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ISSESSIE mNS 
| \PO NICCOLINI, born in 1336, was a notable example of the 
versatility of the medieval Florentine He was a statesman, a 
successtul merchant, a student of the ancient manuscripts belonging 


to the state, and a country squire who managed his own propert 


He wrote two books! in which he kept a record of his private 


concerns, and from these papers we learn many details about his 
private life. It is evident that he managed all his affairs in town 


and country himself without the help of any agent. He belonged to 
the “ Arte della Lana’, or Wool Gild, and his commerce prospered 
but he found plenty of time to give to other business matters and to 
the management of his farms. He chronicled all the principal events 
in his family life, he registered the ceremonies of his two marriages 

| placed upon record the dates of his children’s births and baptisms 

itther circumstances of their lives 

He married his first wife Ermelina in 1384 She was a daughter 


“Messer Zanobi son of Giovanni di Cione da Mezola, an honor 


le knight ”,° and her dowry was 700 gold florins Che marriage 
was arranged on March 10, 1383, but it was not till March 27, 1384, 
that they were betrothed. Betrothal was a solemn ceremony of 


Longobard origin and it nearly always took place in a church he 
bride and bridegroom plighted their troth and sealed the agreement 
with a kiss on their lips. Lapo wrote that he and his brother Filippo 
were betrothed on the same day in the church of St. Stephen at the 
bridge. Filippo married Giletta, daughter of Iranceschino Spini 


rhe last part of the marriage ceremony was deferred until May 10, 


when Lapo gave Ermelina the ring in the house of Messer Zanobi, 
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which was at “the corner of Via Maggio”. Lapo wrote: “ next 
day, on May 11, I Lapo, and Filippo my brother, together took the 
women as our wives and we had a feast in our house in Via del 
Palagio.”* On May 15 the dowry of Lapo’s wife was paid by 
E-rmelina’s brother in Messer Zanobi’s name, but Lapo only received 
610 gold florins in cash, though he gave a receipt for 700 gold florins. 


rhe remaining gold florins were represented by the value of the 


bride’s “ gifts and things”. However, Lapo declared that he was 


content and the contract was drawn up by the notary Francesco 
Dallinari. Seven children were born of the union, five sons a1 
two daughters, and Lapo records their births and baptisms and the 
names of their godfathers; they had no godmothers. 


Ermelina died on February 29, 1399 (leap vear),.° and she was 
buried next day on March 1, a Monday. “ May God in his pity 
and mercy have given her a generous pardon", wrote her husband 
after recording her decease 

Che 


Lapo married a second wife on Thursday, August 4, 14 h 
of \esset Giovanni, 


was Caterina, daughter of the late Biagio, son 
\ntonio, son of Messer Rinaldo 
Chey 


a Milanese, and she was the widow of 
de’ Gianfigliazzi his time the ceremonies were all curtailed 
were betrothed in the church of Santa Maria Sopraporta and then 


‘immediately afterwards ", wrote Lapo, “ I gave her the ring in the 


house of her brother in the Terma,’ . so that one may say that I 
plighted my troth and gave her the ring at the same time. She is to 
have a thousand gold florins’ (as her dowry). Lapo did not take 
her home till September 11, when she went to his house in Via del 
Palagio del Podesta 

Lapo had six children by his second wife, five sons and one 


daughter ne of his sons by his first wite died in infancy, but in 
1413, when his youngest child was born, he had twelve children living 
Lena, Lapo’s eldest daughter, was the first of the family to 


marry She was betrothed when she was seventeen to Ugo degh 


\Itoviti in the church of Or San Michele on Saturday, May 5. 1405 
Lapo gave his daughter a dowry of 700 gold florins; 600 of this was 


to be paid in cash and the rest was to be represented by her trousseau 


* Now Via Ghibellina The house belonged to both brothers and was 
florins when they inherited it from their father 
5 According to the practice which the | tines follow 1 175 he year 
400 would not be cé ed as beginning the day wt ve call Mar 
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id jewels; he gave his daughter “a set of pearl buttons, a pearl 
cap, shirts and other things” valued at 100 florins 
(On Sunday, May 17, Ugo sent his betrothed the cotfer with his 
presents in it, and he gave her the ring the same day he dowry 
was not given by Lapo tll June 13, and Lena remained in het 
father’s house till June 14, when Lapo wrote “I sent her [Lena] to 
her husband the said Ugo on June 14 to Ugo’s house in Borgo Santo 
\postolo ” and he wished the couple a peaceful, honorable, and long 
life His wishes were not realized, for Ugo died after eleven years 
of married life and Lena followed her husband to the grave little 
more than a year later. She passed away on Tuesday, July 25, 1418 
on the day of St. Anna between the sixth and the seventh hour 
\ccording to the desire of the “ Ufficialh de Pupilli”’, a tour 
teenth-century court of chancery, Lapo took their three little girls, 


Ermelina, Mea, and Cosa, to live in his house, and he was t 


them lodging, food, drink, and clothing for a fixed sum Chere is, 
however, a blank space in Lapo’s book where the sum was t lave 
heen registered. 

[apo bought some ot his deceased son-in-law s usehold pos 
sessions from the executors, probably 1 the use of | grat 
children. He made the following list of his purchases erlet 


and two feather cushions; the cover was of ‘ lanella’ nearly rotten 
ind in sorry condition, but the feathers were very go «d \ white 
coverlet and a little coverlet for a couch bed.’ Chey were valued on 
Lapo’s behalf by a certain Andrea di Damiano at thirty florins 

soldi’ and Bernaba, the little girls’ agent, brought three dealers in 
second-hand goods to see them, who also gave them exactly the same 
value Lapo bought at the same time from the heirs of his cousin 


l'rancescho Niccolini 


low bed with two little drawers at the foot about one cub ' hig 

overlet with two feathe cushions, a mattress, a straw mattres 
SOTTY condition a sel ant’s cover, the whole \ndtea at -4 
gold florins altogether, and cover] 1 onait the two t 
gether valued at six gold florins so that the inheritance, or rathe 
Niccolaio di Francesche Is to have in all thirty go) florit the 11d 


rea valued the said things on March 20, 1417 


\t the same time Lapo bought “‘ some shelves or rather a little 


his son-in-law 


cupboard with four shelves” which had belonged to 
and which he put in his study behind his bedroom. He also bought 


lit ] 


a pair of little andirons, a chain for the fireplace, one pair of tongs 


‘ Strozzian serie 6, carta XXXVI 


® The word in Italian is “ br 
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two torks, a fire shovel, also two pails; all these things cost two gold 
florins 

Niccolaio, Lapo’s eldest son, was thirty vears old in 1416, and 
Lapo wished him to marry. With a view to making Niccolaio inde- 
pendent, Lapo proposed to give Niccolaio a share of his property 
and three arbitrators were named to decide on the amount he was to 
have. This deed of gift was not carried into effect at the time, “ be- 
cause "’, Lapo wrote, “ our intentions could not be fulfilled 2? Nic- 
colaio, however, must have received his share of the patrimony 
shortly afterwards, for, when he died the following vear, he had 
evidently been in possession of his property, as the following entry 
written by Lapo proves: '* 


} 


The all powerful God called the soul of Niccolaio my son to himself 


on the day of Madonna Santa Lucia the thirteenth of December, 1417. 
May God have given his soul a generous pardon with his benediction— 
he had mine. Niccolaio was born on the twenty-ninth day of March, 
1396, so he lived in the world 31 years, 8 months, and 14 days. He had 
neither wife nor children and he made no will though he was emanci- 
pated from me,?* because he had nothing of his own and he had dissipated 


his. I have written 


and wasted more of my substance than was lawfully 
down in certain books of mine a part of what he wasted. He was very 
intelli 


gent and “ virtuoso ’’!* in no small degree, but he was too great a 
tl | 


spendthrift of his own and others’ money. He cared for nothing but the 
gratification of his desires and his wishes, and he gave me a great deal 


of trouble while he lived in this miserable world. 

After Niccolaio’s death, Lapo’s hopes were centred in his eldest 
surviving son, and it is evident that it was the custom to give a 
larger portion to the eldest son than to the others. Lapo wrote:’ 


I made a deed of arrangement with Giovanni my son on the seventh 
of November, 1418. . . . My reason for making the settlement was that, 


t 
t 
Giovanni being about 26 years of age, I wanted to give him a wife. Ay 


family being very large, I decided to separate from him and to give him 
his rightful share of my property and much more as well. 

because he was the eldest of my surviving sons. The deed was drawn 
up by Ser Antonio, a Florentine notary. 


Lapo’s wishes were carried out; Giovanni married Tita degli 
Ibizzi. He died in 1463, leaving no sons. 
zziana, 28 serie 6, carta 
d., carta LVII., tergo 


2 Jbid., carta LX. 


13 Emancipasione was the legal act by which a father set his son free from 
he patria potest 
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Biagio, Lapo’s second surviving s 
1 too was emancipated during his ther’s 
record ot the linen riven te Biag » whet 
and also of his share of his father’s propert 

The third surviving son entered the 
Gualberto and became abbot of the ste 
second daughter, Giovanna, married Giovanni 
forged another link between the two familie 
by political interests. Batista, Lapo’s vounges 


predeceased him, but the ot 
(ottobuono, the 


larriage, 


government of the republic 


(otto by his contemporaries, plaved an importat 

life of the time. He became famous as 

ittice in the state, and after being ere 
to foun es in succe 


on numerous embassie 


I11., to the king of Naples, and to 


frederick 
le was given the title of count palatine 


was made a knight by Pope Pius I]... w ils 
if quartering the papal tiara and kevs on | 
Lapo kept an account in his books the re 
and houses in Florence, record ng aiso the 
ountry, and one o 


with his peasants in the « 


light on his domestic arrangemen 


lig 
was let to two barbers named Lucha and Gor 
Horins a year for two years, from September 
5. 1423. “ This house”, Lapo writes, “ hac 
brother, 


Biagio Niccolini, my grandfather's 
(guida, my cousin. She left it to Santa Mari 
conditions and I bought it back ac« 


The barbers at that time kept | 
paid Lapo ten lire for a catasta** of his wood 
} his serval 


lorence by Lapo’s mules and | 
dently used for heating the water. 1 
quented by respectable people and had not 
Lapo was shaved by his tenants, and 
the baths, which were in the house adjoin 
that he paid “ according to our 

nineteen soldi” to Lucha and Goro “ for 


hospita 


* The principal hos] 
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hair and cuttiny the children’s hair, and for washing us until Novem 


the first, 14237. He also paid an old debt of his granduncle’s 
the same time: “| gave them fourteen lire di piccioli for four 


ars of washing that they had done and for seventeen months that 


ey said that they had washed Messer Biagio ”’ 


wh 
Val 


ya 


apo was esteemed and beloved in Florence. tle seems to have 


en ot a generous nature, and he was always ready to be of service 


his triends Lie wrote a list of his loans 7’ and we see that his 
rse, his armor, his hat, his jewels, and even his money were all at 


isposal. “I lent Maso, son of Mariano degli Albizzi, my hat 
the pearls and my sword and a silver belt for wearing in the 


ignoria ’ when he was elected to go to Citta di Castello as Podesta 


~ 


gave me back the said hat and sword because he did not go, and 
‘n he refused.” This was in 1400. 
Lapo lent his bay charger (for which he had paid 42 gold 


florins ), with the saddle, to Maso da Terni and his cuirass *! of steel, 


uch weighed about 37 pounds and cost 20 florins, to Piero di Gio 


mi liorenza, who duly returned it. Another friend, Alamanno 


lviati, to whom he subsequently lent the cuirass, ill requited his 


kindness. Instead of returning the cuirass he tried to change it and 


sul 
the 
ro] 


wit 


e back an iron one in its place. Luckily Lapo at once saw the 
stitution and obliged Alamanno to return the true cuirass and 

an was cancelled. Lapo also guaranteed a loan of tive hundred 
d florins to Giovanni di Barbadori “and this”, he wrote, “I did 


hout any gain, but simply for love’ 


he lini volume, carta 
* Fuger Ga rrini é 1 delle Fan é ne 
Flore 668-1685), I 
he Nu yume, carta 
I rigina inuscript the word is “ pantiera ” Baron de Cosson, an 
rity on old armor, gives the following explanation of the word: “ Pantiera 


rtainly a Florentine and old-fashioned form of the word panciera or panzier 
derived fror incia, means that piece of defensive armor which covered 
wer part of the abdomert n French pansitére and in English placcate 


the interesting part of the document is that both the weight and the price of 


s pantiera convince me that he used the word as meaning much more than a 
panzie? r placcate Indeed, my vocabulario has: “ Panzsiera, termine 
litare non commune, Corazza In that case, as often happens, the 
ised for the whol I think there can be no doubt that Lapo Niccolini 
word puntiera for his complete cuirass, perhaps even for his whole de- 
rinament of steel The great weight, 37 Florentine pounds, which I 


would be about 12 kilos, far exceeds the weight of any single placcate; so 


he cost, 20 florins, is far above the value of a single plate of armor. In 


inventory drawn up in 1492, after the death of Lorenzo il Magnifico, we find 


i 

~ 
sed 

us 
St 


t of steel jousting armor of Piero de’ Medici, consisting of “ elmetto, spal 
r a, bracciali, schinieri, et arnesi”’, valued at » florins, just what Lapo 
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biy inspired the l‘lorentines with the ambition to make their coun- 
a sea power. They began to build a fleet which was to carry 
their wares abroad to avoid the necessity of sending them by foreign 
ships. They felt, however, that there was no security for their 
valleys as long as Leghorn was held by the Genoese, and they offered 
to buy that important harbor from Genoa. The Genoese haggled 
about the price for two years, but at last they came to terms, when 
Lapo was head of the state for the fourth time. He and his col- 
agues successtully concluded a bargain with the Genoese govern- 
ment, and Leghorn became a Florentine possession for the sum of 
hundred thousand gold florins. The contract was signed in Lapo’s 
presence on June 30, 1421.7° 
fle was gonfaloniere tor the fifth and last time in 1425.°%° He 
was named successively governor of Arezzo, Pistoia, and Volterra 
and he was sent on several embassies, of which one was to Siena in 


1409, when the Florentines feared the invasion of King Ladislas’s 


Lapo died in 1430 while he was governor (vicario) of the castle 


of Vico Pisano, and his son Paolo thus records his death and 
burial 

\Imighty God called to himself the blessed soul of Lapo, my father, 

m of Giovanni Niccolini. May God of his pity and mercy have given 

s soul true pardon, and this was on the twenty-fourth of December, 

$20, at the tenth hour. in the castle of Vico Pisano, of which he was 


governor, and he left seven sons and a daughter. ... And we had the 
hody of the said Lapo brought from Vico Pisano to Florence in a sealed 
iffin on the twenty-sixth of December, 1430, and we deposited the said 
ttin in San Jacopo tra le Fosse on the same day at the hour of vespers. 
\nd then we had him buried on the twenty-seventh of December in the 

ening in the Church of Santa Croce of Florence in the tomb of 
(siovanni, his father, at the foot of the high altar, where the others of 
our family are buried, and the marble slab is there with the name of the 
-aid Giovanni inscribed on it and our arms are in the middle. . . . And 
then on the fourth of January we celebrated the funeral service and the 
commemoration of the said Lapo my father, as it was our duty and ac 
cording to our wish, because he had been a man of great worth and much 
honored in all the principal offices of our country both at home and 
oad. Though it was a very unpleasant time of war and pestilence, and 
though we had the heaviest taxes and little substance, we considered his 
honor and ours above our interest as good sons should do. We spent a 


great deal, as appears 11 


the book of the heirs of the said Lapo, written 
the hand of Bernardo Niccolini. 
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Jiany ciosely written pages are devoted to his compacts, 
with his tenants He kept a register of his tarms and wrote t 
hich he granted | land to his pez 
terms on which he granted fils land t Us peasants, and wheneve 
new tenant was installed he either made a fresh « of the compa 


or added new clauses to the old one Lax , like ma ot his « 
temporaries, evidently took the keenest interest in country life 

the fourteenth century, according to Villani, every citizen among the 
t lant and grandi either had built or was building a large an 
splendid mansion in the country. He describes those near Florence 
- costly dwellings and beautiful buildings, much finer than 
the city Further from the city there were ther “ magn 
palaces, with towers, courts, and walled gardens ” \nother writ 
in the following century thus writes of the country houses ni 


Florence: “* Many of these buildings are like seigneurs’ palaces, an 


Lapo possessed a country house near Florence He w 


emancipated” by his father, Giovanni, in the year 1368, wl 
Giovanni gave him a place at Galuzzo. The property was called 
“the Champora or rather the Romituza”’, and on it there was 
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edifices.” 
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house for the “ Signort’ “? and a farm-house. There was a garden 
too, and a vineyard and some arable land. The property consisted 
1 two parts: one part of the estate was according to Lapo about 


72 staiora in extent, while “ opposite the garden” was another bit of 
land of the size of 13 staiora, consisting in part of arable land and in 
part of a vineyard Giovanni paid 775 gold florins for the whole 
property, but the contract was made out for only 700 golden florins 


“This we did Lapo confesses, “in order to pay a lower tax.” 
When Giovanni died in 1381, Lapo inherited some more land, namely, 
a farm called Santa Cristina situated in Val di Pesa, a place that 
(;iovanni had bought from Bindo Buondelmonte, and another “ little 
farm” in Val di Pesa called Paterno. Lapo was constantly adding 
to his possessions, and bought many pieces of land. Some of these 
had houses or towers on them and some were farms with peasants’ 
houses. We read that the husbandmen were provided with many 
conveniences. There were threshing-floors, kitchen gardens, pigeon- 
houses, wells, barns, olive-oil mills, ovens for baking, and walled 
courtyards. The smaller properties were described as bits of arable 
land, vineyards, or woods. 

Lapo granted his land to the peasants on the condition that they 
should give him half the produce of the farm, and no rent was paid 
in money The origin of the well-known system of agricultural 
partnership familiar in Italy under the name of mezzeria can be traced 
to early Roman times when a similar compact existed between land 
owner and husbandmen.** It appears to have fallen into disuse dur 
ing the Empire, for we find Pliny the Younger advocating the mez 
-cria as a remedy for the deterioration of husbandry.* 

During the centuries which followed the fall of the Empire, the 
northern invaders established the feudal system in Italy; the system, 
however, was modified to some extent by the customs of the con- 
quered race, who adhered to the traditions of their Roman fore 
fathers 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries saw the rise of the republics 
in Tuscany and the gradual dissolution of the feudal system. It was 


2 This country house still exists. It was sold by the Niccolini’s in the fif 


teenth century and was successively in the possession of many Florentine families 


imong whom were the Guicciardini’s, Sacchetti’s, and Altoviti’s. It was restored 
n the eighteenth century 

3 Professor Vittorio Racah estimates that 72 staiora were probably equal to 
4 hectares 74.6 acres 

4A. Rabbeno, Manuale Pratico della Mezzeria (Milan, 1895 

85 Pliny the Younger, Epist., 1. IX., ep. 37 

® Pietro Capei, “ Origine della Mezzeria in Toscana”, in Biblioteca de 

nomista, second ser., vol. II 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 


Vedieva 


the policy of the republics to diminish the strength a1 
the teudal lords, and they employed every means 
loosen the tie that bound the vassal or serf to his suy 


teudal lords themselves gradual] granted a greater degre 


dom to their bondsmen ** and several classes of count: 


who had a certain amount of liberty These depende1 


7 
Ol Peles, OF and the r seris 


and coloni, might have been called free 
shared with the serfs the disability of bei bout 
larly in the thirteenth century properties were s 
husbandmen on them and fideles, vill nd serts w 
it their masters’ will and pleasure 


\ law was passed in Florence in 1280 whi 


object of finally putting an end to this state of affairs 


that any contract which concerned the sale of fid 
be null and void, and that the contracting parties were 


to penalties; serfs are not mentioned in the act, and 


writers infer that the class of serfs had gradually ceased 


before the law was passed.* 


When the feudal system ceased to exist, another method 


be chosen for the landowners and 


space of time the mezzeria svstem was generally ad 


l‘lorentine territory 

\While the feudal system was still in force in Italy 
belonging to the communes had always been tilled by 
a writer surmises that the tradition of the mezsseria had 
from Roman times by the conquered population. It 
the mezszeria was established with great rapidity \ 


contracts are in existence which date from the thirtee 


in the next century we find that it was in general use in t 


territory where it has continued in practice for ove: 


peen 


} 


ietro Santi “ Condizione Persor \ an 

Secolo XIIL.”, in Archivio Stor Ttalias fourth XVI 

Ss Pietro Capei, ubi sup 

Sale of the castle of Treva 
Pietro Santini, ubi sup 

40 Pasquale Villari, The 7 
rans. (London, 18904), pp. 300, 3 Villari gives t text 

41 Ticciati, “ Un Contratto di Mezzeria del , n Rivista 
nmercio della Provincia di Arez Apr 


; 


at the time when the feudal system was in process of dissoluti 


enacted 
snould 


sub}« cl 


retaine 
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= 
lisposed 
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certain lands 
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lhe landowner in the present century undertakes to keep the 
tarm-houses in good repair. He provides half the seed of the grain, 
Indian corn, and all the other crops, and half the manure, and he 
stocks the farms with cattle. The peasant, on his side, undertakes 
to look atter the cattle, till the land, prune the vines and fruit-trees, 
keep the ditches 1n good order, and provide half the seed and manure. 
The peasant usually keeps a pig ** and some poultry, which are not 
supphed by the landowner, and for this privilege he has to pay a 
vearly tribute consisting of a ham and a specified number of eggs 
and capons 

Most of Lapo’s conditions are similar to those in the twentieth- 
century compacts, but some clauses differ; for instance, in the pres- 
ent day the cattle and horses belong to the proprietor, who shares 
with the peasant the profits realized by sales of live stock or the 
losses resulting from accident or sickness, while in the fourteenth 
century it was customary for the landowner to lend the peasant 
money to buy cattle. Lapo lent fifteen gold florins to “ Francesco, 
son of Pietro called Besso”’, to buy a pair of oxen and he stipulates 
that 


whatsoever the said oxen may cost over and above the 15 gold florins 
ul 


iat I lend him must be paid with his own money, and if he were to make 


a profit on the said oxen it shall be his, and if he were to incur a loss, 
from which may God preserve him! the damage shall be his and I shall 
have nothing to do with it. The said gold florins that I have lent him 


are written down in his debit account in my own book of the affairs of 


The pigs, as we have seen, are not as a rule the property of the 
landowner in the present dav. In the fourteenth century, land- 
owner and peasant each paid haif the price of the pig and as Lapo 


wrote when Deo, son of Biago, took his farm at Galuzzo in 1408 


And he and I are to keep a pig between us. I am to pay half of its 
cost and he must pay the other half, and if he should not wish to keep 
one, the year that he shall not keep it he must give me eighty pounds of 


the meat of a male pig and the weight of the pig from which he gives me 
the meat must be two hundred Ibs. or more, in order that I may not have 


he tarms in the twentieth century are not granted on a term 
oi vears, but are let on yearly leases, while in the fourteenth century 
the farms were let for three years. It is a curious fact that in the 
present day when the farms are only held by the year, the peasants 
remain as a rule for generations on the same farm; while in the 


42 The conditions about pigs in the present day vary in different districts; 


+} 


n some parts of Tuscany they are given to the peasant on the same terms as 


the villa. 
any eristle 
cattie 


fourteenth and fitteenth centuries the peasants seem 
constantly flitting from farm to farm. There were exceptions, how 


ever, and Lapo recorded that Francesco, son 


worked on the farm of Paterno for thirtv vears and at : 
death the farm was transferred to his son Piero. Francesco and 

Piero were peasant proprietors and owned a bit of | vl é 
tilled, as well as Lapo’s farm. 

he peasant who held the farm at Lapo’s cot 
Florence had obligations from which some of the others were 
empt—he undertook to convey Lapo’s share of the wheat, barley, oats, 

1, beans, and fruit to Florence, also a part of the wine the é 
hand, he had the advantage of carrving away the 1 5 
stable, the refuse and sweepings from the house,** and the 
racino ",** as the clippings of wool were called, t S 
shop. All this was used as manure. 

The method ot green manuring with fodde1 sw 
practised, half the expense of the seed being charged to the sant 
and half to the proprietor. The rotation of crops seems to have been 
triennial and the order was probably beans or lupins, whe 
spelt, and “ trifolio ”, lucerne; if lucerne was used, the rotation must 
have taken six years, as the lucerne would have been left on the 
ground for two years 

lhe peasant was obliged to manure one-third of the ( 
year and to dig one-third of the land. Lapo, as we have seen, « 
rived no profit from cattle-breeding, and his sons and grandsons 
lowed his example and kept no cattle on their land. There are rar 
instances, however, ot landowners who possessed live sto« ( 
the inventories of property inherited by wards *° we read « 
of cattle that belonged to the landowner. In these cases the cattk 
were as a rule merely valued and no description of them was give 
but in one list a cow is descr: bed as being of a red color and 


short horns.*® A breed of this kind must have beet mmon it 


Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, for the ( 

‘ften introduce the head of a red cow or ox behind the figure the 
43 The floors were strewn with rushes 
44 These clippings of wool are still use« 

iscany, a large amount of cloth is n 

the tac ries are sed tor 1 
4 ese £ rr registers < 

r et I 


son of Pier alle bess 
46 Punilli 
pilli, vol. 4, p. 2¢ 
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Madonna in their pictures of the adoration of the Magi and of the 
Nativity, and as a rule these animals have short horns.* 

The following contract was drawn up by Lapo for the peasant 
who took the farm adjoining his country house at Galuzzo. I give 
the whole contract, though Lapo repeats himself about the carriage 


We granted our podere (farm) of Galuzzo or rather of the Campora, 
is it 1s called the Romituza, situated partly in the parish of San 
Chirico at Marignolle and partly in the parish of Santa Maria at Massa 
Pagana, to Matteo, son of Duccio called Duzi, and to Andrea, son of 


[atteo, on the *® day of * 1386, for the time 
and term of three vears with the following stipulations, conditions, and 
custom: 


They must keep one ox and one ass at the said place for use on my 
| any other farm or land but mine and they 


must not undertake carrying or other service.*® 


property and they must not til 


They must keep one pig, which is to be the common property. I 


hall have to pay one half of its cost and they must pay the other half, 
and later when it is fat it will be divided in half. 

hey must manure with fodder crops at least one-third of the farm 
every vear, and if they were to manure more land I should be pleased. 

Chey must dig a third part of the vineyards every year, and they must 
put at least a hundred layers yearly, and I must pay half [their labor 
and they must give the other half. 

And they must put seventy-five loads °° of refuse and stable manure 
on the said land without counting the manure that is produced on the said 
place,*t and I must give them six lire and ten soldi out of the profits; °? 


and they must come for all the clippings of wool that may be made in 


be in my house in 


iv shop and the refuse and stable manure there may 
tlorence 
t7 For instance, Agnolo Gadd fizi, no. 28; Simone Bolognese, no. 260; 
Filippino Lipp 
48 A blank space in the manuscript 
4% Meaning except for Lapo himself. 
>The word in Italian is some, which means the burden that an ass or a 
} } 


rse can carry in two paniers, and which can be roughly estimated at a hundred 


kiios weight 


1 This sentence is obscure. It runs in Italian, “ et io sanza quello si facesse 
sul detto luogo”; if “et i were suppressed the meaning is clear. Lapo 
etimes began a sentence and then crossed out irrelevant words. I have as- 

sumed that in this case he omitted to erase “et io” 


2In another contract, we read that the peasants were in the habit of col- 


lecting other refuse and stable manure besides that which came from Lapo’s 
house and stal which was paid for by Lapo at 40 per cent. less than its market 


valuc In this case a fixed sum must have been agreed upon for the refuse which 


came from other houses and shops 
sit is more clearly put in another contract: “and he”, the peasant, “ must 
come’ to Florence “ for all the clippings of wool that are made in the shops, and 


he must come for all the litter of the stable, and for all the sweepings of the 


of the crops 
| 
house 


Fit 1s 
\nd thev must bring l-lorence all t r 

it 1s gathered on the said land: they are tft unas ive 
| must pay the duty; wine alone is excepted, as the ged t 

ng one cogno** and a hali of ne to Florence, and if there were to 
be more wine, | Lapo engage to pay the carriage « vhatever the 4 
he over and above one cog) ind a halt 

\nd they must give me evet ear fort fe g 

capons and ten dozen eggs 

\nd they must bring to me in Florence all the t 
every thing that is gathered there, to wit. wheat. barle pelt. hear 
and fruit,®* the carriage at their charge and the d expense 
‘epting wine, as they are only obliged to bring one nd a half 

my share of the vintage were to be mort Lape 
carriage 

\nd they must till the land like go sbandmer t 
oth of the vineyards and of the other lat n good order and the 
vere to go awav, they must leave it [tl o 
yorse State. 

And I Lapo am to lend them 

ind the said ass for use on n Tv 


\t the bottom of the page Lapo adds, “ They w 
eranted the said farm to Sandro, son of Bianciotto called Sandr 
is appears further on in this book, carta 29”. Sandrone o1 


mained six years on the farm, and aiter he left it, between t! 


398 and 1426, ten peasants in succession held it for te: ar 
trom one to six vears Sandrone t t again 11 
up at the end of the vear 

When a new tenant was installed Lapo often 1 e some 
alteration in the contract In the contract witl 
three new clauses were added to those already g 

And he must pay half the cost of the fodder croj 
sown there and I, Lapo, must pay the other halt 

And he must not cut down tree either « 4 

hen I come to an agreement with him as to what ( 

m to have one-half and he is to have the other half at 
is benefit, and not less. Nevertheles I can have the t tree a 
those that are unfruitful cut down by others at my ple 
and every other thing that comes off them a 

*A cogno was usually la te rre 
n different places 
Of All Saints. 
xt 1s it 1 i 
revenue of the farms belonging to Lapo’s eeiaadiia 
ng explanation of tl Ww £ 
la, tave, spelda et orz 
A blank in the manuscript 
8 The Italian wor soves 
ghed down for anur 
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\nd if it were to be necessary to smear the vines with bird lime, he 


lf the resin and mistletoe and I the other half.59 


The peasants who lived on the farms further from the town were 
not obliged to carry the crops to Florence, but on the other hand they 
had not the advantage of carrying away the refuse and manure from 
the town house ; in some instances they were allowed to act as carriers 
on their own account. There was more live stock too on their farms. 


lhe peasants who held the farm of Barberino were to keep 


two large oxen or three middle-sized oxen for the use of the said 
place, and [Lapo writes] we must share the cost of the swine. I will 
pay one-half and they shall pay the other half and they must keep at 
least a pa ind if they were to keep more they must always be half 
theirs and half mine, and if they were to keep sows all the profits must 
be shared by them and me. And I am content that one of the three 
peasants| shall undertake carrying, and they may keep either two asses, 
or a mule and an ass; and they must keep a flock of sheep on the place, 
and it they were not to have sheep of their own they must take some of 
mine, and if | should not wish to let them have my sheep they may take 


them from any person that best pleases them 


\ farm like the Campora at Galuzzo which was constantly chang- 
ing hands could not prosper, and we find that it was untilled in 1430 
when it had passed into the hands ot Lapo’s four younger sons 
Lapo kept no record of the revenue he received from the land, but 
later, when the government levied an income-tax called the “ decima ”’, 
proprietors were obliged to give an account of the produce of their 
farms, and these reports were inscribed in the official register. 
Lapo’s sons, who inherited the farm at Galuzzo, wrote in 1430: 
(he podere is untilled and has been so for the last two years, and 
we have not gathered either wheat, spelt, beans, or oats. ‘There is no 
peasant; therefore we have had the vineyards cultivated by other 
laborers. Ciaperno di Nuccio farmed the land and he had a loan 
of twenty-five florins and he departed and has nothing left.” Twelve 
barrels of wine were the sole produce of the farm.® 
The returns from agriculture in fertile Tuscany must of neces- 
sity be very fluctuating; in a region subject to violent hail-storms and 
late frosts, the crops or vintage are often destroyed in a few hours, 
while in time of plenty the farms yield large profits. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the industry of husbandry was still 
more precarious and what the elements spared was often taken as 
booty by the troops of a hostile state, or by the hordes of merce- 
mixture called bird-lime was smeared on the vines after they were 
grafted: it was composed of resin and mistleto 


Archivio di Stato, Florence, Catasto, Ruote Secondo, 350 


| 
must pay tor ha 
| 
i 


naries who lived by rapine and plunder, when they were not engaged 


in the service of some prince or republic 
Some of Lapo’s sons were prosperous merchant | 
some source Of income besides the proceeds thei arms, but 
the next generation Lapo’s grandchildren could not e the los 
revenue trom the land with equanimity We infer fro re t 
written by Tommaso Niccolini in 1470 that he was ruined t 
tin and that he had to take re uge unce hi rrotl 
In the register of the fasto tor the ve ommas al 
grandsons, thus reports on a farm belonging to him in Val d’l 
[t is quite two vears that nothing is to be had from the farm be 
cause of the war and the soldiery ”, and he adds, “I have no hous« 
t mv own and | am living with Messer Agni his the i 
r two vears or more I have gathered nothing |from the farm] at 
this vear I have sown nothing, because the oxen and the catth 
that were on it were taken as booty 
‘Tommaso’'s heirs again tell the same sad stor rhout the i 
tarm in September 1498—" And it gives no returns because t 
wal 
Che bad vears often spelled ruin to the husbandma ind his 
resource was to live on the charity of the landowner When the 
latter could not or would not come to the rescue, the peasants ende 
s poor old tenat 


their lives as beggars like .\lessandra Stroz 


her case, the peasant was too old and infirm to work, and she w 
not disposed to give him help She wrote in one of her letters wit 


extraordinary cynicism: “ Piero and Mona Cilia {the peasants| are 


still alive and both infirm. I have let the farm tor the coming vea 
his i i ring var W 
t ) stiga F Ss 
place near Florence the s y 
roops ot ti D Ca r 
¢ Tuscany and gw 
hey had t 
Vagnificent, Eng. trans 7 
for ve 49 y 
y P Sixtus |! his ally King Fer 
nd War WAS car ! 
ind then ne 
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and I must set it in order; 1f those two old people were not to die, 
they will have to go and beg. May God provide for them.” ' 

She wrote five months later—Mona Cilia had apparently died in 
the meantime—* I have engaged a new laborer at Pazzolatico | the 
name of the farm]. . . . Piero still lives; he must quit the place and 
he will have to go about asking for alms. Moreover. I can not do 
more than what is possible. He must put up with it, and if God 
were to call him to himself, it would be for the best.” ™ 

On the other hand, the foundation of a fortune was often laid in 
prosperous years and some of the richest merchants in Florence had 
hegun life as peasants; when they had saved enough to start business 
they “left the spade”, as Villani has it, and we meet them a little 
later in the city with a fortune made in a day.** “ They are ill-bred 
churls, puffed out with riches, who neither appreciate good manners 
nor show courtesy to others, and whose only desire in life is to 
heap up gold, with which they vainly hope to ennoble themselves.” ** 

The system of messeria is based on the understanding that the 
proprietor and peasant are to share the profits, but in practice the 
landowner never receives half the returns from the farm. It is im 
possible for the most vigilant overseer to control the exact division 
if the smaller crops, and the potatoes, turnips, French beans, water 
melons, figs, and other fruit, are often divided when the peasant 
and his family have already taken all they want. The proprietor of 
the fourteenth century did not accept the situation in a philosophical 
spirit; here is an unflattering portrait of the peasants drawn by a 
landlord of the time. He is supposed to be speaking to his sons. 
thing how dishonesty has increased among the 
No 
the 


It is an incredible 
peasants. All their minds are set on how best they can deceive us. 
account was ever kept with them in which they were the losers; 
always try to keep something of yours. The peasant asks in the first 
place that the ox, the sheep, the goats, the sow, and the mare should be 
bought for him, then he asks a loan to pay his creditors; he wants new 
clothes for his family and dowries for his daughters. He asks to have 
the barn and other outhouses rebuilt and many of the farming utensils 
renewed and he will never cease complaining when he is well supplied 
with money and perhaps better off than his master; then he will lament 
the more and say he is poor. He is always wanting something and 
never speaks to you without bringing some expense upon you. If 

63 Alessandra Macinghi Strozzi, Lettere ai Figliuoli, lettera XLVIII 

64Jd., lettera LXI 


65 Francesco da Barberino, Documenti d’'Amore, p. 77. 


86 Filippo Villani, “ La Vita di Francesco da Barberino ”, in Le Vite d'Uomini 
Illustre Fiorentini (Florence, 1826). 
87 Alberti, Trattato del Governo della Famiglia, ed. G. Finzi (Florence. 180: 
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4 
ire abundant, he garne two-thirds of the best fe imsel 

on account of bad storms or for other reasons the lan sterile, | : 

ens all the loss to vou The best retur: 1 va e damage 
loss always tall to your share 

Other writers dwell on the necessity for prudence and watchful 

ness in dealing with the peasant.** Morelli exhorts the proprietor 

to be vigilant, to keep watch on the peasants, on their houses, on the 


ps in the field, on the threshing-floor, and in the measures; and 
‘above all”, he writes, “never believe what vou do not see and 
never trust any of them ” 
\ccording to Alberti, however, there were compensations fot 
troubles and anxieties of the landowner’s life, and the proprietor 
irgot all his woes when he rested in the shade on feast days and 
held pleasant converse with his friends about the herds, the wool, the 
<, the vineyards and the sowing’ Everything, he said, is discussed 
with enjoyment and all listen with interest and take pleasure in hear 
ing what vou have to say. Everyone talks of things pertaining t 
agriculture and each one corrects and teaches and points out wher: 
vou erred in planting and sowing. Albeit no envy, no hatred, n 
malice is engendered, but rather commendation 
In those early days neither proprietor nor peasant was satisfied 
with his share, but during the passage of six centuries the system 
has been perfected and adapted to new methods of culture, though 
remaining the same in essentials oth partners in the agricultural 
industry now realize that the mezzeria is perhaps the best solutior 
that has yet been found for the vexed land question, and can sa\ 
with Pliny that “there is no sort of revenue more agreeable to reason 
than what arises from the bounty of the soil, the seasons, and the 


climate 
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Pietro de’ Crescenzi, TJrattato dé 
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FRENCH AID BEFORE THE ALLIANCE OF 1778 


I¥ one appeals to reason rather than to feeling there arises a real 
question whether Lafayette’s name should be selected as that of the 
Frenchman who ought to symbolize the sentiment which America 
will perhaps always feel toward France for that aid which made pos- 
sible a tavorable outcome for the American Revolution. The more 
deeply one searches the records of that time, the more one is inclined 
to give to Vergennes or to Beaumarchais the greatest credit for that 
succor in time of need which raised the United States to the position 
of a member of the family of nations. Not even the unselfishness 
it Lafavette’s services can be established to such an extent as is com- 
monly supposed. Revenge for the ills suffered by France, ambition 
for personal glory, and even bitter disappointment in the America he 
once idealized can be clearly proven from the records.” To whatever 
hero one should award the greatest personal contribution in the con- 
summation of France’s signal service, one can not doubt the wholly 
decisive character of the aid rendered. Not onlv must we credit 
France with the prestige which her alliance gave America, with the 
naval and military aid she furnished, with bringing Spain into the 
struggle, and with that momentary command of the sea off Chesa- 
peake Bay which made the surrender of Yorktown inevitable, but 
also with that early secret aid which furnished almost ninety per cent. 
of the munitions of war which made the very continuance of military 
resistance possible during 1776 and which made the victory at Sara- 
toga even conceivable. ‘The investigations of Dr. O. W. Stephenson 
have established beyond a reasonable doubt that France, either di 

rectly or through foreign merchants whom she encouraged secretly, 
got into American hands a very large part of all the gunpowder, 


arms, and manufactured articles necessary to supply the American 


army during 1776 and 1777.*° France, in a word, gave in secret the 
Paper re ¢ ¢ Ame in His cal Asso« n Ricl d, D 
<4 
2 Lafaye end of ¢ mence percevoir que, séd 
r x ¢ siasme de g } ne s se de passer chez les Amer 
ns. Mais sens Ss e cen ser plus grand de r ir. Le vin es 
r fa t Ss e lie s leja s r Quoted 
rt r esuits d es blished 
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means making possible the deeds by which she herself in the end was 
to be encouraged to ally herself openly wi 


And yet what is more paradoxical than that the oldest and 


despotic king in Christendom should give aid to the rebelliou 
jects of a brother king? ‘The righteous and conscientiou 


X VI., doomed to die on the scaffold for the manifold sins and wicke 


nesses of his fathers, was led to a decision wl tened 1 
day by motives in part peculiar to the age of despots, in part cor 


to all ages. 


(Juite unaware that the waters were gathering which w 


the balm from an anointed king the ministers of! th the re} 
monarchs whose reigns immediately antedated the French Revolu 


tion urged upon them a recovery of prestige and a consequent revet 


for the downfall of 1763. By that peace France er 
and credit in India. She lost Canada, Louisiana, Isle Roval 
and Senegal. She issued from the war deeply in debt. Her allie 


were disaffected, her ambassadors marched behind those of Eng 
at affairs of state in foreign capitals, and all Frenchmen mourn 
the shame of Dunkirk where no stone could be turned, no pier erect 


without England's consent Nine years later her helplessness at 


time ot the partition of Poland revealed how she was despised : 
the courts of europe When Mara Theresa wept but 1 f 
share of Poland, it meant that even lrance’s own a Was 


the crime and scorned to ask her advice. n vain Vergennes mourne 
the absolute scorn of the principles of decency and justice show: 
the conduct of the bandit powers who despoiled the richest ter: 
of a feeble and impotent state. Ile doubted whether poster wou 
believe that indignant Europe looked on and did nothing WV here 
the satety of any state, he cried, if such political briganaage can be 
consummated before the eves of Europe kven England, zealou 
for the balance of power, turned her eyes away and dared not 
test. If force is right and decency a mere name, where he satet 
of states, he asked.* 

Chat Vergennes should lash himself into fury er this 
of Poland is all the more noteworthy, because the fre all ! 
indignation did not often sweeten the fetid atmosphere of d 
in those days. This Polish affair especially comple 
of France.° Once the centre of all European activity, she became, 
wrote a Frenchman, an unheeded onlooker. None cared for het 


tavor or her wishes. ©)f all great powers she was least considers 


England was in the ascendant, France at the nadir, of her powe 
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l‘rance, whose pride had grown with what it fed upon, would not 
accept her tate. D’Argenson in happier days had looked upon 
l‘rance as sustaining the feeble and oppressed, “the paternal pro- 
tector” who gave the law to Europe, “so it be a just law”, and. 
though feared by all, had nothing to fear from them l'rance’s 
greatness, France's antiquity, her role of leadership, and the tradi- 
tion of her grandeur were instilled into the minds of all French 
diplomats as a fundamental principle of their activity in every court 
ot Europe.’ The Hohenzollern demand in those old grandiloquent 


days before November 11, 1918, that “nothing must be settled in 
this world without the intervention of the German emperor ”’, would 
have come as naturally from the lips of Bourbon princes or their 
munisters in the eighteenth century. That a French king should lead 
in Ikurope was a “ dogma consecrated by a thousand years’, cried 
Broglie.”  irance in the centre of Europe has the right to influence 
all great atfairs, asserted the Count de Vergennes. To him the 
ourbon throne was a tribunal set up by Providence to adjudicate the 
rights of kings.* Walpole might think the monarch “ weak, and 
weak eyed”’,’” but in the view of a French minister he was Jove 
himself. 

fhe great menace to this tradition of grandeur was England. 
\s early as 1740 Maurepas perceived the threat of this “ usurping 
race’, of these “ ancient enemies’, now almost the masters of the 
fate of Europe Choiseul in 1764 denounced to his master the 
intrigues, the jealousy, the “haughty tone” of England in the 
world’s affairs. This arch-enemy of French power aimed, he de- 
clared, at supremacy “in the four quarters of the globe”’.’* There 
was no peace with such a race. Chotseul put the worst interpreta- 
tion upon all England’s actions in the past and all her plans for the 
future. The Seven Years’ War had begun with a “ scandalous 
rupture’. All the “maxims of the rights of nations”, the most, 
‘sacred rules of equity”, were then thrown to the ground. Eng- 
land's true aim had been to rob France of her American colonies and 
trade. For the future she evidently planned to seize all Louisiana, 
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penetrate thus to New Mexico, and in time follow Cromwell's plat 


and open the way through Central \merica to all of Spain's posses 
sions. To this end England aimed to stifle the French marine at it 
birth and to rule the sea alone Che Abbe Raynal declared that a 


new power, sea power, had given the universe to Furope, and Euroyx 


to England, whose “ spirit of rapine had led her to rule the se 


and thus dominate the states of the world.’* Belief in this, added t 
the age-long traditional enmity of France and Kngland, created ; 


Intterness which made the treaty of Paris a mere suspension « 
hostilities. 

rhe pen that signed the treaty for France was 
Choiseul began his efforts to reverse the decision of destiny. Lik 


a Trojan he worked to wipe out that hateful memor He repaired 


french naval losses, reformed the army, bettered the finance be 
thought seriously of an invasion of England, sending agents to see} 
landing-places and sources of supply. Portsmouth was doomed, at 


least in Choiseul’s mind. He instigated Spain to question the right 
of English ships to sail the Pacific, though Pitt had said that Eng 


land would sooner consent to give up the Tower of Londor lat 


abandon that right. Choiseul’s secret agents searched every crevice 
of British armor in England and America and so worried Pitt that he 
cried out against such activities in a world “ infatuated, | 

The French archives in the period trom 1763 to 1775 abound 
mémoires, diaries, letters, and reports filled with the sam« 


revenge upon England, a death-blow to its con 
that of France, and finally the restoration of French prestige i 
Europe.’ During all that period French spies, roaming atar through 
England and America, kept the French government intimately 


ish national debt, the size « 


formed as to the state of the British 


Ibid., ff. 3, 4 
14 Abbé Raynal, Histoire des Indes (178 
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Am, Hist. Rev., XXI. 33-61) puts a great deal of stress upor e restoring 


French prestige in Europe and seems to be sed 
with America or hoped-for decrease in England's I ! t 

royal and noble writers of petitions, economists, and all who wrote memorials t 
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navy and its army, the meaning of its political crises, and every aspect 
of its relation with its colonies.** 

Chotseul hoarded every document, every proclamation and revolu- 
tionary broadside, every seditious American sermon or clipping from 
a rebellious newspaper. The surest way to his favor was to report 
discontent and trouble in the Carolinas or Virginia, as did the crafty 
Chevalier d’Eon, while nothing so damned an agent, the Baron de 
Kalb tound to his chagrin, as to report that the colonies caressed 
their chains. 

In America these secret emissaries took every means to spread 
dissatisfaction among the colonists. They took pains to impress 
Americans with their own importance. Their strength was repre- 
sented as an object of greater magnitude than the British rulers were 
aware. No insinuation lacked to induce a spirit of discontent.*° 
Franklin, in 17607, declared that France, “the intriguing nation ” 
was blowing up the coals between Great Britain and her colonies, and 
he, at that time, hoped to prevent her success.* 

The French foreign archives of this period contain scores of re- 
ports of French government spies, but the tritons among the min- 
nows were M. de Pontleroy and the Baron de Kalb. Pontleroy was 

well-informed naval officer who for twenty years had been useful 
to the French government in a like capacity. His great fault was 
that when he became gorged with information he seemed to fall into 
a state of mental coma,** so that he wrote and talked paintully, and 
only the patient efforts of Durand, acting as agent for Choiseul, drew 
out his report. In 1764 he had journeyed along the New England 
coast and then passed on to the middle colonies. He gave a fairly 
accurate account of the economic strength of the colonies, the popula- 
tion of each, and the rate of increase. Children in America he found 
swarming like ants. ‘There was noted the number of men furnished 
in the Seven Years’ War by each colony, the fortifications, the num- 
ber of men in garrisons, and the plans of each fort.** He had the 
locality of their arsenals and their furcs of artillery. With the aid 


of exiled Acadians apparently he got the soundings of some ports 
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and rivers and learned the distances between important towns. the 
state of the roads between them, and how each might be attacked a1 
pillaged. He discovered whither colonial vessels went and how thi 
were escorted.** He turnished full plans for taking Boston. New 


York, and Philadelphia, and estimated that French armies could live 
long on the country in New York and Pennsylvania, but ventured tl 
unflattering prediction that in barren and rock-ribbed New Englat 
tl e\ would starve to death He offered a rosv plan for an attack o1 
the colonial fishing fleet. Che sea was the New Englander’s fan 
he reasoned that if France could destro the tisheries and the fleet 
ot. the merchants the colonists would press the British governme: 
for peace. He even planned for the same end to destroy their bus 
ness records, and hoped to corrupt their “ corsairs”” so that 1 
would prey on british rather than French trade 

Pontleroy thought that he knew all the reasons for .\met 
unrest. First, the colonists, since 1763, no longer feared 
and therefore felt less need of British protection Next he testiti 
to have witnessed their wrath over the Sugar Act, and spoke of 1 
rage over the British revenue ships sent to stop their illicit trade w 


the French and Spanish West Indies He heard their plaints over 


the loss of cash once acquired in this illegal track He tound thet 
boasting of their power. He believed them too rich to be obedient 
eager to be the sole masters of their fur trade, and restive t 

off the fetters and restraints on their commerce hey would 


seduced soon or late, he declared, to seize for their own profit 1 
islands near the American continent It must have been cold ¢ 
fort for a French minister to find Pontleroy trank to sav that the 
colonists wished for war with France to the end that the 
conquer St. Domingo and St. Pierre de Miquelon, one as a need 
market, the other to control the fisheries 

He rejoiced to find the New Englanders lovers of liberty, alw 
ready to murmur against government. He was told that in Bost 
the colonists would not allow the British to fortify the harbor, lest 
the forts be used to subject them to acts of Parliament » the soutl 


in Pennsylvania he believed the indentured servants would be 
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to escape.*”) And he found the Germans, Palatines, and Alsatians 
discontented with the British government, hating the local Presby 
terian and (Quaker assemblymen. All were more loyal to Germany 
than to England. He believed that revolution would be the end of 
all of England’s efforts to better the lot of her colonists. Should it 
come to war France might recruit troops in Pennsylvania, and he 
advised getting a leader for such recruits with a name that would 
recall old German heroes.** There is much evidence that the French 
nunisters not only read these reports, but pondered them deeply 

In the year after Pontleroy’s visit a spy whose identity is un 
known, but who had great gifts as an observer, passed through the 
‘olonies at the height of the Stamp Act excitement.*t He presented 
credentials to men of provincial prominence, and had contact with a 
remarkable number of men, like Dulany, Joseph Galloway, James 
Christie, and others who later became Loyalists. Though often 
dined and wined by governors, and others of great prominence, he 
also mingled with those who “damned their souls” if they would 
pay stamp duties. They would fight, he was told, to the last drop 
of their blood before they would consent to any such slavery. After 
feasting, the bottle went round and rage against the Stamp Act aug 
mented, until they talked of taking up arms and coping with Great 
Britain. Even a magistrate who in the early evening reproved theit 
disaffection admitted, as the night wore on, that if it came to a push 
he would take up arms himself in defense of his liberty.**? The 
king’s health was usually followed by that of the Virginia Assembly, 
then damnation to the Stamp Act, until, the spy confessed, “ we 
scarce used to go to bed sober.“ In Virginia he heard a great deal 
about that “ Noble Patriot Mr. Henery ”, and all declared publicly 
that if the least injury were offered they would stand by him to the 
last dri yp of their blood. 

Besides these observations on the temper of the people he re 
ported with great fullness and judgment the rural and town economy, 
the general conditions, and ventured the prophecy that the country 


would not be long subject to Great Britain. Its extent was too 


29 Another French spy, 1765, name unknown, agreed on this matter with 
Pontleroy Am. Hist. Rev... XXVIT. 84. 
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great, its growth too rapid. Not only was there immigration fron 
every part of Europe, but he saw about the farmers’ houses childr 
swarming like broods of ducks in a pond. This growing race | 
around them everything neccded, and all things tor their own defense 
No nation was better calculated for independence, the people wer: 
disposed to it, and there was nothing they talked of more.** 

It is very noteworthy that the French, with whom the wish w 
father to the thought, were much more clear-sighted in foreseeins 
rebellion in America than the British Montcalm had dreamed ot 
it just before he fell on the field of glory at { ue bn (hoiseul a tew 


vears later counselled his roval master, Louis \\ 


There will come in time a revolution in America—but [he adde 
fully} we shall probably not see it—which will put England into a state 
of weakness where she will be no longer a terror in Europe. . . . The 
very extent of the English possessions in America will bring about thei: 
eparation from England, but as | have said, tl event et tar off 


Nearly three years after the Stamp .\ct, the eager French minis 
ter sent the Baron de Kalb not only to report conditions and re 
sources, but to learn whether the colonists, raging against the Towns 
hend Acts, had a plan of revolt and were rebellious enough to de 
sire trained officers and engineers. What use did they mean t 


make of the munitions “they were getting ” Were they sincere 


} 


n the desire to resist Great Britain? De lkalb, judicious, sensible, 


able to grasp the real issues, made the mistake of reporting the 
truth, rather than what his master wished.** He found the -\meri 
cans complaining that their commerce was so regulated as to draw 
all their specie to England, that they were obliged to support troops 


meant to oppress not protect them, that british regulation pre 


4 Am. Hist. Rev., 8&4 About the same time, Oct D'Es 


was writing to Choiseul from St. Domingo of one Hopkins to c 
use of his house and with whom he had talked at length He had a great 
nowledge of America as to the fortification conditions, r itions progre 
places most easily attacked. Arch. Nat., Colonies, C® A (St. Doming 24 
>Yet Englishmen did fear it. See letter in Arch. Aff. Etr glet 
vol. 474, f. 273, Durand to Choiseu “Il n'y a person Angleterre q 
que, faute de prévoyance, les colonies qu'elle posséde en Amérig former 
jour un etat separe cest la forme de cette re tior ‘ désirer < 
prévoir ”’, etc 
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vented the growth of their manufactures, the exploitation of their 
mines, and the growth of their forges and smithies. Trade with the 
French and Spanish West Indies was vanishing for like reasons. 
Their issues of paper money were forbidden, and they were coming 
to resent every interference by Parliament.*® Yet in spite of all, in 
spite of a fierce spirit of sedition, De Kalb believed they nevertheless 
really loved England. ‘There was certainly no disposition to shake 
off British domination by means of foreign power. Their own di- 
visions would cease at once in the presence of a common enemy.*” 
\ny foreign aid they would deem dangerous to their liberties. 
Should France attack England, De Kalb felt sure that the British 
government could get in the colonies all the needed troops, money, 
vessels to conquer the french West Indies.* 

Nevertheless, Kalb reasoned, soon or late the colonies will be 
free. The very distance from England made them so. He found 
the spirit of independence everywhere. ‘Though there was more 
fermentation and vehemence in Boston the spirit of resistance was 
elsewhere the same. The New England colomes, peopled in the 
main by English, were more closely united. Their very privileges, 
he thought, had only increased their pride and arrogance, and Massa- 
chusetts, richest and most populous, gave the cue, the signal tor 
independence.*? [-ven there they were fain to blame not so much 
the ministry as the governor, who for personal ends fomented trouble. 
He found them unable to imagine extreme measures, since the colo- 
nies were so important, the king so good, and their cause so just, 
that government must recognize itself in the wrong, and admit their 
claims.* The baron advised letting them alone, for though fated to 


be independent, all effort to push would only retard their progress 
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toward treedom—disagreeable advice, he knew, bu 
facts. Choiseul rewarded his faithful endeavor to te 
tiring of the reporter and turning his noble back 
\ll this intrigue against the peace of Europe tox 


France and Great Brita: 


fect amity seemed to exist between Fr: 
diality on the surtace, suspicion and hate in secret, mar} 
lations. Each extended the hand ot 
intrigued with the other's enemies m 


planned to torm a league of [russia, Russia, Aust 


against the sea power of I:ngland, to take Gibraltar at ¢ 
close the Mediterranean to british com e4* Whe 
in bad financial straits in 1770, the distresses of France 
fortable objects in British eyes, tor, wrote Walpole 
charmed if another tiger loses his tai Mone 
ypenly collected in England to aid the Corsican rebels ag 
and the British government secretly supplied them wit 
tion.*® Choiseul in anger vowed to collect mone 
sedition in New York and Boston.* Che Corsica it 
exalted in England, which France could revenge o1 
Franklin In 


ight years to show equal adoration 


il 


Johnson's brutal opinion that the 


ws’, the French, into “a proper reverence r us 
tf his Most Christian Majesty would never admit it \ 
Choiseul fell from power, the policy of the Frencl 
it altered. 
Throughout the Choiseul régime of plot and cou 
\merican colonies were little responsi lhe = a 
\merican coionies were little esponsive ne colon! 


herited the immemorial 
they had new reasons of their own for filling 
embittered 


\War after war with the French in Canada, 


Indians to raid the English frontiers, increased the col 
toward all Frenchmen. The repugnance of Puritat 
to Catholic Canada waxed rather than waned with the 
\merican leaders believed that Bourbon despotism fat 
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thing ever attributed to a British ruler by the most violent colonial 
demagogue. James Otis (in 1762) declared that the French king 
was a despotic arbitrary prince, his subjects very miserable.*® Yet 
odious as France was, there is more than one bit of evidence to indi- 
cate that under the provocation of the Stamp Act a mysterious com- 
mittee of American leaders sent secretly to London a man, who 
under certain political circumstances was to hasten to France to try 
to get secret aid, ammunition, and guns from the French govern- 
ment.°? Durand more than once called that fact to Choiseul’s atten- 
tion, and the mysterious French spy ot 1765 heard Virginians mutter 
between their teeth, let the worst come to worst we will call the 
l‘rench to our succor. So convinced was Durand of this intent 
that he urged having an agent in the colomes ready to blow up the 
fire, lving under the ashes, at the moment it is ready to burst out. 
\ll there is lacking, he exhorted, is arms, a chief, and courage for 
these people to make themselves independent. If there were a man 
in New York with the genius of a Cromwell, he could set up a re- 
public there more easily than did the great Oliver. It is for France 
and Spain, he urged, to make that man appear.” 

hat France, and perhaps Spain, would render aid to the Ameri- 
can colonies, should they rebel against the mother country, had long 
been a hobgoblin rising in the darkening path of British statesmen. 
Lord Shelburne wrote in 1767: “If the colonies resist, France and 
Spain would no longer defer breaking a peace, the days of which they 
already count.” ** As the open break became more imminent (1774), 
Burke, Pitt, Barré, the Duke of Grafton, and others sensed the 
danger. “ You will draw a foreign force upon you ”, Burke warned, 
‘if you get in open war with the colonies.” ** “ France has her full 
attention upon you. War is at your door”, cried Chatham.®® Barré 
bent his fierce looks upon the House of Commons, predicting France 
would not be quiet.*° Burke pointed out again and again the rea- 
sons why the Bourbons would intervene.*’ Pamphleteers asked the 
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rhetorical question whether France would be a peaceable spectat 


if British civil contentions.** Only the most blind of the ministerial 


group refused to see the menacing aspect of the | 


Could those who harbored a doubt that France was crouching 


a spring have peered into the secret recesses of official desks at t 
French ministry, all incredulity would have vanished. From 1774 
n, every move in British colonial affairs was chronicled by French 
spies who gloated over the gathering clouds. Garnier, the Fren 
ambassador in London, informed his royal master that he had solved 
the problem of acquiring reports of the most secret debates in tl 
House of Commons by getting the French reporter elected to Parl 
ment. A secretary in the Colonial (ffice gave. for a bribe of so 
guineas a year, the inside information there.’ Vergennes, ministet 
foreign affairs after the accession of Louis XVI... counselled 
Garnier as to the hired agent, the Jesuit Roubaud, who reported de 
ates in the House of Lords. ‘ Get what you can 1 wrot 
Vergennes, “ but use him as a post-horse which one pays tor and 
abandons at the end of the course.” ' rom these spies Vergennes 
learned every detail of the British government’s activities, Chatham's 
and Burke’s speeches, Gage’s plans, the departure of British troops 
while other spies furnished reports of the work of the First Cont 
nental Congress, details of every campaign, names of generals, the 


country’s topography, copies of every proclamatior 
Gage, Carleton, Lord Dunmore, all of which were 
French archives where they lie to-day 

sy July of 1775 French agents in America were reporting 
ill-concealed joy that “ evervbody was running in crowds to the car 
of liberty ”, that there was not a town or city in America where the 
majority of the inhabitants in a frenzy of war were not continual 
practising military manoeuvres. The French agents and the minis 
ters in Paris were sure that the colonists would never again 
to be subjects of Great Britain.“* Not even French herve 


have been more highly lauded than were Arnold and M 


ll this the British knew, but since it was part of the poli 


government in the early days of rebellion to make the colonis 


eve that England was on the best terms with France t 
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deceive the \mericans made it difficult for the British government to 
make effective its complaints that the French were not observing 
neutrality 

Nor was France the only land that looked complacently upon 

Ingland’s troubles. Vergennes did not greatly exaggerate when he 
wrote that if England looks outside to the other countries of the 
world—trom Buenos Aires to New Orleans, from Dunkirk to the 
\ntilles (except Portugal whose defense is only one more burden )— 
she sees only enemies.** Indeed during 1775 England seemed on the 
verge of war with Spain in defense of Portugal. Ralph Izard, 
travelling across Europe (1774-1775), wrote that the cause of 
\merica was approved by all. At Rome he found many well- 
wishers. The Swedish ambassador told him that he was glad to 
find that there was still a part of the world where tyranny was not 
triumphant and where the people dared virtuously to oppose its 
progress. Izard found the proceedings of the Continental Congress 
filling the French, Dutch, German, and Italian papers, which he had 
seen, and he was told that the same was true in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russia.*° Frederick the Great viewed “this Boston Heroism” 
with interest, pleased with England’s troubles.°° The Dutch were 
hoping for independence (1774), wrote Henry Ellis, in hopes the 
\mericans would buy from their shop.” 

\nd vet the French government was not wholly happy. Vergennes 
was aware that the spirit of revolt, wherever it breaks out, is always 
a troublesome example, a moral malady which might become con- 
tagious. He feared that spirit of independence which had made 
so terrible an explosion in North America.** Then there was the 
fear of the British recouping any losses to their fisheries by seizing 
the French fishing grounds."* But above all was the spectre of 
Chatham who, “uniting great talents with a love of glory”, might 
again arouse the English people to war on France.*” He too might 
conciliate America. ‘There was the man to fear. And should he to 
that end yield to the colonies the right of taxation and regulation of 
commerce, would he not make amends by using British sea power to 


seize the French West Indies, and thus regain the lost source of 
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revenue? Louis XVI. himself feared, more than anything else, lest 
Chatham should plunge the world in 


Spain,‘ in order to unite England and her colonies against the « 


monenemy. The King of Spain tully agreed with him 

Meanwhile, in America, opinion was veering towards a hope 
French aid. Faced with the prospect of war with the greatest powet 
n earth, ancient prejudices tended to melt aw [he wiser a 


patriot was, the less he was confident of victory without foreign aid 


Franklin, while yet in London, found the French embassy there most 
attentive, and he did not repulse them lest his count: ht need 
them later. He began (1774) to prophesy foreign interference in 
\merica’s behalt and, indeed, seems to have negotiated with met 


chants and armorers of Holland and France for such munitions « 
war as America might want.*? One after another (1775), Hamilt 
\rthur Lee, R. H. Lee, Charles Lee, William Gordon, John and 
Samuel \dams, General Greene expressed conndence 1! French 
\rthur Lee thought that France looked upon no part of the 
world with a more attentive eye than on America The French 
posture might well make the British tremble.‘* John Adams, 
rced to seek the friendship of England’s enemies”, urged all 


ances with France and Spain. Charles Lee was for feeling their 


pulse. Hamilton argued that their promises to keep quiet meant 
nothing, were mere finesse to hide a sinister design and would never 
bind longer than the temptation to break. Princes’ promises were 
worth nothing anyway, and France would, of course, use every means 
to destroy British power. They might refrain from open rupture, 
but would use every clandestine method to aid America 

Soon after Lexington the public journals in America contained 
matter expressing faith in a French alliance. ‘There was published 
a letter from an American in Paris who wrote that the French to a 
man were strongly in favor of America—on the “ principle of hu 
manity ’. Another thought France would wait until the breach be 


tween England and America was irreparable and then would come t 
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aid Finally, on December 12, 1775, even Congress moved to ex- 
plore the likelihood of French aid. The Committee of Secret Cor 
respondence, Franklin, Dickinson, and Jay, wrote to Arthur Lee that 
Congress wished to know the disposition of foreign powers, but in 
learning it he must use “ impenetrable secrecy ”.’ 

Meanwhile the popular imagination was pleased with delusions 
and anticipations. Early in 1775 colonial journals spread the tale of 
forty ships of war building in Sweden for the French government 
with an eye to the quarrel between England and America.*® In May 
an imaginary French fleet had put to sea to give aid to American 
ships.* sy fall the papers carried the rumor that France and Spain 
had a greater sea force than the British could muster in a year, that 
superior French and Spanish fleets were in the West Indies, that 
Choiseul was again in favor and would lead France and Spain at 
once into war with England.*' Algiers was attacked, and Gibraltar 
besieged by the Spanish, ran the wild rumors. By midsummer of 
1776 the newspapers deluded Americans with a French general and 
an admiral in the West Indies ready to begin hostilities against Eng- 
land as soon as Congress decided upon independence.** 

Nor were France and Spain the only hope. Soon after Bunker 
Hill there were flying rumors of eight German general officers and a 


ship loaded with artillery and ammunition bound for America.* 


lwo months later three German princes were said to be travelling 
incognito in New England hoping to aid America.** ‘There was joy 
everywhere over the report that the King of Prussia was about to 
invade Hanover to collect a British debt.** In the hour of peril 
much comfort was derived from embracing these delusive phantoms 
of hope. 

\gainst the growth of this American aspiration for aid from 
France, British pamphleteers and American Loyalists fought in vain. 
\ pamphlet circulated in the colonies at British government expense 


offered friendly advice against reliance on France.** If America 
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wished the aid of France and Spain no doubt it could be got. British 
felicity is the envy of all nations, the author insinuated. “ Slaves al 
ways hate the free.” But can Americans trust such ai “ Will the 
despotism of France establish a new Empire of Liberty Will 
French armies conquer for America and not tor themselves? “ Will 

w Inquisition of Spain make a [’rotestant cause independent ? ’ 
sked the pamphleteer, appealing to New | ny and prejud l hese 


dark hints were reinforced by Joseph Galloway’s reminder of the 
unger, and all the horrors of French slavery and popish superst 
tion”. In every way he tried to recall the old American hate « 
france. Her ambition is still alive, he warned. Her power is asleep, 


but willawake. With her aid America would win independence from 


ngland only to become the slave of arbitrary power f popish 
igotry and superstition. Beware of the miseries of a foreign yoke 
he pleaded.** Indeed, when John Adams first suggested in Congress 


application to Europe he got only “ grimaces ” and “ convulsions 
from the members, for whose nerves it was too much But all warn- 
ng and hesitance was in vain. These imagined terrors were nothing 
npared with the dismay in the heart of every reasoning American 

as he contemplated war with England lacking the aid of France 
\fter the news of Lexington and Concord had spread in ever 
widening circles over the sea and throughout Europe, the French gov 
ernment felt pressure from every side to render some kind of aid to 
the Americans. It was the fashion in France in those days of abso- 
lutism for men of influence in the state to sit down and write to the 


monarch as publicists to-day write to the public in magazines or for 


the Sunday supplement of a great newspaper, long articles urging 
their political views. ‘These mémoires, hundreds of them preserved 
in the French foreign archives division of .\/émoires et Documents, 


written by dukes, counts, nobles of every degree, great ministers of 


state, and intended solely tor the eyes of the king and his ministers, 
pressed at this time the argument that the prestige and the funda- 
mental economic interests of the French nation were at stake in the 
outcome of England’s struggle with her colomes Ihe Duke de 
Noailles, the Count de Broglie, the Count de St. Germain, the 
Chevalier d’Anemours, De Magnieres, and many lesser persons 
ottered the motives of historical example, of French safety, of right 
or of honor, decorous mantles for everything from secret aid to brutal 


assault.** The sophisticated writers recalled that Carthage once had 
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a navy, now England; that Carthage was destroyed, why not Eng- 
land? Others reminded the king that Queen Elizabeth gave aid to 
Holland in its struggle with the Duke of Alba. Like the Dutch 
provinces the Americans were republicans suffering impatiently and 
trving to shake off the yoke of domination, jealous to excess of their 
liberty, ready to sacrifice all to preserve it. England on the other 
hand was a nation rich, drunk with its success in the last war, im- 
patient of the least resistance, resembling, indeed, the Romans dictat- 
ing laws to their colonists. 

Such were the arguments that reached the king, but outside the 
court the expression of sympathy was even more ardent. Joseph de 
Maistre, fired by Rousseau, cried “ Liberty, insulted in Europe, has 
taken its flight to America, another hemisphere”, and there France 
must protect it.*® Citizens, philosophers, young nobles, who had 
found in their classics, and in Voltaire and Rousseau, enthusiasm for 
the cause of freedom, became patrons of the colonial rebels. Even 
the meagre press, published only with royal permission, gave much 
space to sympathetic accounts of American events.*° 

In the very cabinet of the king progress was being made beyond 
what the impatient French society imagined. The Count de Vergen- 
nes, minister of foreign affairs, denounced in popular verse as a fool, 
a dolt, a tool of the British ministry, used words in 1775 much the 
same as Choiseul had used ten years earlier concerning England. 
She, the declared enemy of France, was haughty, avaricious, jealous, 
seeking supremacy in the four quarters of the earth. She was power- 
fully armed and ready to strike in a convenient moment.** Here 
was the time marked out by Providence to deliver the universe from 
a greedy tyrant. To this end Vergennes urged not open war but 
secret aid. Count de St. Germain too proposed secret aid; ** Turgot, 
his face set like flint against open war, “ the greatest of evils ’, which 
he declared meant financial ruin, would nevertheless favor aid which 
was sub rosa; he would shut ministerial eves to the Americans buy- 
ing ammunition in French ports.’ 

he ministry advanced far enough to accept, in the fall of 1775 


the proffered services of one Bonvouloir to go to Philadelphia.** He 
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structed Garnier to say that the French government knew nothing of it, that the 


met there the Secret Committee of Congress. w Se e memberc 
came to a rendezvous in the dark different roads, to tind t 
Bonvouloir had no right, no power ie was onlv “a traveller 

f curiosity", but he intimated darkly, showing | ind or 


little “’, that Congress could get the sinews var trom [rane 


would but ask Chev asked him about engineers, art and supple 
and tree entrance and exit to French harbors, and whether the 


send a deputy. He would say only that France wished the 


well, was able to furnish engineers, and that getting munitions was 
only a matter “ between one merchant thet t d 
give addresses, and perhaps French officials at the ports would shut 
their eves Yet, he insists. he made no advances 

“ absolutely nothing”. As to a deputy, “ it was slippery business in 
the face of the English ” Evasive landestine, underground as 


the French approaches were, Congress took heart at last and 


March 2, 1776, sent Silas Deane as an agent to bu upplic 


On his arrival in Paris early in July, the British at once knew 
name, his lodgings, and the purpose of his t wo powerful 
-nglish diplomats were sent to counteract him, and the city “ swart 
with Englishmen ”, it seemed to Deane.** He was filled with “ heart 
rending anxiety ’, for at the head of the French minis 


no daring genius ”, and though 7 


pects for accomplishing his mission 

Fortunately for Deane and the American cause the caut 
French king and his ministry had already been led across the brid 
of doubt, in part by public opinion, in part by the tireless zeal an 
infectious enthusiasm of Caron de Beaumarchais, who was the 
of Benvenuto Cellini reborn in the eighteenth century Phoug] 
sharing at times even the moral standards of his prototvpe, Be 
marchais with all his love of intrigue had a certain nobilit cl 
acter, an heroic fervor for the cause of freedom 
writer of plays, one of the most fascinating figures that 
} } 1 ] 


records, had risen by his own talents from the humble 
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watchmaker to a position of influence even in the superb court of 
Louis XVI. He had been sent on a delicate mission in 1775 to 


england to recover from the notorious Chevalier d’Eon papers which 


n his hands were dangerous to the French state. He was wholly 
successful, outwitted “this fiery and deceitful creature ’’, who con- 
fessed to having been in disguise for twenty years, and who now be 
ame a “crazy woman’, crazy over Beaumarchais, who laughed at 
having to play “ gallant cavalier’ to this “capitaine de dragons ”’ 
this woman, who, nevertheless, ‘“ drank and smoked and swore like 
. German trooper”. While engaged in this wild romance Beau- 
marchais, in the home of John Wilkes in London—a home haunted 
friends of America—met Arthur Lee, and through him first 
touched the pulse of American life. Only a spark was necessary to 
ire his sympathetic nature. In a moment he became almost idola 
ous of the cause of his “ dear Americans’, clapping his hands and 
triumphing over every victory, trembling lest the pleas he offered in 
behalf of America be denied lo both Vergennes and the French 
king he sent letter after letter, amazingly audacious, reminding the 
king that he was responsible to God, to himself, and to a great people 
r his decision. He even prayed the Guardian Angel of the state 
rr just a half-hour audience with the king. 
In these appeals he exhausted every argument and every sophistry 
» win Louis XVI. from his scruples even against secret aid. Did 
he owe most to the proud English or to his own people, Beaumarchais 
isked? Let the king beware of a deplorable excess of equity to- 
wards his enemies, urged the author of Figaro. Let him remember 
that the policy of governments is not the moral law of its citizens. 
\Vere men angels, counselled the Barber of Seville, political wavs 
might be disclaimed. Moreover, let the king reflect that a kingdom 
is a vast isolated body, further removed from its neighbors by a di- 
versity of interests than by the sea, the citadels, and the barriers 
which bound it. Beaumarchais appealed to Athens and to Solon- 
to the wisdom of all the ages. As to his duty the king must under- 
stand that though strict and vigorous in its performance to his own 
people, to other nations his duty was only conventional. He taunted 
the king with Dunkirk, with his impotence before the partition of 
Poland, with the perfidious British seizure of five hundred French 
vessels at the opening of the last war. He recalled the lost provinces 
in America and pointed the danger of further losses. Is France 
again to become the victim of England and the laughing-stock of 
Europe, he asked. In the name of the glory and prosperity of his 


~ 


reign, Beaumarchais implored his roval master, let him realize the 


facility of doing, the certainty of success, the mense ‘ ‘ 
glory and tranquillity ” The only really important matter now. he 
cried, is America and all that pertains to it. Thus he forced on the 
kingly attention “ the famous quarrel between .\merica and lngland 
which is soon going to divide the world ”’.” 
Since French finances seemed to preclude open war, secret aid 
was the one solution indicated Phat would bring the fruits of ; 
great victory without the danger of combat Then, t linch al 


other arguments, Beaumarchais, after meeting Arthur Lee in London, 
audaciously wrote the king: “ /I’¢ must aid the Ame) to save 
our own West Indies. Lee had declared that the Continental Cor 

gress had authorized him to demand a treaty of commerce with 


France in order that America might ge m her the munitions « 


war without which defeat was certain. Should France refuse, Lee 
threatened, America must yield to England, and ther 


parts of the empire might become reconciled by tighting side by side 


they would unite in an attack on the French and Spanish West Indies 


It is impossible to determine whether Lee or Beaumarchais invented 


this amazing threat, but it was just the menace to have the greatest 
effect with the French ministry. Over and over again that frightfu 
portent had appeared in reports and mémoires familiar to every mem 
ber of the ministry. De Kalb prophesied it in his report in 1768.' 
St. Germain twice raised the spectre in his mémoires to the king 
Che ease of conquest would suggest the idea,” he wrote the « 


uses are easy to find.” Only thus could England recoup he 


losses°” Turgot had the same vision, fearing most for Martinique 
and Porto Rico. Only thus could the government hide its shame 
from the English nation.’ Indeed, John Adams had intimated ; 


much in the Continental Congress, though that could not have beer 


known to the French ministry 


Pressing the Lee story with all his fiery zeal, Beaumarchais urge 
the king, urged Vergennes. France could escape war only by a 
vancing money for secret aid On March 17 and again in \ 
of 1776, Vergennes himself proposed “ veiled and hidden aid to ay 
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pear t me trom Commerce" Beaumarchais promised to pre- 
vent such aid becoming “a firebrand between France and England ” 
Long before the ministry made its fateful decision Beaumarchais had 


wrtered his services 


and when a million livres was ventured it was 
Reaumarchais to whom it was entrusted to found the merchant house 


talez and Company”, on rue Vieille-du-Temple in Paris, 


which straightway took all the risks of a private merchant and sup 
plied American needs through the risky channels of a pretended com- 
merce \s one reads the documents in this matter one must be con 


need that Beaumarchais furnished the brains, the intellect, the tire 
less energy which pushed the French ministry into action. His ac 
tivity was not a fundamental cause, but was the actual occasion. 
Thus it was that the French government was brought to the deci- 
sion to give secret aid to .\merica in a time of direst need. Too little 
1 has been given in our histories to this secret aid which pre- 
ceded by more than eighteen months the treaty of alliance and open 
tid. Washington’s victory at Trenton and Princeton was doubtless 
made possible by the supplies furnished by the French or through 
their instigation. But the outstanding fact is that the battle of 
Saratoga, won, it is true, by American soldiers, but won with am- 
munition and guns of which ninety per cent. were obtained through 
french channels, became itself the final encouragement and the cause 
of the French delusion which determined Louis XVI. and his minis- 
try to reach the great resolution to enter the war on the American 
side. That resolution determined that the United States of America 


should become in 1783 one of the independent nations of the world. 
C. H. Van Tyne 
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iii wa ( 
et fundamentally a “ peculiar institution ” dominated 1 dom 
industrial, and political activity of all classes t was apparent that 
peacetul continuance of the controlling influence of slavery could 
last only as long as there existed a common belief among non-slave 
holders that their relation to a syste { slave labor rested upon a 


basis of mutual advantage. The dominant race had been held 1 
gether by a class consciousness which seemed more vital than the d 
ferences which separated it into g 
farmers, artisans, and poor whites. ‘lowards the close of the ante 
bellum period, however, obvious defects of an undiversified economy 
caused a re-examination of industrial society, and in the process the 
antagonisms latent in the relations of the various elements of the 
white population came to the surface. As a consequence there tool 
shape a movement of discontent which promised to wrest political 
leadership from the hands of the gentry and overthrow t 
monopoly of the plantation system 

It remained tor Hinton Rowan Helper to express this “ impend 
ing crisis’ in its extreme form He declared that an ineradicable 


class antagonism separated those who owned slaves from those whx 


owned none. Describing himself as one of the non-slaveholders hx 
urged his fellow-sufferers to rise in revolt, cast off the voke of the 
* planting oligarchy ’, and govern according to their own class intet 
ests.* Helper’s appeal met with no response among the non-slave 


holders. Many of them were illiterate, and the book had or a 
limited circulation in the South. Yet this obvious explanation should 
not obscure the fact that Helper was proceeding on a false assump 
tion. Moderate reformers, men like De Bow, William Gregg, and 
} 


been studying the problem of South 


Governor Hammond, had long 


ern industry. From their experience one is impressed with 1 
that instead of a clear-cut issue between the slaveholders and not 

slaveholders, the latter group itself rested on a congeries of complex 
interests which prevented the development of a class consciousness 


that could be directed against the institution of slavet 
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It is necessary to view the non-slaveholding element in the light 
of its complex composition. The province of this paper is the life, 
attitude, and social significance of the most wretched portion of the 
population. The poor whites of the ante-bellum South were at the 
very bottom of society. Yet their presence went far in affecting the 
course of Southern history in the period before the Civil War, as 
their regeneration since then has been a characteristic feature of the 


rise of a New South. 
IT. 


he South contained a number of areas which stood out in sig 
nificant isolation as the habitat of the poor whites. In Georgia such 
a district was found in the pine barrens of the south-central portion 
of the state whose insularity was accentuated by a tier of black-helt 
counties which surrounded it. In the amount of cotton and corn 
produced, property in live stock, and cash value of farms, the poor 
white counties were far outstripped by their more fortunate neigh 
bors.* The region of the pine barrens was also completely detached 
from the centres where manufactures either had been established or 
were beginning.* Mississippi, likewise, had a_ well-defined poor 
white area. East of the Pearl River a barren section of pine woods 
formed a distinct portion of the state known as East Mississippi, the 
home of the “ hill-billies ’, “ sand-hillers”’, and “ clay-eaters”. In 
the western portion of the state, on the fertile bottom-lands of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, the plantation system had beer 
established in an advanced form. Between these two districts there 
was great disparity in the per capita distribution of wealth, the aver- 


f the black belt exceeding in wealth the average inhabitant 


age white 
of East Mississippi by ten to fifteen times.” Similarly in South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Florida, “ sand-hillers and “ clay-eaters ” 
were to be found living in clusters through the pine woods, the 
abandoned clay bottoms, and the unproductive sand-hills. 

Scattered through these barrens the poor whites lived in isolated 
communities remote trom centres of trade and untouched by the 
normal currents of Southern life.” Infrequently traversed roads 
might with difficulty be traced through the wild, sparsely settled 
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n the turpentine industry, did the census reports indicate more than 50 hands 
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Poor Wiutes of the 


yuntry, but these paths were “ almost overgrown with gras S 
dim and blind that the traveller almost unconsciously wande 
1em into the forest ” The land was of slight value, and its la 
ertility made agriculture a doubtful venture. Consequently the land 
was in no demand from product let nd the r white 
difficulty in finding smal which he \ 
olested.* 

Here he would build a rude cabin of round logs the typical 
uckwoods mannet “A few ricket hairs, a long bench, a dirt 
ed or two, a spinning-whee skillet. at rvit 
triangular cupboard in one corner and a ra r|] the family 
fle “’® might serve as an inventory of the contents of the cabin’s 

gle roon Food could be procure vith a um of effort 

Wild hogs, deer, wild turkeys, squirrels, raccoons ssums—these 
und many more are at [the] very doors [of the p whites]; ar 

‘old Silver Heels’ [the rifl walk a few 


they have only to pick up [t 
miles out into the forest, and return home laden with enougl 
last them a week.””? The vield of their rifles and fishing 


night be supplemented by corn and potatoes trom their straggling 
vardens." Altogether it was a life without much effort and it pri 
iuced a class of lazy, idle men who gained a universal reputatior 
hittlessness.?? 
\s a rule the poor whites were illiterate and ignorant Che wu 
developed educational system of the South did not extend into the 
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remote districts where they made their homes,’* while their own 
inertia formed an effective barrier to the extension of reform.*® 
Che ignorance of the class had far-reaching results, giving birth to 
prejudices which made it easy to acquiesce in slavery at a time when 
others were pointing to that institution as the cause of the poor 
whites’ degeneracy.*® It is not certain that education would have 
altered greatly the situation. Gilmore, reflecting the opinion of most 
Northern and European travellers, stated that destruction of slavery 
would follow inevitably the education of the poor whites.7* On the 
other hand, Fitzhugh averred that if the poor man were educated and 
given “respectable employment” (i.¢c., work artificially closed to 
slaves by law) he would become “a noble and privileged character 
and he would then like the negroes and slavery because his high posi- 
tion would be due to them ”.** The foreign observer was apt to be 
blind to the social and economic relations existing between the poor 
white and the slave, and the importance to the former of maintain- 
ing the system of slavery to safeguard his own self-respect. If edu- 
cation were to bring power it is logical to assume that such power 
might be employed in asserting a superiority that had little basis of 
fact once slavery was abolished and artificial restraints swept aside. 

Perhaps the most regrettable habit of the poor white was that of 
eating clay. How prevalent this disease was it is impossible to ascer- 
tain. Lyell, the English scientist, believed it to be common among 
the poor whites of the lower South.’® Occasional references to the 
“ dirt-eaters and “clay-eaters” are found in scattered sources. 
As illustrative of this sort of evidence a conversation between a 
Northern traveller and his negro guide may be quoted: 


Are there many of these poor whites around Georgetown [S. ‘ 


‘Not many ’round Georgetown, sar, but great many in de up-countr} 
har, and dey’m all ‘like—pore and no account; none ob ’em kin read, and 
dey all eat clay.” 

‘Eat clay!” I said; ‘“* What do you mean by that?” 

“Didn't you see, massa, how yaller all dem wimmin war? Dat’s 
De little children begin ’fore dev kin walk, and dev 


cause dey eat clay. 


4De Bow, Resources of the Southern and Western States (New Orleans, 
852-1853), I. 71, 246; Olmsted, Back Country, pp. 25, 4 31-337; Helper, 7 
pending Crisis, p. 288 
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Years after the period of this study dirt-eating, the anemic, milky 
complexions, and the stupid, lazy attitude of the poor whites were 


disease (uncinariasis). In 1g02 Dr. Charles Wardell Stik 
ceeded in demonstrating the prevalence of the malady in the rural, 
sandv districts of the South, the areas in which the poor whites had 
been living tor generations Chis “ poor man’s malad the most 
common illness of the infected districts, was the true cause of “ much 


of the trouble popularly attributed to ‘ dirt-eating *, * resin-chew 


and even some of the proverbial laziness of the poorer classes of the 
white population ”’ 

One has only to compare the description of the ante-l« 
white with Dr. Stiles’s symptoms of hookworm disease to realize that 


the people living on the same ground in the vears before 1860 were 
suffering from the same trouble as their descendants in 1002. Henry 
Ker in 1816 when speaking of complexions that were of “a vellow 
sickly cast ” ** was describing the same phenomena that Stiles 

tured as “anemic, waxy-white to a vellow or tan, shrive 
ment-like or tallow appearance The sand-hiller—* la: lean, 
angular, and bony, with flaming red, or flaxen, or sand r cart 

colored hair, sallow complexion, awkward manners, and a natural 
stupidity or dullness of intellect that almost surpasses beliet wh 
crossed Hundley’s pages,?° was of the same species as the thin, pot 
bellied figures with drawn faces who recently stepped up to the field 
dispensaries of the Rockefeller Foundation to be cured of uncinaria- 
sis.2* Gilmore’s “ dirt-eaters ** were satisfving 
petite due to the anemia and abnormal condition of the intestinal 
tract ’,** which marks the advanced stages of chro hookworm 


lisease. If then we are to conclude that to some extent at least the 
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ante-bellum poor whites were suffering from a disease which weak- 
ened them in mind and body, we must be ready to modify the ex- 
treme statements of contemporaries who condemned these “ degener- 
ates, the children of ancient poverty and wrong ”,?* as personally ac- 
countable for their destitution 

Che poverty, ignorance, and shiftless outlook on life characteristic 

the class are the outgrowth of an environment of barren soils and 
solated stagnation. The road to the true frontier, towards progress 
and independence, was barred by the plantation belt which enclosed 
many of the poor white areas An inert contentment with their lot 
had also developed in a group long accustomed to fill no place in pro- 
ductive society. This will become evident after an examination of 


the relation of the poor whites to the Southern industrial organiza- 


tion 
IT] 
The poor white class was the slum element of the South. This 
fact the South never fully accepted. The harsh condemnation of 


Northern and European critics that it constituted a rotten core in 
Southern society was passed over as foreign prejudice and had little 
effect upon Southern thought.*? Several factors contributed in pro- 
ducing the complacency with which the typical Southerner viewed the 
presence of the poor white class. The absence of continued contact 
hetween the responsible elements of society and the poor whites, 
coupled with the total lack of discontent on the part of the latter, 
which, if present, might have compelled consideration of the prob- 
lem, made for ignorance and neglect of its existence. Southern so- 
ciety considered itself exceptionally favored with a remarkably small 


pauper class and failed to see suffering as striking as that which fell 


29 Ing! lelights, p. 24 
Se he next note 

1 Frances A. (Kemble Butler wrot hat the poor white class was “ the 
mos graded race of human beings claiming an Anglo-Saxon origin that can be 
found on the face of the earth—filthy, lazy, ignorant, brutal, proud, penniless 
savages witho ne of the nobler attributes which have been found occasionally 
illied to tl ces of savage nature Journal of a Residence on a Georgian 
Plantation, in 1838-1839 (New York, 1863), p. 146. Olmsted approximates this 
in The Cotton Kingdom, 1. 13, 8 This group of critics exaggerated, no doubt, 
but the contempt of Southern planters frequently led to equally harsh condemna- 
n Thus Hundley was puzzled to “ comprehend for what purpose the miserable 
wretches wer: ver allowed to obtain a footing in this country”. Social Re- 
ations, pp. 265-266. The foreigner tended to hold the system responsible for 


class while the Southerner attributed it to individual fail- 


the degradation of the =e 


Po I] ies ¢ 17 
to the lot of the working-classes of the North an t England.*? 


Neither suffering nor poor relief, however, was the criteri 
which the poverty of the South was to be appraised. It had its own 
peculiarities, and these were the product of the organizatior 
dustrial society. The plantation system by virtually monopolizing 
industry rendered superfluous the potential labor contribution of the 
poor white, consigning him to a life of uselessness so far as produ 
tive society was concerned. Economically the class was not directly 
exploited by others, but its unutilized capacities presented a serious 
indictment 

Che planter justified his neglect by declaring the poor whites 
irresponsible, lazy, and dishonest, attributes rendering them value 
less as laborers LTundley expressed this point o1 ew when he de 
clared that “there is no longer anv possible meth wl 
can be weaned from leading the lives of vagrom-men, idlers, and 
squatters, useless to themselves and the rest of mankind ° his 
contempt of their capacities was shared by the middle classes and 
slaves. A “ Charleston working man” flatteringly bestowed upon 
“ the whiskey-drinking, potatoe-raising, charcoal burning Sand-hillers 


htful employment of hammering 


intellect enough for the delig 
granite”, and thus, he believed, they could be induced to d e state 
some service.**. A Northern critic, holding the thesis that tree labo 
would ultimately supplant slave labor in the South, was convinced 
that the free labor would have to be imported from free communities 
He had no expectation of the poor whites accomplishing this end 
\s a class they “ were shiftless, ignorant, and degraded ’ such at 


extent that they would be no match for the slave 


holder Che 1 
whites met on all sides an overwhelming distrust of their capacities 
the defense reaction of a societv in which they, as a productive factor, 


were superfluous 


Prejudice was an additional consideration preventing the e 
ment of the class in the plantation system. The planter had 
natural distaste to exchange absolute for partial au ove 
struments by which he achieves his purpose; and the er ment ot 
2 Hundley, Relations, p. 2¢ Fitzhug f ‘ 
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Hundley, So Relations, ) rd 
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al i yur together, is almost as difficult as working, under the same 
oke, an unbroken horse and a docile ox. Again, however repugnant it 
iy be to the self-esteem, and contrary to the habits of the rich man to 


treat his labourers with respect, he has to do it when emploving white 
men, trom motives of self-interest which lie below the surface. and he 


consequently habitually avoids arranging his affairs in such a way as will 


make it necessary for him to ofter them employment 


Because they might leave their jobs at any time ** and because it was 
impossible to drive them,** white laborers were not as desirable on 
the plantation as slaves. Those poor whites remaining in the planta- 
tion areas were the cause of much worry to the planter. He con- 
sidered their presence as demoralizing to the slaves,*® charged them 
with stealing from the plantation and supplying the negroes with 
whiskey.** Consequently the planter often felt it necessary to en- 
courage the poor whites to seek homes elsewhere.** 

[t was virtually the unanimous opinion of men from without the 
South and of many within that labor was considered disreputable be- 
cause it was performed by slaves. From this premise it was rea- 
soned that the poor white, sharing the disdain for labor, refused to 
work unless compelled to do so from necessity. ‘* To work industri- 
ously . . .", wrote Olmsted, “1s, in the Southern tongue, to ‘ work 
like a nigger’; and, from childhood, the one thing in their condition 


which has made life valuable to the mass of whites has been that the 


niggers are vet their inferiors.” ** ‘Tocqueville ** and Cairnes ** re- 
peated the observation, while some Southerners spoke of making labor 
* respectable ” by a classification which would restrict the employment 
of negroes to “ such callings as are unbecoming to white men”, per- 
mitting the whites alone to engage in the professions, mechanic arts, 
and commerce.*” From different motives, but to the same end, were 
the protests of white mechanics and masons against employing 
negroes in the trades.*' 

Che existence of the prejudice against engaging in labor disgraced 
by slavery, however, can easily be overstated and its effect upon the 


idleness of the poor white class exaggerated. More frequently the 
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prejudice was used as an extenuation for idleness caused by other 
factors.** Southern society as it was organized before the Civil War 
provided no position that the poor white could fill that was not already 
being satistactorily filled by others. Consequently no pressure of 
public opinion arising from the need of realizing his potentialities 
stimulated him to abandon his easy, stagnant mode of living The 
planter, satished with the plantation system, defending it ardently as 
the crisis approached, unwilling to initiate a diversification of in 
dustry, contemptuous of the poor white’s capacities, was not con 
cerned in the existence of a lower class that was unobtrusive and 
contented, whose chief sins were idleness and shiftlessness. And 
the poor white, simple in mind and attitude, was content to bask in 


the sunlight ot indifference.*” 


IV 
The possibility that the poor whites might improve their position 
by engaging in profitable employment in manufactures was scarcely 
more than an academic question before 1860. There had long ex 
isted an antipathy in the South toward manufactures that was only 
beginning to give way before the plea for diversification as a factor 
in the development of Southern nationalism. In the cotton states 


the advocacy of manufactures “ was looked upon locally as more or 


43 Hundley pointed to the fact that the supposedly universal prejudice did 
not atfect the yeoman farmers They not only worked their own farms but wher 
prosperous enot to own a slave or two were even to be found laboring side by 
side at the same tasks with their human chattels. Social Relations, pp. 195-19 
In another place after maintaining that the labor of the mechanic was respected 

the South he declared, “ It is respectable to labor—to a re an honest liveli 
hood by one’s own industry—all the world over; but where, we should like to 
know, is it considered genteel or fashionable? Ibid., pp. 120-121. The ye 
man farmers and the mechanics of the South were important elements in South 
ern industry and were consequently more respected [The poor whites alone wer 
the outcasts 

49 As Southern economists began to see the necessity of diversification there 
was some consideration of making the poor white class a produ e factor by 
itilizing its labor. Consequently an embryonic public 1 was shaping w 
had it continued to develop in the ante-bellum period, might have created 
force which would have drawn the poor whites into industrial society As was 
however, no opportunity was presented to the group as clas i ing their 
isolation. Governor Hammond of South Carolina remarked that such labor as 
the poor whites could find was not remunerati nough t ccupy ther Helper 
Impending Crisis, p. 165. De Bow believed that a demand for the labor of the 
class would raise it from want and beggary Resources, I. 24 dr ntributor 

the work just cited wrote that “the acquisitior t Ww appeared s 
lifficult [to the poor whites] that they decline the ho; Ss pursuit, and many 

become the a St Passiy subjects f al Ss conseq r Ibid I 
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less treasonable in that it implied some slight belief in tariff and the 
rightfulness of protection ” lowards the end of the ante-hellum 
period, however, a tendency towards diversification of industry was 
evident and much was said of the possibility of manufactures in the 
South.’ In spite of the propaganda carried on by the press and 
commercial conventions, Southern manufactures remained insignifi 
cant to the close of the period.*? As late as 1860, William Gregg 
saw little progress and was still endeavoring “to show that all the 
failures of manufacturing establishments in the South have been 
mainly the result of the absence of Southern patronage ”’ To the 
end the South remained but little interested in any organization of 
industry except the slave plantation system. 

he revolution in industry came after the Civil War, and conse 
quently the poor white was not affected in the period of this study 
There were, however, isolated experiments some of which affected 
small groups of poor whites and suggested the ultimate regeneration 
of the class. One of these experiments was begun in 1833 in the 
pine woods north of Montgomery, \labama, by Daniel Pratt, a 
native of the North. Factories for the manufacture of cotton gins 
and cotton goods were constructed, the business flourished, and a 
thriving town, Prattsville, developed. The emplovees were white 
people—men, women, and children, from the surrounding country 
The homes of the operatives were furnished by the company at a 
small rent, and schools and churches were constructed for their use 
The total population amounted to eight hundred, one-fourth of 
whom were engaged in the factories. The poor whites were brought 
together in a compact community for self-improvement. ‘The result 
was that the narrowness and unprogressiveness, as well as_ the 
poverty, of their former position tended to disappear. Socially their 
previously utter insignificance gave way to useful employment.” 

William Gregg operated several cotton factories, the one at 
Graniteville, South Carolina, having the reputation of being the 
finest and probably the largest in the South.** He had marked con 

"Channing, History of the United States, V. 7¢ 


The movement can be traced especially in De Bow's Review 


The Southern cotton factories in 1860 had 290,000 spindles, as compared 
with 5,236,000 for the United States. Clark, History of Manufactures, p. 558 
lhe proportion of the Southern population engaged in manufacturing was 1 ¢ 
&2, as compared with to 8 in New England, 1 to 15 in the Middle states, and 1 


$8 in the Western states. Jbid., p. 58« 
53 De Bow's Review, XXIX. 77 (July, 1860) 
‘Ibid., XI. 102 (July, 1851); ibid., IV. 136 (September, 1847 


Clark, History of Manufactures pp. 556-557 


victions concerning the poor white class in its relation to industr\ 
He attributed its destitution to the organization of industry which 
deprived the poor white of a means of livelihood “ \lv experience 


at Gramiteville ", he wrote, “ has satisfied me, that unless our poot 
people can be brought together in villages, and some means of em 
ployment afforded them, it will be an utterly hopeless effort to under 
take to educate them.”’ He argued for the investment of a portion 
of Southern capital in a type of industry that would give employ 
ment to the poor whites, thus providing them responsib 
society. His factory was organized on this basis and from his ex 
perience one concludes that ignorance, shiftlessness, and contentment 
with poverty were not inherent qualities of the poor white class but 
the results of a meaningless existence. Gregg himself was confident 
that employment would raise the poor white to a position of intel 
vence, thrift, and usefulness 

The role of the poor white in Southern politics was definitely 
circumscribed by characteristics of his environment and position 
His geographic, social, and economic segregation from the remaindet 
of society was a factor of primary significance in affecting his exet 
cise of the suffrage. The isolation in such areas as East Mississippi 
and the Georgian pine woods gave the class an element of compact 
ness and cohesion the attainment of which by other means was pre 
vented by ignorance, lack of leadership, and inertia. In much the 
same manner the social and economic ostracism of the class suggested 
a class interest that was at times kindled by the harangues on de 
mocracy by the backwoods demagogue. 

Che prejudices of the poor white were expressed first in terms of 
the slave and then in terms of democracy Che economic barriet 
between the poor white and the negro was weak and only artificially 
maintained, so that from it sprang a rational self-interest in the poor 


® De Bow's Review, X1 33-136 (August, 18> 
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white, expressed in a strong personal hatred for the negro and a 
firm conviction that slavery was essential. Hundley and Olmsted, 
Stirling and De Bow, Helper and Fitzhugh had this at least in 
common; they all recognized the strength and depth of the poor 
white’s attachment to slavery.** His racial prejudices limited the 
extent to which he would follow in attacking the social order.*® 
Fundamentally his actions would be guided by an interest to preserve 
the institution of slavery and, whereas the wealthy planter would 
endeavor to keep the issue out of politics and let things slumber, the 
politician who sought the votes of the poor white class would be 
keen to urge violent resistance to the enemies of slavery, to flatter the 
poor white by condemning the slave."” 

he democratic prejudices of the poor white areas were similar 
to those of the backwoods generally and the methods used by the 
astute American politician are to be found in the history, past or 
present, of any American city or countryside. Franklin E. Plummer 
found in the poor whites of East Mississippi a fertile field for his 
resourceful enterprise. ©n one of his contests he and a competitor, 
Judge Cage, agreed to canvass the pine woods together. At one 
place they stopped at a cabin for dinner. The judge immediately 
ingratiated himself with the mother by kissing the little girl. But 
when the astonished parent saw the redoubtable Plummer pick up 


her “ wee toddling boy, lay it gently across his lap, turn over its 


poorest and humblest freeman of the South feels as sensibly, per- 
haps more sensibly than the wealthiest planter, the barrier which nature, as well 
s law, has erected between the white and black races, and would scorn as much 
S e universal degradation which st follow, whenever s br ? 
dow! De Bow, Res also Hundley, Rela 
74: He é fending ’ pp. 42-43; Olmsted, The ( n Ku 
I S g, Letters, p. 86; Fitzhugh, Cannibals All, p. 32 
»At times the poor white might vaguely ponder over the effect of slavery 
his life He seldom, however, went beyond expressing a wish that things 
were different and ended with a sense of helplessness to alter conditions. “I 
wish there warn't no niggers here”, he would say. “ They are a great cuss to 
this country, I expect. But ‘twouldn’t do to free ‘er that wouldn't do nohow 
sted, Cotton Kingdom, II 10. “I'd like it if we could get rid on ‘em to 
yonst another would remar! “I wouldn't like to hev ‘em freed, if they was 
gw hang ‘r d Now suppose they was free, you see they'd all think 
hemselves Just as good as we Ibid., I. 28 
'Consequently the poor white districts were chiefly democratic, a fact which 
sed Hundley (S Relations, pp. 265-266), and irritated Helper (Impending 
Crisis, p. 172 rhe adherence of the poor white areas to the “ fire-eating 
party is shown in an examination of the political maps in A. C. Cole, Whig Party 
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little petticoat, and go to hunting red bugs she was enchanted 
and never torgot that tender hearted Cong: 
But Plummer’s genius for getting votes was capable « 

greater flights. He knew exactly how to play upon the emotions of 
his constituents. One day, Powhatan Ellis, United States senat 
and minister to Mexico, a Democrat but aristocratic in appearance 
and habits, invaded Plummer’s bailiwick In crossing a creek Ellis 
lost his portmanteau. Immediately Plummer saw an opportunity « 

crushing a rival and published the following advertisement in the 
Monticello paper. “* Lost by Hon. Powhattan Ellis, in crossing Tal 
lahala: 6 lawn handkerchiefs; 6 cambric shirts; 2 night d 
cap; I pr. stays; 4 pr. silk stockings; hair brush, flesh-brush, nail 


brush, clothes-brush, razors, and dressing-glass, pomatum, perfume, 


etc., etc.” °* Commenting on this a Mississippi historian state 
“That advertisement killed the Judge east of the Pearl river; such 
a sample of ‘ swelled head’ effeminacy and Natchez dandvism was 
not wanted in the piney woods.” * Plummer’s cry of “ Plummet 
for the people, the people for Plummer”, his invective, and blunt 
ridicule of the aristocracy kept East Mississippi solidly behind him 
He succeeded in constructing a strong and compact machine which 
kept him in office and enabled him to exert much influence in state 
politics.” 

Instances of similar nature were to be found elsewhere. One 
politician confessed to an English traveller that although he possessed 
a horse he always travelled on foot through the pine woods to im- 
press the poor whites with his democratic deportment.' \ repre 
sentative to the Alabama legislature from a poor white district was 
defeated in seeking re-election because his ambitious daughter had 
worn a dress with flounces according to the latest Parisian fashion 
whence arose the report that she was holding herself above the pine 
woods constituency.** In conversing with a Southern congress: 
representing a poor white district Hlundley was informed that “ in 
those Congressional districts in which they |the poor whites] mostly 
abound . . . no person who is temperate and lives cleanlily, and like 
a gentleman, and who will not therefore condescend to drinl 
hurrah with every Tom, Dick, and Harry, need ever hope for politi 

61 J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi as 
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al preferment He |the congressman| said, that, in certain 
parts of his district, “the red-eye’ was passed around in an old tin 
coffee-pot, and every man helped himself ”."* Hundley assures us 
that the color of the congressman's nose eloquently confirmed his 
remarks 

Phe prejudices and peculiarities of the poor white class were thus 
rtiully made both to strengthen political machines and to bolster up 
the institution of slavery Chis in itself presents no peculiar indict 
ment of Southern society Che utilization of an illiterate electorate 
for personal political power was an outgrowth of the application of 
popular democracy typical of the country in general. Nor can one 


helieve that the poor whites were being politically exploited. In 


their radical attachment to the institution of slavery they were ex 
pressing a groping class-consciousness based upon instinctive selt 
interest. To their undisciplined minds the possible emancipation of 
the despised negro presented social and economic dangers far greater 
than the continued superiority of the planter class. The individual 
itv of the class was expressed by the barrier between themselves and 
the negro. Democracy made it possible for the poor whites to vote 
not as seemed wise to outsiders, but according to the complexes of 


their own psychology 


Hundley oc elations, p. 269 
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THe occupation of Tunis by France 


by a most extraordinary conpunction 


fortunately taken advantage of by French stat 


able circumstances have in part been know1 


whole array of scholars! have set themsel\ 


Kngland, contrary to all precedent, came t 
French enterprise Little, comparatively, ca 
of the story, but the numerous documents 


since the end of the Great War have throw: 


another aspect of the question, one barely no 
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tar the most important, that is, the policy of Bismarck in the Tunisian 
juestion 

It will not be necessary to recall more than a few of the more 
mportant dates of Tunisian history in order to understand the crisis 
which arose in the late ‘seventies of the past century.” After the con- 
quest by the Turks in 1574 the country drifted into a sort of feudal 
anarchy under the rule of numerous local chieftains or of deys, and 
this situation continued until, in the early eighteenth century, one 
family, that of Hussein Bey, succeeded in establishing its preponder- 
ance over the others and founding a dynasty (the so-called Hus- 
seinite dynasty), which continued in power uninterruptedly up to 
and after the French occupation. Under the rule of this family, 
which remained nominally under the suzerainty of the Porte, Tunis 
hecame prominent as a piratical state and the name of its Bey came 
to be hated and feared by all Mediterranean countries as well as by 
some outside 

During all this period, and particularly after the conquest of 
\lgiers, the French influence was easily the predominant one at the 
court of the Bey. English policy seems to have limited itself to 
keeping the French in check and to attempting to keep alive the fic 
tion of Turkish sovereignty,’ even after the French had clearly shown 
their determination to prevent the realization of any Turkish hopes 
during the reoccupation of Tripoli in 1835. The Bey himself, who 
wanted none of the sultan’s friendship, was only too glad to have 
the support of the French, and during the whole period from 1830 to 
the Crimean War the French consul held an undisputed position in 
Tunis. 

The situation, so favorable to the French, took a decided turn 
for the worse during the Second Empire. Napoleon III. seems per- 
sonally to have had but little appreciation for the possibilities of 
lrench expansion in North Africa, or else he desired to avoid con 


flict with the English and the Italians. In any case, French influ- 


Coolidge (pp. 191-197) gives a masterly summary of the history of Tunis 
up to 1878 An excellent résumé, largely based on Constant, may be found also 
Plehn (pp. 2-6 Other brief accounts are given in Hofstetter; Broadley, The 
Punic War (Edinburgh, 1882); Faucon, “La Tunisie”; and Salvemini in 
Rivista d'Italia, Feb 925, pp. 78-8 
4 England maintained this claim till 1881, but see Hofstetter (p. 22) on the 
emptiness of it. Cf. also Hanotaux, Histoire de la France Contemporaine, IV. 
653; Despagnet, La Diplomatie de la Troisiéme République et le Droit des Gens, 


pp. 212 ff.; Engelhardt, “ La Tunisie au Point de Vue International”, in Revue 
de Droit International et de Légisiation Comparée, 188i, p. 331; and the exhaus- 


tive despatch of Barthélemy St. Hilaire to Tissot at Constantinople, Apr. 18, 1881, 


in Livre Jaune, supplement no. 234 
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ence in Tunis was badly shaken. Napoleon first committed the un 


pardonable error of inducing the Bey to send a contingent to aid the 


sultan during the Crimean War, thereby indirectly recognizing tl 
overlordship of the Porte.’ Later, in the ‘sixties, when the Eur 
pean situation became strained, Tunis was neglected entire! iF 


deed, it is said that Napoleon, in order to satisfy the ambitions « 
the ally he had deserted at Villafranca, encouraged Victor Emmanuel 
to take Tunis, and that the latter declined.’ 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Tunis rapidly degenerated 
The Bey Ahmed, who ruled from 1837 to 1855, was a notoriou 
spendthrift, who sapped the natural wealth of the country in ordet 
to build splendid palaces and elaborate barracks. From the time 
his death the road led steadily downward. In 1859 the French « 
tained a monopoly of telegraph lines and the English, through the 
efforts of Sir Richard Wood, consul from 1855 to 1874, secured the 
concession for a railroad from Tunis to Goletta. In 1863 the first 
loan was floated in Paris. No Oriental state was ever able to save 
itself once these means were resorted to. 

The next turning-point in the history of the Tunisian questiot 
was the defeat of France in 1870. As aforesaid, French influence 
had already declined, and, when a financial commission was inst! 
tuted in 1869, England and Italy working together had succeeded 
securing representation equal to that of France, though the latter 
held all the Tunisian national debt. The appearance on the scene ot 
the Italians boded no good for the French, tor the young kingdom 
quickly forgot the debt owed the sister Latin nation and began t 
cast longing eyes across the straits to the Carthage of old, to which 
many Italians had already emigrated and in which the Italian colom 
already outnumbered the rest of the foreign element lor a coun 
try desperately in need of more land, what could be more attractive 
than the fertile valleys of Tunis, located within a day's journey ot 
Sicily, with which, in prehistoric times, it was probably connected 
The Italians were only too ready to take advantage of the plight 
their neighbor and gladly seized upon the slightest pretext to fit out 

Hofstetter, pp. 26-27. The Bey, however, to the prec n of declaring 


that his obligations were merely of a religious natur 


6 Broadley, I. 161; d’Estournelles de Constant, | a. § ila 
his refers to the situation in 1864. Evidently there was a ditteretr betw 
the official French attitude and the personal view of the emper 

7 Chiala, pp. 95, 138-141. Cf. also Valbert, in Rez les Deux Mondes 


881, pp. 207 ff.; Salvemini in Rivista d'Italia, Fel »2 p. So, note 2 
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a squadron at Genoa in the autumn of 1870.> But England had no 
desire to see both sides of the Straits in the hands of one nation, even 
a friendly one,” and co-operated with the French in frustrating the 
Italian designs. ()n the other hand, England was on the alert for 
an opportunity to grind her own ax and induced the Bey to put him 
self under the protection of the Porte. The sultan proclaimed Tunis 
a Purkish province and invested the Bey as governor general Fortu- 
nately for the French, they found the necessary time to follow events 
and to lodge a vigorous protest against this change in the intet 
national status of the country, which they refused to recognize 

During the early ‘seventies the situation remained unchanged 
rhe struggle for concessions continued, especially after the arrival 
of M. Roustan as French consul in 1874. But both France and Italy 
were too much occupied with domestic problems to devote their 
thoughts to schemes of annexation, and England was content to hold 
her own. In the meantime the Bey was fast approaching bank 
ruptey, for the dismissal of the unscrupulous Khaznadar, who had 
heen minister since 1837, came too late to save the situation It was 
not until the end of the Russo-Turkish War that the future « 
unis became a live issue 

It was at the Congress of Berlin that the fate of the Bev's do 
minions was decided upon, and, curiously enough, no less a person 
than Bismarck secured it for France. None but the most cogent rea 
sons could have induced the German chancellor to take such an extra 
ordinary step, and the explanation for his action can be found onl 
in an examination of the general European situation at the tims 
We know that in December, 1873, Count Arnim, then German am 
bassador to Paris, vetoed French action in Tunis in no uncertain 
terms '” and that shortly after the German admiral in command of 
the German ships at Tunis made it very clear to the Bey that the 


interests of Germans must be kept on a par with those of other 


* Hofstetter, p. 48; d’Estournelles de Constant, pp. 60-66. Chiala, II ; 
gives tl Italian side f the story which is not ent rely convincing 
rther R ne é 87 87 I] 67 7 Hanotaux 
Gas 
DEs irne (Cons t, p. 6¢ 
'Hohenlohe, Denkwirdigkeiten, ) Newton, Life of Lord Lyons, II 
who places the ident in January, 1874, and adds that the French foreigr 
inister, the Due Decazes, replied humbly that France had no intention of 
nnexing Tunis In this connection it is interesting to note that as early as 
868 Bismarck had hinted to the Italians that France must never be allowed t 
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foreigners Evidently there were at that tim mi 
l'rench aggression,'* and Bismarck, already uneasy at the rapid re 
covery of the enemy, was determined to frustrate at ‘ succes 
m the part of the French government Son tte Weve he 
changed his mind It occurred to him that French act ‘ 
\lediterranean and the Near East, where Gsermany was disinterest 
would be an effective drain on French resources and would serve 1 
divert the French from thoughts of revenge He nsequently tool 
advantage of a remark made by the Duc Decazes durit the cele 
brated war scare of 1875 to make his attitude perfect ea 

Of course the French could not be expected to act on the sug 
gestion of the arch-intriguet In anv event s sincerity must lx 
questioned and ulterior motives sought f \nd tte ull, the 
time was not ripe. Both in internal and in foreign affairs the situ: 


tion of france was ill defined, and the opportunity for 


prise was not a good one \ction in 


funis would almost 


mial entet 


certain 


have met with the determined opposition of [england and Italy 


Then came the crisis in the Eastern question and with it a total 
revolution in European international relations. Bismarck, at us 
to keep aloot and to preserve peace in Central europe, saw the situa 
tion change with kaleidoscopic rapidity There were secret agree 
ments between Russia and .\ustria, which called up the nightmare 


of a coalition a la Aaunit: 


avalnst the 


\ustria and Russia, threats by the latte1 


appeals to Germany for support in a war against 


marck could not permit, and finally the total smash-up 


Emperors’ League, that rempart triangulaire which 


fain have made the basis of his policy 


plaved only very minor parts in these developments, 


ested European statesmen because both might at any time 


enemy 
Bismarck’s primary aim was to preserve 
vreat powers, and it was through his mediation that 1 


gress finally became possible. But peace was not 


summoning a conference. The powers must be satisfied, 
was to be removed permanently, and the only way in wl 
Newton, Lord Lyons, Il. 5 
12 Die Grosse Politi ler Europaische Rabinet 
Bismarck to Hohenlol Jar Die Gr 
Hohenlohe, Denkwiirdigkeiten, 11 
4 Bismarck to Hohenlohe, Apr 18 r el 
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might be attained, in Bismarck’s view, was to gratify their ambitions 
by territorial acquisitions to be carved from the possessions of the 
moribund Turkish Empire. His plan was simple enough: Russia 
was to have control of Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; England was to receive Egypt, while compensation 
was to be tound tor France and Italy in the Mediterranean. Al- 
hania, Tunis, Tripoli, and Syria would all serve the latter purpose. 
Che dithculty lay in securing the approval of the powers to this 
scheme. Austria and England never agreed to giving Russia a free 
hand in Bulgaria, while Russia and Italy were equally opposed to the 
strengthening of -\ustria’s position in the Balkans by the acquisition 
of the two Turkish provinces. France showed no inclination to 
abandon her claims to Egypt, while Italy kept a watchful eye on the 
procedure of the French in Tunis. 

But Bismarck never despaired of his solution, and for years be- 
fore the Congress of Berlin he did his utmost to obtain its accept 
ance. From November, 1875 on, he periodically suggested to the 
English statesmen that they occupy Egvpt,’* and at the same time he 
joined Andrassy in proposing to the Italians that they take posses 
sion of Tunis.’* In reality Bismarck had no personal interest in the 
question of French and Italian claims to the latter territory.’* His 
point of view at this time is not hard to understand. He had no 
particular desire to bolster up the monarchical party in France by 
securing it a success in foreign policy, and at the same time he was 
anxious to remove the possibility of Italian opposition to the acquisi 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, which had been agreed 
to by Russia. After the Left came into power in Itaty, in 1876, 
there was always the danger lest the Irredentist movement should 
gain the upper hand in the peninsula, and there was further danger 
that the Italians would allow themselves to be drawn into an anti- 


\ustrian policy by the Russians. 


16 Newton, Lord Lyons, II. 89; Gavard, Un Diplomate @ Londres, p 
Cecil, Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, I1. 96-97, 102; Die Grosse Politik, 
I. 149 153; Rumbold, Further Recollections, p. 103, etc. The timid Derby 
ver cour inced these suggestions 
17 In August and again in October, 1876, Andrassy suggested to the Italian 


ibassador, Count Robilant, that the Italians occupy Tunis, but Robilant re- 


ected these advances and was sustained by the Italian foreign office (Chiala, II. 
2 fi f. also the Capelli interview in the Neue Freie Presse, Aug. 2 ) 
ccording to which Bismarck made the same suggestions to Robilant through 
Andrassy in 1877. Cf. further Crispi, Politica Estera, pp. 65-66, for Andrassy's 

nd Bismarck’s approaches in 1877 


oolidge, p. z 
9 + eh 
+ Igna in the course of his ta s trip to the west, is reported to have 
tiered Tunis t y in January, 1877. Chiala, II. 107 ff. On the revival of 
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Towards the end of 1877 and the beginning of 1878 the s 
became very acute by reason of the victory of the Russians 
opposition to the victor crystallized more and more about | 
and Austria, and both looked around for allies. Bismarck 
tained a benevolent neutrality, while Andrassv and Derby \ 
the Italians. Krom the French foreign minister, the Due | 
who was a notorious proponent of a Franco-Russian alliance 
the English nor the Austrians, least of all the Germans, hoped 
()n the other hand, the Italian premier, Depretis, lent an eat 
suggestions coming from London and Vienna, even thou 
redentist agitation made it impossible for him to give uy 
to the aggrandizement of Austria in the Balkans 

The Cabinet changes which took place in France, Englat 


Italy in the last months of 1877 and the first months of 1878 


a veritable revolution in the “constellation” of the powe1 


Paris, after the republican victory of 1877, Gambetta, a 
of the Russian autocracy, became the real political powet 
move was to overthrow Decazes and replace him with the I: 
Waddington, a man of [English extraction and a firm ad 
good understanding, not only with England, but also with Gert 
Che obnoxious Gontaut-Biron was recalled 
by the Comte de St. Vallier, whose views coincided with 
chief and whose arrival in Berlin in January, 1878, ma 
mark the beginning of a new era in Franco-German relations 
The resignation ot Derby and the appointment of Salis! 
the Foreign Office in March, 1878, was hardly of less sig 
for, whatever may have been Salisbury’s attitude towards 


and Turkey when he represented England at the Constanti 


ference in December, 1876, his policy had become perfectly « 


by 1878. From March on England assumed the leadershi 


coalition against Russia, and Bismarck found himself de 
man who firmly believed in the disruption of the Turkis! 


and who was willing to consider schemes of partition.’ 


Irredentism after 1876, see especially Gallavresi, / 1 
Milan, 1922), pp. 129-131. Salvemini, “ Alla Vigilia del Congress 
in Nuova Rivista Storica, 1X. 72-93, January—February 
the whole problem of Italian-Austrian relations in this pe ] 
the data given by Crispi by adding hithert npublished mater 
20 He furthermore raised no objection whats er t I \ 
the Balkans. Wimpffen to Andrassy, June 10, June 23 : n the 


archives 
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Lastly there was the Cabinet change in Italy by which Depretis 
was swept away and succeeded by Benedetto Cairoli, an old Gari 
baldian with more than a tinge of Irredentism in his political faith 
So far as the Tunisian question is concerned, this change was of the 
greatest possible significance, for it resulted in the complete isolation 
f Italy and the victory of France. In the time of Depretis Italy 
was wavering, but she was not ignored. Derby tried his best to 
‘tfect a Mediterranean league in which Italy was to play a prominent 
role.-* Andrassv was all too anxious to gain the consent of the 
Italians to the annexation, or at least occupation, of Bosnia and 
llerzegovina, and he did not hesitate to renew his offers of Tunis as 
compensation.** As for the Russians, they too had done their ut 


f Italy. Count Nigra, the Italian am 


most to secure the support ¢ 
hassador in St. Petersburg, was a firm supporter of the idea of a 
Kusso-Italian entente, and Count Tornielli, the under-secretary in the 
(Consulta, was an able henchman.** But Depretis had proved an in 
superable obstacle. Firmly believing that the treaty of San Stefano 
was detrimental to Italian interests in the Balkans, he was ready to 
vo hand in hand with England and Austria,?° and, if he had net ac 
cepted the suggestions of Andrassy in regard to Tunis, the sole rea 
son was the fear of complications with France, with which power 


the Italians were negotiating a commercial treaty. 


2 Menabrea to Depretis, Mar. 16, 1878, Italian Green Book, quoted by G 
\madori-Vergili, La Politica Estera Italiana, pp. 122-123. Crispi, op. cit., pp 
74. On Mar 878, Menabrea telegraphed that he had begun to confer with 


Derby on the state of affairs in Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis. According to Giolitti 
Vemorie, | 3 Derby actually offered Italy Tunis in return for co-operation 
n a Mediterranean league 
28 Cf. the following, from the Vienna archives, Andrassy to Haymerle Feb 
¢ 878: “Wir sind gerne bereit einen Wunsch Italiens nach einer Kompensa- 
tion, sei es einer Insel, eines Hafens, Tunis oder Tripoli in Freundschaft zu 
prifen und sogar gegebenen Falles bei den Kabinetten zu unterstiitzen.” Later 
\ndrassy again suggested Tunis to Robilant (Haymerle to Andrassy, Mar. 8 
878) Havmerle t \ndrassy, Mar. 2, 1878, suggests that Italy be offered com 
pensation in the Mediterranean. “ Allerdings"’, he remarks, “ wird die vorsichtig« 
talienische Politik vielleicht bei Tunis den Anstand erheben, dass hierdurch ein 
steter Antagonismus mit den Interessen des wieder erstarkenden Frankreich 
veschatfen werd [ripolis hatte diese Gefahr nicht, aber auch weniger Reiz 
Bei einer grésseren Insel, z. B. Cypern [!] kame man in das Gebiet des Hel 
nismus, ein kleiner Gegensatz mit diesem wurde jedoch unseren Interessen 
nicht abtraglich sein 
24 The documents in the Vienna archives show that Andrassy was kept in 


formed of Nigra’s intrigues through a secret agent 


25 Haymerle to Andrassy, Feb. 2, 1878, reports Depretis as saying that Italy 
ind Austria must reach an understanding and that Russia must not be allowed 
the Dardanelles Similarly, Haymerle to Andrassy, Mar. 12, Mar - 


S78, in Vienna archives 
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Now all was changed. Cairoli, who had lost four brothers i: 
the wars against the -\ustrians and who had married a lady fro: 
lrent, was filled with deep hatred for the Danube monarcl al 


even 1f he did not support the Irredentists during his term of office 


he certainly did little to check the agitation, which assumed unhe: 


of dimensions after March, 1878.27° As for Count Corti, the new 
toreign minister in the Catroli Cabinet—a home! ut char 
person—his position was ditlicult in the extreme \S a represent 


tive of the old aristocracy he was hardly fit to sit in a Cabinet of the 


Left \bove all, his views on foreign policy were the very antithe 
of those held by Cairoli and his friends. Corti was convinced 


ly ] 
NIC) riventure 


Italy was not strong enough to pursue a p 
her unity essentially effected he believed that Italv’s most immediate 
duty was to consolidate her position and to maintain friend] 
lations, especially with \ustria. Why Cairoli should have des 
his presence in the Cabinet it is difficult to sav. Possibly he was 
meant to conciliate Austria officially while the anti-.\ustrian agitati 
went on 

Corti had entered the ministry only on the express condition that 
his policy of friendliness with Austria should be pursued.?*? and from 
the beginning he acted on the principle of “ clean hands he ad 
vances of the [English were rejected.** and renewed efforts o1 
part of Andrassy to soothe the Italians by promises of compet 
were rejected as non-avenu. Corti did not believe in the principle 
of compensation and felt that the acceptance of the Austrian offe1 
would either lead to complications with other powers or at best woul 


require military expeditions for which the country was not read 


®QOn Irredentism see La 
Mayr, Der Italienische Irredentismus, pp. 278-200: Cris] 
II., ch. V Reggio, Storia della Grande Guerra d'It | 
54 ff.; Salvemini, in Rivista d'Jtalia, Fel 5, 1925, pp. 60-6 
Andrassy Haymerle, Mar 7 878; Hayme 
878, in Vienna archives The story is told in 
sent me by Count Egon Corti and based or pr Cor 
of this article has recently been published by ! 
Conte Corti al Congresso di Berlin n Nuova Antologia, Apt 
-S Depretis had expressed his will neness t sup] rt ny 
project in regard to the Dardanelles. Haymerle t Andrassy 
See also Gwynn and Tuckwell, Life of Sir Charles Dilke, I 
® Haymerle to Andrassy, Apr y repor 
tion to Corti, who asked what for: he compensatior take “ Tunis 
rripolis, u. s. w said Corti, “ seien unpopular weget plicati 
ind Auswaben;: er se i Principe uberl pt gegen ( 
Italic nd D tschland hab i s S 
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Besides that, he knew that what his colleagues really wanted was the 
Trentino and Trieste.“° The conflict of views within the Cabinet 
could at best be temporarily patched up, and it was clearly brought 
out In the Cabinet meeting of June 6, 1878, when the instructions for 
Corti’s attitude at the coming congress of Berlin were decided on 
Atter a hot debate, and as a result of Corti’s threat to resign, it was 
finally agreed that Italy should not oppose the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, but should do its utmost to 
circumscribe the terms of the occupation as closely as possible and 
insist that the sovereignty of the Porte be maintained. On the other 
hand, it yas decided that if Austria should annex the two provinces 
outright, then the Italian representatives should examine the terrain 
as to the possibilities of demanding compensation."! 

\ll these developments did not escape the attention of the German 
chancellor. He perhaps did not sympathize with Andrassy’s anxiety 
to obtain Bosnia and Herzegovina,** but he was determined to sup- 
port him if necessary and to defend Austria from the Irredentist 
agitation. The Cairoli Cabinet was not such as to inspire him with 
contidence,** though Corti and his views met with his entire sym- 
advance to Corti, who replied: “Oh, ce serait une diplomatie cousue de fil blanc, 


11 a peut-etre pu tenter Depretis et consorts, mais a laquelle moi je ne me 


preterais pas In regard to Albania Corti said: “Il vaudrait encore mieux la 
donner a la Greéce qu’a I'Italie Benedetti (Revue des Deux Mondes, Feb. 15, 
p. 889, note) already made the statement that Haymerle had offered Tunis 


» Haymerle te Andrassy, Mar. 2, 1878. Cf. also Minghetti in the Chamber, 
Mar. 17, 183 “La questione dell'Italia irredenta non é altro che uno strascico 
della cattiva politica italiana rispetto alla Bosnia ed all’Erzegovina. . . . Pareva 
ch in ympenso materiale fosse dovuto all'Italia dall’annessione di altri ter 
ritori all’ Impero austro-ungarico Chiala, II. 60-61. 


1 Graven to Andrassy, June 10, 1878; Grabinski, Depretis, pp. 255-256, 
who gives the story as told him by a friend of Corti. Here again I have drawn 
extensively on Count Egon Corti’s manuscript, especially for the instructions 
finally given 

32In a memorandum Corti told of an interesting remark made by Bismarck 
it a buffet supper during the congress. Turning to the Italian foreign minister 
he said: “Sehen Sie diese gebratene Taube dort; ich denke dabei an Oester 
reich; dieses ruhrt sich nicht, und wartet, dass die Taube ihm in den Mund 
fliegt. Und das geniigt ihm nicht einmal; es will sich den Mund durch Europa 
gewaltsam 6Offnen lassen, damit die gebratene Taube hineinfliegen kann” (from 
Corti manuscript article). 

3 Haymerle to Andrassy, Apr. 17, 1878, reports that Keudell, the German 


3osnia and 


ambassador in Rome, had warned Cairoli to let alone the question of 
Herzegovina if he valued German friendship. Similarly Gravenegg to Andrassy, 
June 11, 1878, in Vienna archives 

tHe also suspected that Cairoli would effect a Russo-Italian understanding. 


Karolyi to Andrassy, Apr. 6, 1878, writes that an agent of the embassy had re- 


pat (On the other haz Disra ind S u were men t 
1 af at 

e could speak Ss OW inguage, and the cl! es 1 

for the time being put an end to all prospect fa Franco-Russiar 


ng | 
alliance St. Vallier was overwhelmed with attentions when he 


came to Berlin, and there was more than an academic discussion oft 


the possibility of a visit of Gambetta to Bismarck Quick to adapt 
himself to the demands of the situation, the German chancellor, great 
ypportunist that he was, reorganized his systen \ndrassy might 
still attempt to buy off opposition to the Austrian Balkan policy by 

offering compensation, but Bismarck executed a 7 
was Bismarck who mediated between Russia and 1 fviand, and 


there can, I think, be no doubt that he was initiated into the English 
plans regarding Turkey Realizing that any increase of English 
power in the Mediterranean world would arouse the susceptibilities 
ot France, he determined that suitable compensation should be 
ottered her.** \lready in February, 1878, he told the Prince f 
Wales in Berlin that England should take Egypt lo the prince’s 
remark that France might object to this solution, the German chan- 
cellor replied that he would find means to prevent France’s quarrel 
ling with England.** We have a letter from Count Munster dated 
April 20, 1878, in which the writer says: “ What France is striving 
for in Africa, and what is regarded as necessary for the consolida 


tion of her power in Algeria, is Tunis, the old Carthage and the 


wonderful harbor of Cape Bon For England this French acquisi 
} 


tion would be far less serious than for Italy.” *° Munster was prob 


the Russo-Italian agreement was as good as complete and that Italy 
W 1 declare war on Austria as soon as the latter joined England. Italy would 
ccupy the Trentino and Trieste Bismarck even suspected Depretis of gambling 
for a break between Austria and Russia, in order to join the latter, and he 
warned the Italians about opposing Austrian plans in the Balka K y ) 
Andrassy, Feb. 23, 1878; Haymerle to Andrassy, Apr. 27, 1878, in Vienna ar s 


f. Lucius von Ballhausen, Bismarck-Erinnerungen, p. 14 

6 Wimpften to Andrassy, Mar. 29, 1878, in Vienna archives 
On St. Vallier’s reception see Bourgeois and Pagés, Les / nsabilités 
ruerre, pp. 181-183; Daudet. La Mission du Comte St. Vallier, pp. 3 39 


Waddington was much pleased by the assurances given to St. Vallier by Bismarck 


Wimptten to Andrassy, Feb. 20, 1878, Vienna archives. On the projected visit 


»f Gambetta see, among others, Deschanel, Gambetta, pp. 246 ff.; Mitinz, Von 
Bismarck bis Biilow, p. 132 Galli rambetta et l’Alsa ry Bismare 
edanken und Erinnerungen, Anhang II.. pp. 493 
38 Karolyi to Andrassy, Mar. 2, 1878, reports that Bismar expected Eng 
ind to take some territory if Austria Bosnia and Herzes na. He adds 
that Bismarck had no objection to such a s 


39 Lee, Edward VIl.. 1. 4 


4” Munster to Bismarck, Apr. 2 $78, Die 
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ably speaking the thought of his chief, who now returned to his 
earlier idea of giving the French a free hand in Tunis. There was 
reason to suppose that Salisbury would lend a willing ear, and, indeed, 
when the suggestion was made to him, early in May, he appears to 
have raised no objection. The ground had already been well pre- 
pared by Lord Lyons, the English ambassador in Paris, who re 
peatedly sent letters reflecting his apprehensions as to the possible 
reaction in France in case England took Cyprus or some other point 
in the eastern Mediterranean.*' The evidence indicates that the 
Cyprus-Tunis arrangement (and the two questions can not be sepa 
rated at this time) was made between [-ngland and Germany before 
the congress opened. At any rate it was settled before the congress 
was well under way.** It may be that Andrassy was in the secret 
\t any rate it is interesting that the discussions begun in late April 
followed almost immediately upon the last offer made by Andrass\ 
to Italy.** 

On July 7, the day before the Cyprus Convention was divulged 
by the Daily Telegraph, Salisbury sought out Waddington and com 
municated its contents to him.** The French minister was of course 
very much upset,*® and Salisbury would no doubt have found himself 
in a bad fix had he not been able to make an immediate offer of com- 
pensation, namely, a promise of English good-will in case France 
decided to take action in Tunis.*° Waddington, to be sure, had his 
doubts, but, even though the French Cabinet absolutely forbade his 
bringing the matter before the congress for approval, he listened 


attentively to the assurances of Salisburv and Beaconsfield and took 


41 rd I I] Poed S 
42 Blowitz Lond Times, Apr 881, reprinted with some « S 
1is Memoirs, pp. 140 ff 
43 Andrassy to Haymerle, Apr 878, instructs hi ike any rther 
suggestions Italians it ul pet 
44 Hanotaux, [V. 38 Cecil, Life of Lord Salisbury, Ul j-295 According 
Newton (Lord Lyons, Il. 148-15 Salisbury frst wrote Waddington on the 
sixth The letter is reproduced part. Busch, in Deutsche Rundschau, CXLI. 
375, records rumors of the English intentions as early as June 28 
After the congress he told the Austrian ambassador that he had expect 
England to take Mytilene, though the Cyprus Convention was a total surprises 
Vimpffen to Andrassy, July 20, 1878 
46 Cecil, Lord Salisbury, Il. 270, 332; Hanotaux, IV. 386-387; Constant, pp 


78-79. Beaconsfield confirmed what Salisbury had said. Hanotaux, quoting the 
unpublished memoirs of Baron de Courcel, is authority for the statement that 
Salisbury told Waddington: “ Vous ne pouvez pas laisser Carthage aux mains 
des barbares.”” Darcy, p. 203, gives the same substance in the form of a ques 


barbares? 


tion: “ Jusqu’a quand laisserez-vous Carthage entre les mains des 


Lhe L.uropean d OU" rs and i Wiis O7 


the encouragement of Bismarck for what it was worth Lh 
can be no doubt that he personally became gradually fascinated wit 
the idea and intended to realize on the promises given as soon as 


the opportunity should arise. It was with considerable pride that, 


n leaving the congress, he exclaimed to a friend, as he slapped his 
hand on his pocket: “ In here I am bringing back Tunis.” 4 
While both England and Germany were anxious to keep the 


l‘rench “ grouped’ in order to prevent their defection to the Rus 
sian side, neither the one nor the other seems to have cared mu 
what became of the Italian hopes. Salisbury was so negligent of 
the feelings otf the Italian foreign minister that the latter was not 
informed of the Cyprus Convention as were the other delegates 
Corti was left to learn of it from the newspapers on July 8,.*° and, 
when the second Italian plenipotentiary, Count de Launay, dis 
cussed the matter with Salisbury a few days later, he was put off 
with vague references concerning the possibilities of compensation 


r Italy in the Mediterranean. The Germans assumed the’ same 


‘7 Hanotaux, I\ 88-380; Mme. Waddington, My First Years as a French 
p 50. For Bismarck’s encouraging remarks to Waddington and St 
lier, see Daudet, pp. 86 ff., 171, 172 Dilke, Europe in 1887, p. 2 Newton 
Lyons, II. 244. So far as I know, the first to divulge Bismar« part was 
Mme. Adam, the friend of Gambetta, in the Nouvelle Revue, Au 880, and 
Mar. 15, 1889. The statemet f Hesse-Wartegg in the Century Magazine 
882, is also of source va roadley (I whose book was published 
882, says that Bismarck asked Waddingtor “Why do you not go 
Carthage?" The source is not giv The fi i s of Ferry (Estafette, Oc 
889) and of Charmes (Journal des Débats, Oct. 29 889) prove nothing 
r the Boulanger crisis no one wished to acknowledge having had triendly 
yns with Bismarck 
48 Darcy (p. 204) and after him many others 4 remark made by Wadding 
1's secretary, Herbette, some years later is worth quoting After recalling 
Bismarck had made the offer to the French he says he advised his chief, if 


nediately with a Berlin date Holstein 


were to take Tunis at all, to take 


rrandum, July 18, 1890, in Die Grosse Politik, VIII. 29 


4® Salisbury, to be sure, claims that he had just made it a copy of con 
tion for Corti when the secret leaked it in the newspaper. Cec r 
Salisbury, Il. 295 
0 Salisbury seems to have said som about the M rranean | ra 
ng large enough to satisfy both France and Italy. De wunay rred fron 
this that he was hinting at Tripoli or even Tunis. 5 S r of Aug 
8-8, in Crispi, p. 94, referred to also by Chiala (II. 116 7 The events were 


en more obscured when in May, 1881, the London Standard published a docu 


nt according to which Salisbury and Waddington and Corti had agreed at 
Berlin that if France annexed Tunis Italy should receive Tripoli This was im- 


ediz 


ake inquiries at the Foreign Offic and was told by Dilke that there wer 


‘ly denied by Corti, but the Italian ambassador in London was instructed 


documents in London bearing on su a conversation Dilke, Europe in 188 


ittitude of ditterence (On the very day of the publication of 


Bulow, the sec nd German 
delegate. to ask for explanations. It was on this occasion that the 
German diplomat made the remark that Italv might take Tunis. It 


is not true that Bismarck gave the same advice, though it does seem 


unlikely that Bulow made the suggestion entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility 
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ore powerf n Lord Salist powerful than Lord Beaconsfield, ad- 
vised me to take Tunis” (Gwynn ickwell, Sir Ci s Dilke 4 Cf 
further Cappel n the Neue Freie Presse for Aug. 3, 1906, who says that Bulow 
went to Cort n d 1 I Bis rck would be glad r question of 
an Italian occupation of Tunis before the congress As in the case of Tripoli 
the Italians were evidently rather free in their version of Count Egon 


Corti has sent me the following letter written by his uncl Humbert on 
Aug. 15, 1878, which finally settles the question: “ Sempre sull’ affare di 
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(Cyprus Convention that Cairoli became suspicious of possible de 
clopments in the Mediterranean and began to entertain the idea of 
btaining satistaction elsewhere 

Something, it seems to me, can also be said in defense of the 
policy pursued by Salisbury and Bismarck. As for the former, no 
byection can be raised to his statements technically. He gave the 
rench a tree hand in Tunis and merely indicated that the Italians 


might look about the Mediterranean for a set-off. There was of 


urse something questionable in this, in so far as Salisbury, as well 
is the other diplomats at Berlin, knew pertectly well that what Ital) 
wanted in the Mediterranean was Tunis, not Tripoli, nor Albania, 
nor an island. But the fact that Salisbury thought it necessary to 
uppease only the French and merely ignored the Italians is only one 
more bit of evidence that Italy was at the time held in so low esteem 
that no consideration was given her whatsoever. 
lhis was true of Bismarck perhaps even more than of Salisbury. 
the Italians were to him distinctly an unstable element, pro-Rus 
sian, anti-Austrian, land-hungry, and inclined to jeopardize the 
prospects of peace by raising objections to the arrangements which, 
to be sure, were being made without consulting them.** It has been 


said that he intended to lay the foundations for a long estrangement 


hetween Italy and France by encouraging the French to take Tunis 


But this point must not be pressed too far. He had no way ot 
knowing that the French would actually take his advice. They had 
ignored it entirely in 1875. .\s for his Mephistophelean action in 


offering the same thing to two parties it should be borne in mind 


ig 
that, after all, there is no proof that Bulow had been instructed to 
broach the matter to Corti. It is well known that there was a great 
deal of talk about compensation for this, that, and the other person 
at Berlin.** Not only Egypt and Tunis, but Albania, Syria, Rhodes, 
return to this point later 
6 Cf. Grabinski, Depretis, p. 268. Bismarck is reputed to have referred to 


talians as an unstable factor, neither friend nor foe, when Corti’s reply to 


Bulow was reported to him. Chiala, II. 111 Ihe Austrian ambassador in Paris 
vas told by Waddington after the congress that Bismarck had spoken of tl 
ssity of watching the insatiable land-hunger of the Italians more carefully 


than ever. Wimpfien to Andrassy, July 20, 1878, in Vienna archives. 
f. Dilke, Europe in 1887, p. 27: “ The labors of the Berlin Congress, or 
its festivities, so confused the minds of the plenipotentiaries that they have never 
been clear who offered what to whom; but it at least seems plain, unless we aré 
to believe that the diplomats of the day exceeded Talleyrand himself in their 
powers of imagination, that a great deal of offering of other people's property took 
plac Corti himself made a similar remark to Dilke: “ At that time every- 
dy was telling everybody else to take something which belonged to somebody 


els Gwynn and Tuckw Sy haries Dilke, 1. 334 
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t t Bosmia and Herzegovina became known went bevond all 
bounds and may be compared with the excitement in Russia. Corti 


was almost stoned in the streets of Milan and had a difficult time 


detending his policy against the attacks of the Crispi group, w 


had started a veritab in the press. Both the 


le campaign against him 
German and the -\ustrian ambassadors intervened in his behalf. but 
this served only to discredit the foreign minister even more. In 


ti resigned, unwilling to associate himself with the new 


t ot Irredentism that was countenanced by 1 


In lrance, however, the dissatisfaction felt on account of the 


Cyprus Convention soon blew over, and Waddington began to busy 


with plans looking to the realization of the promises given 
Indeed, it is said that before the year was out he 


himselt 


him at Berliu 
had worked out the draft of a treaty to be imposed on the Bey.” 


ffowever this may be, he lost no time in getting some tangible con- 
firmation of Salisbury’s utterances. On July 16, the very day of his 
return to Paris, he sought out Lord Lyons, the English ambassador, 
and recounted to him the conversations he had had with Salisbury.* 
The report of this interview left for London on the same day, and 
vreat was the consternation of the English foreign minister when he 
learned that the businesslike Waddington meant to pin him down 
to his promises.“” He did what he could to tone down the effect of 
the Berlin conversations, but the French foreign minister insisted, 
and in the end Salisbury could no longer evade the responsibility 
and confined himself to indicating the possibility of difficulties likely 


yr July 15, 1878, and Gra- 
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veneg \ issy, July 878, Vienna archives The wh story is tered 
“ siderable detail by Count Egon Corti (manuscript), who also quotes 
rs 1 by the ( bassador in defense of Cor 
63 Cf. Cialdini’s report of July 14, 1878, in Chiala, II. 118-120. Wimpfte 
Andrassy, July 878 (Vienna archives), reports Waddington as saying that 
| ‘ i long talk with Gambetta and had appeased the latter’s wrath against 
ngirs ippears that tl Prince: »f Wales also devoted his best « ris 
to appeasing great tribur Lee, Edward VII., I. 366-368 
64 ( sta 7 not St. Hilaire’s interview with a representa 
the Daily New t 881, quoted by Hippeau, Histoire Diplomatique de la Tro 
siéme Républiqu | 4 Duc de Broglie in Le Francais, No ) S& says 
tl draft wa ally submitted to the Bey, wl however, refused even 
read i 
65 Gwy ind Tuckwell, Sir Charles Dilke, I. 382 
66].yons had written announcing the con despatch of Waddington 
Salisbury was extremely anxious that Waddington’s request for written assur- 
ances should not be too peremptory S Newton, Lord Lyons, II. 154- 
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[here was every reason to fear the opposition of the Italians, 
tor since the congress feeling in that country had been running high 
llopes of acquiring the Trentino and Trieste had, to be sure, been 
reduced to the vanishing point, but the Irredentist agitation was 


allowed to go on unchecked by the government The news of the 


g 
Cyprus Convention was a second severe blow. Cairoli immediate], 
suspected that the French had been bought off by the English, prob 
ably by concessions in Tunis.** Soon rumors of an Anglo-French 
arrangement began to appear in the newspapers.** Reports of the 


concentration of the French channel squadron in the Mediterranean 


and of French designs on Bizerta followed one another rapidly from 
the leading capitals of Europe and from Tunis itself." 

Cairoli had every reason to fear that the loss of the Trentino and 
rrieste with the aggrandizement of Austria in the Balkans would 
be followed by the loss of Tunis and the establishment of the French 
at the very portals of Sicily He immediately began to take steps to 
prevent a second catastrophe. Even before Corti returned from 
Berlin an Italian deputy named Mussi was sent on a special mission 


to Tunis, ostensibly to take over the Italian consulate temporaril) 


Just what his mission was is not known, but he was reported to have 
proposed to the Bey a treaty of amity recognizing Italy’s preponde 
ant influence or else the establishment of Bizerta as a free port undet 
the joint guaranty of England. Italy, and France.** It appears als 
that the Italian government was considering an expedition to Tripoli 
or possibly to Tunis. In any case the ministers of war and marine 
resigned with Corti in October because they did not believe the coun 
trv sufficiently prepared for overseas activities.” 

\t the same time Catroli made inquiries in London and Paris 
Salisbury was absolutely non-committal and confined himself to the 
statement that England preferred the maintenance of the status quo 
in Tunis. The Italian ambassador, however, had the distinct im 


pression that the English government was not very anxious about 


2 Cf. his letter to Corti on July 9, 1878, Chiala, I 
] story st ap] Liberté and in the Vienna Montagst 
10 nt The English consul in Tunis also report t 
Ss governmen I y t theft Vere rumors Anglo French agre 
t concerning inis, State Papers, LXXIII. 430-440 
4 Chiala, I] 7 ff.; Crispi, pp. 78-79 
Broadley, | hiala, II t1-142, 158 f stelnuovo, // Confl 
o-Italiano (18904), } 3 
6 Count Egon Corti’s manuscript article In his letter of Aug. 15, 1878, the 
ian foreign minister writes to King Humbert: “Giunto a Roma trovai il 
Ministero della marina assai preoccupato della spedizione di Tripoli e cer 


ndurvi la cal: emettendo sei dubbi sull’esecuzione di quello progett ay 


the reported lrench plans In Paris, when interpellate 
Italian ambassador, \WWaddington left no doubt regarding the 
view of the balance of power in the Mediterranean, but express« 
himself opposed to any further expansio1 He turthermore gave 
assurances that nothing would be done without g Ita and 
coming back to the idea of compensation which he had discussed 
with Salisbury, he declared that the French would not ike acquis 
ons without first consulting with Italy as to a qu Cial 
lini felt sure that Gambetta and the other republican statesmen would 
do nothing until the internal situation had cleared 
If Cialdini’s prophecy were right there would still be time to « 
something before the French were ready to act. Ca ecided 
work quickly Tripoli, which Waddington was evidently willing 


abandon to Italy, was but poor compensation tor Italian int 


unis. Cairoli determined, if possible, to 
October Signor Maccio was appointed to 
funis and from the moment ot his ostentatious arrival be 
truceless struggle between him and M. Roustan, which led to count 
less “atfairs”’ and finally precipitated the Irench invasion 
and the ministers of war and marine resigned rather than ass 


themselves with so risky an 


adventure, and with their depart 
Cairoli felt more free than ever to proceed with \ Ay 


wo! 
~ 


Che French government was not slow to take alarn 
er 13, 1878, the French ambassador in Rome, the Duc de Noailles 


was instructed to inform the Italian government that France would 
not permit any other power to establish itself in the Regency or to 
occupy any point of it. “It 1s absolutely necessary that the Ital 
yovernment understand that it can not hope to conquer Tunis witl 


ut clashing with the French and without risking a conflict with 


them.” § Evidently Cairoli did not take the matter too seriously 


when Maccio arrived at his post the event was made the 


the occasio1 
Chiala, II. 130—132. 

s Chiala, Il. 134-135; Crispi, pp. 82-8 Vadding aid 4 
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a military demonstration, evidently designed to impress the Bev.*? 
Shortly atter occurred the first “incident ’’, the so-called Sancy 
iffair [his is not the place to go into the details of a very nice 
legal question.“* Suffice it to say that M. de Sancy, a French citizen, 
] + 


had some fourteen vears before obtained a concession for a ranch, 
as he meant to “improve the breed of Tunisian horses and cattle” 
He had not lived up to his agreements, and the Bey, supported 
Ma , abrogated the concession and attempted to expel Sancy from 
the propertv. Only the vigorous intervention of the French consul, 
M. Roustan, saved the da 

The English consul, Sir Richard Wood, who had for years been 
opposing the French influence, had co-operated with his Italian col 


league, either with or without instructions from home lo Wad 


dington it looked as though the English meant to extricate thet 


selves from their promises in a roundabout way. Obviously it was 
it this time that he drew up the treaty which he meant to force on 


the Bey.“* But before flying in the face of the Italians, and pos 
sibly of the English, the cautious Frenchman determined to take 
soundings. In the first days of January, 1879, St. Vallier paid a 
visit to Bismarck at Friedrichsruh. But before going he announced 


affairs pro tem., that France 


4 


to Bulow, t 
tended to present the Bey with an ultimatum and perhaps send an 
expeditionary force to occupy some ot the coast towns.** The Ger 
mans were not taken by surprise, for Hohenlohe had already on De 
cember 20, 1878, reported on the situation in Paris. In other words, 
Bismarck was well prepared, and on St. Vallier’s arrival he spared 
his visitor all embarrassment by opening the ‘question himselt. 
* Well,” he exclaimed, “ I believe the Tunisian pear is ripe and that 
the time has me for you to pick it; the insolence of the Bey has 
acted like an August sun on this African fruit, which may well rot 
or be stolen by another if vou leave it on the tree too long.” So 
wholeheartedly was he behind the French in this matter that he had 
not waited to be asked, but had already appealed to Lord Beacons 
field to remember the engagements assumed at Berlin and not to 


allow Anglo-French relations to be clouded by a “ secondary agent 


Macy rr ed n gunt it and entered the consulate between tw 
s s'il] agi d'un coup d’Ftat Constant, pp. && 
So Broadley (1 74) characterizes this as an “ almost incredible act of folly 
Chiala (II. 154) also condemns the bluster of Maccio’s arrival 
$3 See Constant, p. 84; Broadley, I. 174 ff.; Chiala, pp. 155 ff.; also Journa: 
'roit International Privé, 1881, pp. 152 fi 
CLonsta 72, note riippe I 304 


‘5 Bulow to Bismarck, Jan. 2, 1870, Die Grosse Politik, 111. 387-388. 
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vould be impossible to satist Of course 1 ¢ tes! 
diplomat could subscribe entirely to this view, and 1 ibt t é 
a ati of Bismarck’s motive had something t t ( y 
actlol n the part of the Frencl \t ai rate t ‘ t 
qu was all pure gain tor Frances lenoring that ers 
that obstinate and clums Salisbur 1 
constield to reverse the English attitude al 1 recal ; 
So the first storm passed over Cairo] d hee 
lecember 17 by Depretis o determined t ursu 
ate policy, and, if possible, to re-establish the entente wit 
y 
Herbs R ¢ 
Er [Bismarck] elte f 
| Waddington in Frankre Ruder zu erhalter : 
hausen, Bismarck-Erinnerungen, p. 177 (Sept. 28, i$ nd | 
&7 where Bismarck says: “ Unsere ganze gen sir 
die jetzigen franzdésischen Staatsmanner r 2 er et further 
Bourgeois and Pagés, pp. 193-194 
** Bismarck’s expression to St. \ e1 I 
onstant, p. 79; Newton, Z ] 
Il. 162 Lebor 


| 


78 Il. L. Langer 


In January, and again in February, the Italian ambassador in Lon- 
don approached Lord Salisbury, in the hope of obtaining some sort 
ot declaration, 11 only to the effect that England favored the main- 
tenance ot the status quo in Tunis. But the English foreign minis- 
ter refused to say even that much and insisted on proclaiming the 
neutrality of England in the whole question.*? For the six months 
ot the Depretis ministry the matter rested, and in the meanwhile 
other affairs claimed the attention of Europe. England and France 
were busy attempting to straighten out the Egyptian imbroglio, while 
Bismarck’s thoughts turned in another direction. 
WILLIAM L. LANGER. 


8 Torre, ¢ 1 Francia simpadroni di Tunis, reprinted in 


yitinued. ) 


Curatulo, Francia e Italia, pp. 96-97 


NOTES AND SLGGESTIOONS 
THe NAME “ UNITED STATES OF Am} 


lHE name United States of America appears to have been used 
for the first time in the Declaration of Independence \t least 
earlier instance of its use in that precise form has been found. Its 
appearance in the Declaration of Independence was not. however, a 
case of spontaneous generation, but was the result of evolut: 


Essentially all that Jefferson did in drafting the Declaration of Inde 


pendence was to substitute “‘ States ” for “ Colonies” i1 title w 


had been in use for more than a vear, although in somewhat vat 


forms. This substitution was of course in accordance with Richard 

Henry Lee’s resolution of independence offered June 7, which reads 
Chat these United Colonies are, and of right ought to Ix ree and 


independent States.” The latter phrase, in turn, had its immediate 


origin in the Virginia resolutions of May 15, unde vhic ee wa 
acting. Nor was this the first instance of the use of the word 
“states "’ to designate the group of political entiti itherto known 
as “colonies”, and still generally so called up to the passage of the 


Declaration of Independence, and often even subsequent to the 
Declaration. The term (usually in the plural, sometimes im the 
singular) had come into rather common use among the writers on 
the subject of independence. For instance, “ Candidus” uses the 
phrase “ maritime States ” in his letter of February 3. 1770 (1 
Irchives, fourth ser., IV. 920), and in his letter of March 6 he 


It remaining, therefore, that the -\merican States are neither thi 


Provinces, Colonies, nor children of Great Britain’. et ’ 

86). “A Common Man” also uses the phrase \merican States 
March 31, thid., V. 553); and “ Fk. A.” (Boston 

‘“* Reason tells us, that thirteen powerful States as these Colonies w 


separately, be, fifty vears hence’, ete. (ibid., V. 1133 ese j 


hance examples of the tendency to substitute “ st 


nies”, the latter term definitely connoting dependence But t 
history of the term “state” is “another stot 

Turning now to the word “ United ”, the first inst the j 
pearance of the phrase “ United Colonies © in the irna 
gress seems to be ina letter from the conve 


1 Some phases of the development 


C. Fitzpatrick in an article, “ The ‘ United States of Ar 
4..". in the Daughters of the Amer Revolution Magazine 
| )2 und included in his vol ‘ e Spirit of e Ret 


dO otes and SUS LeSTION 


dated Ma spread upon the journals of Congress under June 2, 
1775. Doubtless earlier instances of the use of the phrase outside of 
Congress might be found. Under June 7, however, is found a 
resolution of Congress appointing a day of humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer, to be observed “throughout the twelve United Colonies ” 
Yet, as this particular phrase does not appear in the original journal, 
but is incorporated from the “ corrected ” journal, probably its con 
ception belongs to a later date. At all events, the proclamation actu 


ally sent torth (see the Journals, June 12) reads: “ by the inhabitants 
of all the English colonies on this continent”. Probably the earliest 
instance of the phrase being actually set down in the records of Con- 
gress is in a resolution of June 10, “that it be recommended to the 
several inhabitants of the united colonies”, etc. It is to be ob- 
served that this resolution follows recommendations to several groups 
of colonies, and therefore appears to be used primarily to convey the 
meaning all the colonies, or the colonies as a whole. 

Nevertheless an official stamp is given to the title in the commis 


sion to General Washington, June 17, which begins: “ The delegates 
of the United Colonies of New Hampshire’, etc. (In the instruc- 
tions to Washington, June 20, it is merely “ United Colonies ”, with- 
out their several names.) ‘The resolution (June 17) pledging sup- 
port to Washington, curiously enough, reads: “the delegates of all 
the colonies, from Nova Scotia to Georgia”; while a committee pre- 
sents (June 19) a request from General Lee for a conference with 
a committee consisting of one from each of the “ associated colonies ”’ 
It is observed that immediately after the appearance of the title 
“ United Colonies” in Washington’s commission (it was doubtless 
used in all the commissions of the time) it begins to appear also in 
the correspondence of the delegates. ‘or instance, Silas Deane men- 
tions, June 1&, that General Putnam has been elected a major-general 
of the army of “ the United Colonies ”; Washington, in his letter to 
John Augustine Washington, June 20, uses the phrase “ tor the de- 
fence of the United Colonies *’; and Hancock, in a circular letter of 
June 27, speaks of the “ common Cause of the United Colonies ” 
From this time the phrase is usually found in the title of official 
pronouncements and publications, sometimes alone, but generally fol- 
lowed by “ot America”, or “of North America”, frequently pre- 
ceded by “ Twelve ” or “ Thirteen’, as the case might be, and some- 
times with the word “ English” before “colonies”. For instance, 
the imprint of the Rules for the Troops, June 30, carries the title: 
Che Twelve United English Colonies of North America”. (For 


other examples see the Bibliographical Notes, in the Journals, ed. 


[ 1, Il. so7 ff.) | me Stance it least, the title used is 
Colonies in Congress” (draft of a declarat 
General Howe, January 2, 177 

Che variations “‘ America” and “ North America” call for a few 
observations. In Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration on Taking 


Arms (see the Journals, July 6, 1775) the title used is “ United Col 
nies otf America’; but in the draft produced by Dickinson the title is 
‘United Colonies of North America”; and as Dickinson's draft 
rmed the basis ot the declaration adopted, it is the latter form 
which tor the most part prevailed, except that the published ad 
lresses, etc., usually have “ Twelve ” or “ Thirteen” pretixed, and 
some of them omit the continental appellation. In this connectior 


is to be observed that the name proposed by Franklin in his sket 


ot Articles of Contederation is “ The United Colonies ot Nort] 


\merica”’ (Journals, July 21, 177: 

When Jefferson came to draft the Declaration of Independence, he 
substituted “ States’ for “ Colonies” as a matter of course, 
cordance with the resolution of independence. He probably dropped 
the word “ North” as a matter of preterence. He had already ind 
cated that preference in his draft of the Declaration on Taking Arms 
In traming the Articles of Confederation, Dickinson, although he 
seems to have had a preference tor “ North America” as the 
tinental name (as indicated in his draft of the Declaration on Tak 
ing Arms), naturally used the title already adopted in the Declarat 
ot Independence 

There was, however, a briet partial lapse from the use of the 
name “ United States of America’. In the treatv with France the 
form used was “ The United States of North America’, and Con 
gress appears to have felt it to be necessary to contorm to the title 


used in the treaty, at least in drawing bills of exchange on the com- 


missioners in Paris \ccordingly, in determining the forms of those 
bills (May 19, 1778), the title adopted was “ The United States of 
North America”. There must have been an idea in Congress that 


the name of the union would now take this form; tor President 
Laurens wrote to General Gates that day: “ This morning improved 
our Stile [The United States of North America in conformit 
the Treaties of Paris the 6th Febry.” And the next day he wrote t 
\Vashington: “ Congress have adopted the Stile of the Treaties of 
Paris, ‘the United States of North America’.”” However, on July 
11 Congress reconsidered its action of May 19 and resolved to droy 
the word “ North” from the title used on the bills of exchange 


| MUND ( 


AM HIST. REV \ 


purnett fhe nited State 
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DOCUMENTS 
i/ Change of Secession Sentiment i tf irginia in 1d6 


lr is a commonplace of history that Virginia, as one of the borde1 


states, was opposed to secession until the crisis precipitated by the 


firing on Fort Sumter compelled her to choose on which side she 


would fight when she could no longer refuse to fight It is felt that 
the following letters will throw light on the motives of the actors in 
the very centre of the stage here are two groups of letters, the 
first, those of Judge Burks, from a man of keenly logical mind who 
did not change his fundamental conceptions as he adjusted them to 
changing conditions, the second, those of Bishop Otey, from a man 
of high-strung emotional fervor whose extremes of views aptly repre 
sent the changing state 

Kdward Calohill Burks, of Irish lineage. was born in Bedton 
County, Virginia, May 20, 1821. He was an honor graduate of 
Washington College (now Washington and Lee University), and of 
the Law Department of the University of Virginia. Of frail body, 


with unusually analytical 


mind, he gave himself to the study of law 
and soon rose to prominence in his own town of Liberty (now Bed 
ford) and in Lynchburg 

In 1877 Mr. Burks took his seat as a justice of the Virgima Court 
of Appeals, where he served until in the revolutionary times of the 
“ Readjuster ’’ movement in Virginia all conservatives were swept 
from office. He was the senior member of the commission which 
codified the laws of Virginia into the Code of 1887, and in 1895 be- 
gan the publication of the l"irginia Law Register, of which he was 
editor until his death July 4, 1897. 

Rowland 1D. Buford, to whom these first letters are written, was 
for over thirty vears clerk of the court of Bedford County and an 
authority on local and antiquarian history 

James Hervey Otey, author of the second group of letters, was 
born at the foot of the Peaks of Otter in Bedford County, Virgima, 
January 27, 1800. Educated at the once famous New London 
\cademy in Bedford County, and at the University of North Caro 
lina, he removed to Tennessee when he was twenty-one, and opened 
a school for boys near Franklin. In 1829 he was ordained a priest in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, but contmued his school work, hay 
ing as one of his pupils the famous Contederate geographer, Matthew 


| 


Fontaine Maury \tter a picturesque service in frontier condit 
he was elected, on January 27, 1833, the first bishop of Tennessee 
e died in Memphis, -\pril 23, 1863 
the originals of the first group of letters were loaned to me 


ir. Rowland D. Butord, brother-in-law ot Judge Burks; thev are 


now in the possession of Mr. Butord’s daughter, Miss Belle Buford 
ot Bedtord, Virginia Vhose of the second group were loaned 
w son of Edward C. Burks, Judge M. P. Burks, of lexington, \ 
| 


einia, Who has the originals in his possessio1 
i 
rN ve K M 
lanuarv 7. 1X 
R 
Lhe House ot Delevates ha ad} murned is It is too late to 
by mail | hasten to intorm you and others of my Bedtord triends tha 


the House has just adopted a resolution with great unanimity (102 io § 


iwainst the coercion of any seceding state and declaring that attempters 
vercion “under existing circumstances” of any state will meet the re 
sistance of Virginia. ‘The resolution does not involve the secession que 
on at all, but looks to resistan by the state of any attempt at the coer 
cion of any state at this time etc 
limes are wild and revolutionary here beyond description. A com 


ittee has been appointed to bring in a bill for a convention as soo 
practicable. I think it will pass almost unanimous! Che East under 


the pressing circumstances will not insist on mixed basis of representa 


ion,’ this seems to be conceded Che basis will probably be as now it 
House ot Delegates. I tear the Union is irretrievably gone. | am well 
So tell my wite I will write tomorrow to her 
Very hastilv vou 
| ( 
Exchange Hote } 1 sf 
the House ot Delegates have just adjourned after a very exciting 
sion. While we were discussing the Convention Bill, a telegraphic D 


patch was read by a member announcing the firing into the United State 


‘Star of the West” by the Carolinian garrison of Fort Moultrie and her 


retiring to sea under fre. The announcement was received by clapping 
ot hands and other signs of applause in the galleries and partly upon the 
Jan. 7 was the first day of xtra s e ue ' : y 
x session had 
I2 tO § rna 
Meaning, in the Virg vhereby 
resentation of each « yw sed legt 
i wi e pol i 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| 

| 


54 Documents 


leries proclaimed that he commenced it and was respon 


aid he was from Alabama and spoke of “ traitor in 


as promptly arrested and when first brought in custod) 
to the bar " iply said he had “ no apology to make ” ae 
to the custody of the sergeant to await the action of 1] e 
leisure He was atterwards brought in, ack owledged his error, sa 
ould not restrain himself upon hearing the Dispatch read and was sorry 
for it. Thereupon he was discharged and bowed himself out. It wa 
vreat breacl Oo! de corum 


Martin of Henry, Rutherford of Goochland, and myself had a dis 


ussion in the House yesterday upon an amendment offered to the 
Convention Bill by Collier of Petersburg, requiring the questior 


Convention or no Convention ” to be voted for by the people at the time 


t the election of delegates.* I opposed the amendment principally uy 
the ground that it was unnecessary and especially because it would Ix 
construed by the Northern States into timidity etc. and would thus have ; 
bad moral effect | spoke only a short time and wa gvratified 1 
expression of compliments by many members The speeches were not 
reported. ‘The two houses have appointed a joint Committee on Federal 
Relations and I have been honored with a membership, as vou will see by 
the paper | have also been ass ed to the Committee on Milit 
\ftfairs—the two most laborious committees in the House and the m 
mportant. I simply live on excitement—scarcely have time to bre: 
one to deliberate 

It is said here that the Virginia Resolution against coercion ha 
caused the coercionists at Washington to pause lhe House of Delegates 
adopted a resolution this evening almost unanimousl appealing Tie 


President of the United States and the Southern secedin 


at the present juncture of affairs and let things remain in statu quo fot 


he present lt will pass the Senate tomorrow I suppose. I trust it w 
lo much good he Convention Bill progresses slowly It is read 


sections and amendment after amendment is offered lhe most important 


is one requiring the action of the Convention in reg 


Federal relations to be submitted to the people for ratification before it 


takes effect Phat is still pending. I am inclined to vote against it, as 
impolitic and unwise now, and because the Legislature has no power to 
restrict the Convention. 1 can’t say when the bill will be perfected he 
jth of February is the day fixed for the election and the 11th for the 
meeting of the Convention, unless amended hereafter in that respect 
| am quite comfortably situated here. I am kept so continually ex- 
cited that | don’t know how my health is. | hope I shall be able to get 
along Write and let me hear how you all are and how matters are 
progressing 1n Bedtord. Love to Bettie, the children and all] 
Hastily 
B RAS 
s res was passes 


floor of the House Some member remonstrated and a man in the gal 

sible for it, He 

i) i 

\ireinia et H 
e 

States to pause 

] + | 4 

rd to Virginia's 


Ex ve Hotel. R 7 
r Rowland 
Convention bill passe t 
for the election and 13th day for the embling Who are to be the 
candidates in Bedford? Joe Layne (who | been here) tol e t 
was spoken ot Say to evervbodyv wl mentiotr 
hat | zull not be a candidate Bedt entitle \\ 
(oggin ought to be one of them by all me si t 
him. I have written to him toda 
nd I reckon Clement 


ppose of course | 

lordan W. \ ll al 
refer to any 


wit 4 
\ also be out Without meat 
particular persons in my remark t uv 
emphatically, that the people cannot be t particula mn then ¢ 

It will be the most responsible body of men ever assemble 

lhe most conservative men whom | et ere are wv e1 

purpose. 

rhe select joint Committee on Feder elat 

member, made their report today.  ‘ 
Che scheme for 


adjustment 


e¢ ‘ 
seem +) e the only ] le re 
met with. I doubt not it will be violently assailed by the « é 
both houses, but I am inclined to think jt v t 
ill accomplish anythin I hope vi fe 
least show some disposition and eff: ur part te 
vards settlement I may sav something in the Use e1 
sidered. I do not know howeve t ti é 
usual, will be for letting off steam on it e Al 
ldress both Houses tomorrow 
here is a great and ed eo ere 
resolution constant Dispatche I paragrapn rtling re] 
etc. are some of the means resorted t [ « not re 
good trom the Legislature e people 
erything depends up it 
| 
P.S W rite in lediate Cece] 
E.C.B 
Exe angee Hy 
Dear Rowland 
| regret to sav that | cannot see mu ope tor the ~¢ 
last speech * is, to be sure, somewhat conciliatory ut it fa i 
the demands of the occassion. I think, however, this much pet 
be deduced from it—that if secession becomes genet a ost ‘ 
holding states, as anticipated, a peaceful policy will be pursue: ¢ ‘ 
seceding states pursue an aggressive | ' 
6 John Goode, jr. (1829-19 é ‘ 
sentatives 156 and S.H 
or general 1885-1886 He and V 
rd in the convention, a I 
Lifetime (V 
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nie \ithough it only interential, still | am of opinion, that the 
1] 


the states go out that choose to do so 


pomcyv will probably be to tet hg 


peaceably and let them remain out until the excitement abates, and then 


all a National Convention for reconstruction ete These are only «de 
uctions of my owl | don’t know that anybody concurs with me in 
that opinion, nor do | know that | am right. I hope Bedford will send 
her ablest and best men to the Convention. It is no time for trifling. | 
resume Goggin will be one. Many men here are Disunionists. I am as 
ou know much attached to Goode, and unless he took such extreme posi 

m as forbade my support of him, | should vote for him. I hope he 
will not take such position. [| am myself for secession, rather revolution, 

nothing else will do. But | am tor exhausting every other measure 


Revolution is tl last resort We expect to take up the resolu 


tions tomorrow reported yesterday by the Committee on State and Fed- 
eral relations. I am tor the scheme embodied in them as one of the 
peace measures. If 1 can get an opportunity | may give my views on 
them before the vote is taken, if | feel well enough and in the right tem 
per. But really everything is done with so much disorder and contusion 

our body, that | have not much desire to participate in the discussions 
\ bill has passed the Senate authorizing the County Court to borrow 

oney, upon their bonds, ete. and arm such of the militia as they think 
proper. I suppose it will pass our House in a day or two. 1 will try 
and send you a copy when it passes. I approve of it 

Hastily, 
E. C. Burks 


loday, Judge Hopkins> Commissioner trom the Sovereign 
State of Alabama”) addressed the Legislature. It was the lamest and 
most impotent affair | ever heard. He is imbecile. Almost any boy of 


16 could have beaten the effort 


Exchange Hotel, RiciiMonp, January 20, 1X61 


Yesterday our plan of adjustment“ passed both houses of the Legis- 
lature. It was amended somewhat in the Senate taking rather more ex 
treme Southern ground, but we thought we would not hazard delay by 
iurther objections. You will see it reported in tomorrows papers. It 
sa grand Commission ot ?eace, and | trust, it will be attended with some 
good. It was evidently opposed by extremists here, but a very larg 
yajority of both Houses favored it It has engaged my attention day 
and night for more than a week in committee room and in the house 
until | am almost prostrated. | hope now I can rest a little. Some of 
the men on the Commission | do not like, but it was the best we could 
do. We have passed a bill appropriating $1,000,000 for immediate put 
poses in defense of the State, a bill creating an ordinance department—a 
treasury note bill, etc., also a bill (which originated in Senate) authorizing 
the County Courts to borrow money upon bond etc. for arming such of 
the militia in the several counties, as they may deem advisable. A// the 

Arthur F. Hopkins 


ear, i 


ne Fea rence 


Dear Rowland 


secession Sentinicut 


Justices to be first summoned and a 
etc. You will see the bill in the paper 


done in Bedford (even if desirable) at next Court, « 


justices to February term to consider and determine 
questionable whether Bedtord should at ti 
matter however which you all can best dete f 
sible, | will trv and attend Court next Mon 
talk freely with vou all about it. It is doubtfu 
now be purchased. We contemplate set ga (¢ 
as the Ordinance Department is organized to put 
state The bill appropriates $800.00 for tl 
have warm times sure enough, in vour 
beg the people to maintain as much coolne ind « 
here is no need of fierce excitement Indeed, le 
and sound judgment in activity as much as ] 
verge of the greatest revolution perhaps the wo 
not only stout hearts, but cool heads ( te 
that while it may become necessary for Virg 
in the Revolution, and she is rea at this mome 
as a helpless child and the General Governme: 
nly fortifications and they annot now he take 
war can come up York river within 30 miles o 
tress Monroe in the possession of the General Gove 


hinder them. Just think of that. Nay more 
modern structure and none to meet a formidable 
anticipate in the event of collision tv tke 
six, or more to purchase and get at home the 
have even to commence wartare Chen we ve 

none—none It we are to tight ( Gor ! 
take a Jong time to get ready Virginia needs ( 

tear all is lost. ‘Jhis is deliberate judgme 
reach every man in my county, | would 
secession therefore in my opinion would be tat 
perhaps it may) let us take time to meet its conse 
ourselves to meet the crisis with patience and fir 
blindly and inconsiderately into the vortex at 
ot the coolest and clearest heads here Democrat 
the right of secession, but look to it as the 
be leit untried to secure our rights 2 
hausted and we are ready to meet the consequence 

cons 
In the meantime, while we are exhausti 
ustment, looking to the possible, nav probable 
exert myself to put my State on the substanti 
take money, a great deal of it, but if we are t 
must have the wicans of wat lf 
Bedtord Court. 
In the meantime say to my triends ill ps 


take no extreme positions, pledge 
you may all rest assured that \ irgima 
you more, if 1 mistake not greatly the sigt 


ready now to go out ot 


/ 
i 
the atte? 
ot rvelve 
vhether 4 
fear 
for the Conver 
eliberati t 
7 ep our rea 
‘ re 
deve we nee 
ov nertect 
to ente or rathe 
t t ete ele 
t «le rable 
rnment ve 
State i 
| er 
e never ’ 
Nery 

\ he “ure ¢ 
the effort 

te 
| ‘ extreme me wre 
+} 
{ Nie Wieut 


LVocuiments 


them at least quite anothe The sequel will show wha 
rresentatives they send to the Conventior 
Hastily 
E. C. BurKs 
RicHMOND, January 24, 186 
e { tten to Bettie ‘ expected to reach home on a visit 
Suturday evening next. I write to you to the same effect for fear my 
lette Mla ot rea her in time and would thus at least have two chance 
x” communicatio1 limes are much calmer here, owing partially to the 
) exciting ews al d more pre ybably tl tempor il \ absen € ul 
ome of our extremist 
| suppose from what I hear, that Goode and Goggin will probably be 
our candidates. | hope all unnecessary agitation of the public mind will 
be avoided | hope but Jittle tor much longer preservation of the Union 


to be carried off by the tide 
| 


surroundings as | 


| le as manv others 


| do not think I am as liab 
feeling, but taking as calm a view of out 


al 
ot preservation of the Union does 


apable of, | contess that my hope 


not amount to any confident expectation Nor can I say, that | expect 
preservation of the public peace for a much longer period. We are 

ipidly, oh how rapidly, driiting into anarchy, strife, perhaps conflict. It 
behooves us all to exercise patience, moderation and wisdom. It is said 


this morning's papers, that Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York will 
proposition Of a conterence. 


\ 
vorably to Vir 


pt obably re pond 
States, North and South will meet as 


i 
the middle in 


think perhaps all 


Convention. If they fail to accomplish anything satisfactory, the failure 
will operate almost irresistibly to drive us at once into disunion. What 


will follow, God only knows 
ll that be done to arm the county ac 


say again, that all that can legally 
will be on Monday to have an order made to 


cording to the recent act, 
summon the Justices to February term to consider and determine the sub- 
| still regard it as very doubttul policy. 1 


fully on the subject and will confer when I| see you all at Court 


wrote Goode more 
him last niel he itend 
nit last night says he intends going 


Clement is here somewhere—saw 


home tomorrow or next day 


Exchange Hotel, January 31, 186 
lhe papers OL Course will vive vou the political news more at large 
and in detail than | can There seems to be a decidedly better feeling 


rhe responses of some of the 
Northern States to the Virginia proposition for Conference on the 4th 
the apparent conciliatory tone and temper of some of their 
he rejection by South Carolina of the proffered mediation of 
‘separation is tinal”, has lessened 


here in regard to our Federal relations 


instant and 
men, while 
Virginia and her declaration that her 

of many and aroused the indignation of some in respect of 
spirit is flagging, but oi 


het Kvidently at this moment the disunion spi 


he sympathy 


Hastily yours, 
E. C. BurKs 
} 
\ 


course it be revived at é ‘ 

eal Wi eC this ind wi ( r a e-a 

behalt Look out for it From conversation with ma member 

Legislature and the best intelligence | can get, the roa » Virg 

Convention will probably be largely conservative ts tone, tempe 
tion however may and doubtless will be trolled rT 

which the wisest cannot now foresee. [| hope me ¢ ‘ 


wy the National Convention ot the 4t 


} 
other alternative for Virgima bi e at ‘ 
Union and form new connector but 
the Virginia effort at mediation will be iccesstu t we é 
how the present Congress « pa 
propositions which may be agreed up icceptable to the Sout 
till more, I cannot see much prospect, if passed by Congrs I 
ratification by the States—for it would have to get three-tourt! 
the States which would be the whole o ‘ t t 
miay be p isstble, but is it at all probable : e chances tor justment # 
heretore be considered a shade le o| Ol It the re 
While | ardently desire the Union to be eserved and recor wcte 
| do not wish Virginia by any arrangement to be cut off trom the > 
ern States and fastened irrevocabl »a Northern Contedet lt there 


j t be two contederacies, | would take m ince t Southe 


Write me at 


et me KNOV e i vre 
Bedtord—who ke » be electe are ke 
Vor 
| ti te b+ ~ 
No news here. I heard Botts speak last night Ee 
the Convention as an out and out | 1a) g t 
adjustment whatever, and it seems to be thought he w ve electe 
should regret it very much, tor he will damage any conservative 
the Convention and injure our cause North and Sou Mel 
Johnson (two conservative men) will also probably be elected here 


is said, but the whole matter I think, is ver loubttul | think 
men here believe that a majority of Conservatives will | lected to 1 


Convention, but | think it will be tound upon examinati that 


4 i i 
everal grades Ol these called onservative ret Wwe il ) a 
the “immediate secessionists ” there will be but little difference 


Brokenborough, Tyler, and Seddon passed through last 1 


for Washington. Summers, | presume, went b 


cted to the c er fr 1 
he represet tives \ 
y \\ am R Cc 


John Minor Botts 
William H. Macfarland, Marmadul 
| 
} 


ery 
\ 


anv doubt about it 


leat 


hear some of tl 


seems te 


decide 


; that 
thal 


t} 


TT 
LAOCUINCHTS 


DV many 1eT 
thinks le ded) 
be generally though 
1 majority in the Con 
although no test 


ey will be too 


consery 


think 


lem talk, don't 


vote has yet been made 


ative 


hat an adjustment will be ettected 
| doubt it 
truly 


Very yours 


BURKS 
House, RicHMOND 
February 18, 1861 


Spottswood 


here that the Conservative men have 


be 


I most 


think there can 
What 


n wer in which | 
manner 1 which 


vention | don’t 


From the 


secession in any event very probable 


ven in the event Congress fails, it will not surprise me if a majority of 


the body 


ppose secession or resistance out and out. I may be mistaken, 
but I don’t think I am lhe Commissioners trom South Carolina and 
other seceded states are now addressing the Convention. I was et 
titled toa privilege seat as a member of the Ho. of Delegates, but found 
m application that it was impossible, or next thing to it, to get in. | 
iccordingly retired, not caring much about hearing anyway; certainly 
not mu to run the risk of being mashed to death; for I never 
‘ Sut immense tl rong inom life, and hundreds, | presume failed to 
u 
I ( B 
Spottswood House, February 21, 18 

ve no news of importance beyond what the papers will furmis] 
ou. | sent you on yesterday the * Richmond Enquirer” containing the 
peech of Preston (Com’r from South Carolina). It was perhaps the 


nest 


arry the same force as when delivered, accompanied as the delivery w 


ith 
have 


papel 


Herald 
n the 


furnishing one ot 


the 


Baltimore 


Legislature 


here 


i nave 


address 
and 
read it, sé 
preserved 
which | 
Bonapat 
history ot 
and 
the 22nd 
Some ot 


been 


and 


ever listened to 


other 


‘nd it Bettie | 


to 


attributes of the most finished oratory 
wrote 


It will doubtless read well, but cannot 


as 
When you 
wish the 


her to that effect. | 


Get from her also, after she has read it, the New York 
sent her, containing the speeches of the French Counsel 


te suit hese last 


are of 


the most intense interest, 


as 


the most romantic stories to be found in modern times 


the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte with Miss Patterson 


the sequel thereto 


The 


Do not mislay the paper 


Convention adjourned today until Saturday, tomorrow 


suppose we shall have a great parade of the Military 


the members talk of going t 


o Washington City tonight and 


invited to accompany them, but am hesitating about going as 


| almost fear to venture so far having been somewhat unwell for a day o1 


two 


fro Mississippi 


and ¢ 


ia addressed the 


go 
= 
— 
Fel x nS. Prestor tf South Carolina on Feb. 1 


Secession Sent ‘ 


he Convention has done nothing vet, be P 
resolutions It is not known when the Committee rece 
ions will report. I think the Convention is mu 
and the precise position of most or at least many of the 
known, as no test votes have vet been take am vet ‘ 
the opinion that the body is toe conservat for the time \ 
be atraid to take any definite action Perhaps however the P 
work out right in the end, although | much fear the result 

Che proceedings will tor the future be reported in ful thre 
mond Enquirer ” according to a resolution of the Convent wl 
will see in the papers. I would advise vou to take the pay tf \ 
to keep tully up It will be the only paper. I presume u 
curate reports 

ut ‘ et 
( BUR 
P.3 Pell Fannie, | went to a concert last night at the Metroy 
ind heard “ Dixie’s Land”. It was first rate music t t] 
law student who was with me at the Universitv, Dick N d ot 
marle. He said he intended sending her the words, sé i 
hem ina few days 
B 
Spottswood House 

| directed the daily “ Richmond Enquirer” to be torwarde 
for six months. It will commence with today’s number it le 
rected. In it you will find the commencement of Goode's speech 
to Sam Moore and also Moore's at length Gsoode tinished h 
this morning, | hear, and Goggin tollowed and after speaking fx 
vithout finishing, Convention adjourned. He will conclude Ni 


suppose. If I am any judge, | don’t think either of the 


any big things. I think | heard about the same speeches on Court 


betore election This however inter nos, as you know am pa 
both of them. Although Goggin spoke two hours, not a member 
Convention or bye stander was able to place him. The » 
as | am informed, proposed to burn Sam Moore in effigy last 
were dissuaded by Goode and others from it. They seconded G 
played the rogue’s March tor old Sam Chev are evidently } 
the “sleeping lion” without knowing it. The whole affa 
disgraceful outrage and merits the indignation of all right 
read Moore's speech and there is nothing in it to call 

stration 

| presume the clearing of the galleries was the pr 
disturbance. If such things are repeated I wouldn't be r 
terminated in the adjournment of the Conventior er pl 
hold its sessions. It is already talked of, if not ser vy mer 
You will see the speeches in the morning’s * Enquirer e | 
the “ Whig ” contains proceedings of the mob 

Ha 
el McD. M 1 


Ql 


e 
i 
t bu 
e 
ited 
ii Ol 
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ene 
‘ 
"= 
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Spottswood House, March ¢ 86 
he Legislature todav was engaged in considering the Free neg: 
bill, amendatory of the Act in the Code for voluntary enslavement, and 
dispensing with all compensation to the state and otherwise facilitating 
enslavement. I offered several amendments which were adopted and th: 
bill was ordered to its engrossment. It will pass our House, I think, but 
it is said will probably be defeated in the Senate Che negro enslaved is 
protected against the debts of the master selected and his heirs and leg 
atees. [| tried to amend in part in this respect by striking out “ heirs and 
egate¢ but was ruled out of order by the speaker, the whole secti: 
ving been previously retained on motion to strike out the entire section 
[t I could have got a fair chance at it, I think my amendment would have 
Dee! Ldopter other objections to the bill, but I think 
I ill vote to 
Convention d vy but make and hear speeches. Flournoy 
d Thornton ¢ d made fine speeches, as I heat I was 
ne present hev were strong against coercion l suppose you will get 
their speeches in tomorrow's “ Enquirer”. By the way, upon inquiry ac- 
rding to your request | was informed by one of the Editors that you 
papers were mailed regularly 
Che resistance tever is evidently largely on the increase since Lincol: 
Inaugural, both here and, as I learn, generally over the State. It 
thought that the Convention this week will adopt strong resistance resolu 
tions. I am intormed that the Committee on ‘ Federal Relations ” will 
make full report tomorrow on coercion and other matters. Many met 
bers of Convention hitherto hesitating, are ripe now for resistance and 
for an ordinance of secessi f they don’t move now, I can hardly in 
igine circumstances which will move them. I consider myself that the 
gument uni exhausted and that the old Dominion should speak 
th one voice from the Ohio to the Chesapeake in tones of detiance t 
Lincolt d all his cohorts resolving to resist this policy and organize the 


forces of the State to carry out their resolution. By the way, when the 
ived | went to Goode’s room and drew up two resolutions 
expressed my views and he said accorded with his upon that sub 
ect, and he promised to offer them but didn’t get a chance. He tells me, 
e resistance men had a meeting last night and unanimously adopted them 

expression of their views and that they met the views of all with whom 


e has consulted and it is agreed at the proper time to be submitted to the 


(onvention as expressing the opinion of that division, and he tells me that 
lournoy and Thornton today occupied the precise ground contained in 
hen | confess that I feel a little flattered at their reception, drawn up 
is they were in a few minutes on the telegraphic communication of the 
naugural. They ought to have been offered and promptly adopted yester 
ay morning as soon as the Convention met. Goode, I presume, will offer 

them at the proper time and father them. When they appear I will poin 
hem out to you. There are only two and they are very brief—purposely 


so, but covering, | think the whole ground perfectly. You will find them 


uite strong but, | think, not too much so for the occasion. All I have 


written about my connection with these resolutions will of course be con 
rdered by vou because thev do not express the views 


Q2 L/Oocuments 


ave the patc fy ol 1in the 
sistance speech vesterday that eel 


His resolutions however are badly 
ind clumsy language and seem 
However they are 

[The Senate adopted a resoluti 
e concurrence of the House 


at day, but think it doubtful, for 


on that thev are talking ot 11 ruc 
militarv system of the State 11 
1 
\\ on the Conventior there 


thev don’t adjourn | intend at | 


im verv anxious to get home, bu 


im willing to make great persona 
wrote Bettie this evening \ 
o them and all the good people of n 
G stand as we pia for Virgit 
attempts by Lincol ‘ nv ot 
the Southern States it our } 
4 


ent immediately in view, and 


doors l am const 


on by the Southern States, and w 
great amity, [| cannot see 
T pear alle ncolt tel 
nhis part. think we1 
progressing while [| writ \ 
oln hasn't one element « tate 
nus roohshl unnece ly al 
( fetv of the countr If war 
e tor gathering the Southern tot 
Federal Capit nd seizing the « 
irper from the seat of Washing 
onary tathers upon the State 
South to rally ound it 
bedera Relations the (C¢ 
f trom several reports mia 
port by Mr. Wise—and report 
itt vas made todav b lohn B 
ome of them wid This 
Conventio1 The amendment 
ci be CO! sidere d dete 
see from the majority report 


SECESS| SCN Chi Q3 
hone we 1 a 
t¢ neo whet 
t ua bout that 
3 = 
} ne tT! ect 
\ 
er o! j ol rt 
ily expect it vet 
t irprise me 11 ere 
I Lint «il 
Ces ali 1 iT Tl 
tars trine 
t 1 H ] 
ers toda the 
\1 
be propose te ft) 


greater varieties of differences than all else—some perhaps will go for the 
(Crittenden Proposition simply, some for these moditied in one wav some 

inother, some for the Peace Conterence scheme, while some will go 
or others more exacting, and many will be opposed to all. So we go 


there is so much dissension amongst the members, that I do not think 


they ever will agree upon anything which, it seems to me, the exigencies 
ot the occasion demand. The majority report, I think, wider all the ci 

ustances (sO tar as it goes) comes nearest to the mark The princi 
ples enunciated tor the most part are satisfactory But it deals too much 
n generalities, on the question of co-ercion, | think it does not go far 
enough, although it takes higher ground than | feared at one time the 
committee would take. You will observe, that it declares that Virginia 
would rp as an indispensable condition” etc., that the Southern 
forts should not be re-intorced, that the Federal Government should not 


tke the torts now 1n possession of the Seceded States, nor collect the 


enue, nor do anything justly calculated to provoke hostilities. That is 
the substance [ quote trom memory. You will perceive, that it does not, 
| think it should do, pledge the state to resistance in the event these 
conditions are broken by the General Government. If they will insert the 
word “demand” or “ require” or something equivalent instead of “ ex 


amongst the conditions include the evacuation of the Southern 
forts by the General Government, and pledge the State to co-operate with 
the Southern Seceded States in resisting by force any break of these con 
ditions by the General Government, it will do hese alterations made, 

vou will recur to my last letter or the letter in which | mentioned hav 
Goode’s possession, you will find that 


drawn certain resolutions 
then express my views pretty accurately on the subject 


the report woul 
li | believed the people of the State at large were ready 


preter mmmediate secession; for to that complexion at last, 


ot coercion 


for it. | would 
| tear, things must come. But under the instructions “ for reference ” 


at the late election, an ordinance of secession must necessarily be re 
ferred to them tor ratification, it adopted by the Convention; and if re- 


my conviction is strong, that it would be rejected, and a 


ferred now 
rejection would bind the state to trremediable submission or produce a 
olution in the state perhaps a final separation of its two sections; an 


event too deplorable to contemplate. Strongly impressed with the opin 
ion that secession now would be voted down and thus leave us in a hop: 
ss condition. and that the current of events is fast inclining the minds of 


men to separation and that the day is not very distant when the people of 
Virginia will be of one mind on that subject, I am disposed to await the 
result without attempting to hasten it, and in the mean time to prepare to 
maintain by force, if necessary, the position which we shall be compelled 
to take The people of Bedtord will bear me witness, that on the day 
they nominated me for a seat in the Legislature, in my address to them | 
| it they elected me | should go tor arming the State effectu 
llv, cost what it might | think my language was “if it took the last 
dollar out of their pockets and mine”. I was then somewhat in advance 
of public sentiment, but I thought I foresaw something of the present 
state of things Accordingly, ever since I have been here I have been 
endeavoring to eftect that object Che Committee on Military Affairs in 
the House, of which | am a member, more than two months ago or about 


that length of time, reported three billsk—one creating an Ordinance De- 


O4 ecument 
| 
| 


j Os 

partment another approp it vr > x ‘ | 

inother authorizing the raising ot the m 

notes These bills were promptly passed by the Hou-~ e 

But will vou believe me when | tell vou that the Senate eve 

the treasury note bill upon which the other two depe wit . 

av, and then stuc k an amendment o1 eaving the r t te 
holly in the discretion of the ( vent et eve 

passed today It has to be returne to ou I Use ¢ 


ore it becomes a 
do it, | will move to disa 
estimation, this has been a most shamele trifliy e ce 


ft the people. We shall have to send to 1 nd t F 


rdinance officers who will have the management of tt : 
appointed—and all this will, as you k: ke nside et \ 

> we are as detenseless now t iture rirst 
pretext is, that the Convention would not invt nd ‘ 


would probably be restored and adjustment et 
We want them ready to meet any emergency that ‘ 


opinion there never was a Wiser appropriation than 1 


rt 
lars. My skirts are clear, but i ndig ‘ 
becility that seems to have seized o1 e representative the State 
part. If hostilities should commencs rt time ‘ 
feel, when they hear the cries ot the people tor Yr 
Summers commenced his speec! Conve 
gs ot the late Peace Congre \ tte 1 
nishing, the Conventio | wie 
row | didn’t hear him it 1S sa e spoke t ke « 


interesting some day, 11 not now woule 
(;o00de still in bed—don't prove mu i t 
s restless, | told hi oday that tor nee t t 
ubnissionist 
resent me kindly to my triene espe i t ¢ 
irton | t! ink you 1 «i ill «al u te 
vhet ret to writing o1 the excit I tlie 
OT where to Sto] Lhe new b te evrapl ] re tonig 
s about to recall the forces from Fort Sumter He etter 


that quickly However | dont put much credit 


ouldn’t be surprised if many of the messages originate t} 
u s human depravit 
irs ¢ 
Ss 4 How 
} 

think a meeting of the peopl sedtor oug 

March Court to consider further our present Give tice 
} both county papers. I will endeavor to draw and present sor ‘ 


tions Dor connect +) 


| 
| | 
vour Enquirers as they may be usetul hereatte ! ertal 
} 
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RESO IONS DRAWN By JUDGE BuRKs AND ADOPTED BY Mass 
MEETING IN BepForp County." 

At a large ar 

Court day, on motion, William G. Claytor was called to the Chair, and 

n motion of Wm. V. Jordan, Esq., John R. Thurman and L. A. Sale 


were appointed Secretaries of the meeting 


| enthusiastic meeting of the people of Bedford County, 


The following resolutions were then passed to the Chair, read and 


idopted with tour dissenting votes: 


he people of Bedford County in General Meeting assembled, on the 


2; ft March, in the vear of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
xtv-one and of the Commonwealth the eighty-fifth, to consider of their 
¢hts and interests involved in the great struggle now pending between 


the people of the different sections of a once united but now broken Con- 


tederacy, after tree conterence make known and declare: 


hat thev recognize the fact, that seven out of the fifteen slave hold- 


ing States of our Confederacy for causes by them deemed just have re- 
sumed to themselves respectively all the powers previously delegated to 
the Federal Government, thereby effectually dissolving their political 
issociation with the other States, and, as separate, sovereign and inde- 


pendent communities, in the exercise of the powers thus resumed, have 
ulopted and established a new Federal Compact with the title of ‘ Con- 
tederate States of America,” laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to them seemed most likely to 
etfect their common safety and happiness. 

2. That there is no power in the Government of the United States 
under the Constitution and laws made in pursuance thereof to make war 
upon the said Contederate States or upon any of them by reason of their 
refusal to render obedience to the Government of the United States; and 
iny attempt on the part of the Government of the United States to make 
such war upon them or to enforce its laws within the limits and juris- 


be 


diction ot the said Confederate States against their consent, would 
Hagrant usurpation of power, a direct invasion of the rights of the States 
ind dangerous to the liberties of the American people. 

3. That the people of Virginia could never acquiesce in the exercise 
of such power for such purposes by a [words uncertain] Government of 
the United States, but impelled by a just and natural sympathy, and by a 
lue regard to their honor, safety and plighted faith, they would unite 
with the Confederate States, and “with all the means in their power ” 
make common resistance to a common w rong. 


4. That the State of Virginia, not disclaiming the right which she ex- 


pressly reserved to herself when she “ assented to and ratified ” the Con- 
stitution of the United States to resume the powers granted thereunder 
whenever the same should be perverted to her injury and oppression, but 
being willing to postpone the exercise of the same until she had ex- 
hausted all reasonable means to obtain for herself and her sister slave- 
holding States adequate constitutional guarantees against future “ injury 
and oppression ’, for that purpose invited a Conference of all the States 
ot the Union, expressly declaring to them and to the world. that it was 


These resolutions were clipped from 


i Lynchburg newspaper, presumably ; 


pping kept by Mr. Buford has neither date nor heading 


t 


NECCSSION lel til | roinia 
il effort to restore e { stitution a aa 
tive ere estab he Fathe 
ig 1" 
it this final effort gnaily n tor u n 
omplishing the objects for which it was made t becomes the ut a 
he right of the people of this State in Convention assemble re 
»* the salve all the ay nw tit } 
oO themseives ali the sda any Tiere e deiey O the 
Government of the United States, and, to concert proper ure 
ft the other States an equitable share of the « property 
hat after such resumption of powers, proper effo uld be 
ule ft construct a Conte ler 14 amongs il t iveholdir State 
1 such terms “as to the hall see mo kely effect their con 
ty 1) } ne nal i the fort 
atety and happiness and 11 the said effo ild be essfu 
ter the establishment of the said Confederacy, the concurrence of the 
varties to [the same having been secured f) sucl t the non-slave 
iding States should be admitted into the Confederacy as may be willing 
iccept its terms 
it we earnestiv remor rate against al atte pt int ( n 
f the people of the State to disturb at this time the question of 
iXatlo and representation xed OV ou State tutior cor 


the call of the ¢ 


onvention, as 


est interests of the Commonwealth, calculated il iwgravate 
ensions and divisions amongst our own people, impairing ur own 
ngth, inviting turther aggression upon our rights from the Federal 
ernment and the Northern States, and tending to excite val 


revolutionary struggle between sections in the State 
he meeting was addressed in eloquent Southern-Rights speeches by 
ird C. Burks, and Wm. M. Burwell, Esq’ ind much enthusiasm 
rey 
Spotsy House Mar j SO 
e treasury note bil (one llio ot ae i ) arm ite 
is returned to us today trom the e atter about 2 mont! ft 
ere Was a stratagem to deteat it in the senate, which w unsucces 
ully renewed in the House We had a full House ome spectators and 
picy debate. Feeling much interest in the success of the | made 
hort speech in advocacy ot it lhe chief opposition, I believe the o7 
position, came from Western members, who prated as usual 
ist and West, and growled about the inequality 1 taxat the exemp 
ot slaves under 12 years of age etc. It was in bad taste an am 
wry to say, in worse temper Chey did not hesitate to avow the purpose 
the part of their representatives in the Convention to change the sys 
yf taxation and make it ad zalorem on all property (slaves include 
nd that they would be satistied with nothing else The scheme \ to 
iss the bill and leave it discretionary with the nvention to use the 
oney or not; and thus furnish the West in Convention with a pretext to 
lter the compromises of the State Constitution and give them a lever 


ywer to operate with But, I rejoice to say 


a 
gnal defeat. I hope now the Governor will be without excuse in orgat 
ing the Ordinance Department, ind that arms will be promptly procured 
rr our people. If he had promptly organized the Ordir e Depart 


AM. HIST, REV VOL. XxKkl. 


‘ 


templated in hurtiul if not fatal to the 
q 
I 
I 
te 
at 
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ago, as He ngnt and ougnt to have done and the se1 


had promptly responded to the action of the House, we might have 
our arms here this dav There had been culpable neglect both in 
Senate and with the Governor: and if hostilities ensue before we get 
our arms, no part of the blame can attach to the House of Delegates 
hey at least have been prompt and decided. I hope to get home last of 


+} 


next week whether the Legislature adjourns or not. I intend to prepare 


high 


some resolutions for the consideration of the people I shall take 
ground. It is time it was taken everywhere. Whether the Convention 


idopts it or not, | think the people had better plant themselves firmly on 


lrawal from the Union and resistance to Federal oppression. Sepa 


ration, I think must come, and we had better at once (all of us) look 
ight in the face. If we don’t do something at once, I tell vou, I be- 
lieve, the State will become first demoralized and then abolitionized. We 
ire in great dithculties and I cannot see what is to become of us 


Hastilv et 


MemMpuis, November 23, 1860 


I wish | could think our National difficulties growing out of 
he pre side tial elec tion would be as easily adju ted Phe COUT s¢ ot S 
(. | look upon as infamous There is not a redeeming trait about the 
ovement to save from the just and deep condemnation of Posterity 
he morning’s dispatches let in some gleams of light The Cotton States 
will not because thev cannot go together in this movement. Leave the 
question of union or disunion to the people tomorrow morning and | 
verily believe that a majority in S. C. and in all the Southern States will 

vote for Unior They will be ready to fight—so am I—but undet 
constitution. | want to see Buchanan impeached and tried for neglecting 
to enforce the laws Had he done his duty as Filmore and Jackson an 

hrottled nullification all this fuss had been end long ago But 
vd God omnipotent reigneth!” therein is mv hope and strength t 
Peaks of Otter still tand firm Under their shadow | can vet find a 

esting place 
Love to vou 1 
Atfectionatel 
las. H. Ovey 
Mempuis, March 12, 186 


rich 
Your very welcome letter of Marcl 3rd reached me a few davs ago 


ind gave me unwonted pleasure We have fallen on evil times, and 


~ 


ilmost all we hear and read in the shape of news of the day fills us with 
tears and paintul apprehensions. I had been meditating on writing vou 
some weeks past, W hen vour letter came, but various causes and reasons 
* This letter and the four which follow were written ¢ Edward C. Burks 
Extracts from letters of intervening dates, Dec. 8, 1860, May 7, May 24, June 


861, may be found in Bishop W. M. Green's Memoir of Rt. Rev. James Herz 


ate 
kK. C. BurKs 
é (New Yor! PP. 91-904 
Referring 


ICCESSION Sentti Curt ‘ ! 
ter te ed to prevent me and ng em eC ‘ 
) anies Butord Whol i\ i 
ince la ou were ember ot the Legislature, a t occurre ‘ 
it vour thoughts would be s 1 occupie ort ut 
ur new vocation of law-making etc. that 1 ucub ! 1 ea 
the appearance ot trusio1 ive als ee! Teeble ¢ nce 
1 last non in et \ u 
¢ ept ittend urs ivers i 1e\ eps 01 
| eterence to the distracted state of t 
eaten us. I shall sa nly te words You ib e been 
ted to e end ( | Vould naturaliv sul 
eservatl ot peace COTM ition and eco! emet! but | tear with 
that such eftorts will avail nothing Sel eve te ira 
Ma ipproved D he experience of the wo 
ereat Roman orato i could divest myse ettle tor 
which has for vears rested upon my mind, namely that there existed 
wr” 25 vears ll this count \ i party ha has only ougnt te ele a d 
ypportunity to go out ot the Unior I er to embe 
e vove nent, | should have some confidence the Wise a eaceable 
easures which many good and patriot en have proposed edie 
r our existing and coming evils But those to whom eter can be 
satisfied with nothing short of power—they well ustrate the terrible 
conception of the poet who represents the madness oi ambition as 
ferring to reign in Hell, rather than serve in Heaver look up 
solution of the Union or the organization of two governme1 North and 
South, dividing upon the question of slavery, not o1 is st g the se 
the ruin of both, but especially as settling the destiny of slavery t 
peedy inevitable extinction, as certainly as the sun’s rays fall upon the 
Earth when he rises to usher in the day It will deprive the stitution 
of that moral support which it now derives trom its being upheld by a 
government over 30 millions of people. It will bring Cana to juxta 
position with the slaveholding States The same causes which are 1 
operation to disturb the institution will then exist in ten-told vig 
Who thinks of demanding the rendition of an escaped or tugitive slave 
t the hands of the British government? The idea is simply prepostet 
us And will it be otherwise when the non-holding States are t off 1 
themselves? Never! ! They will make no such treaty stipulations and 
e shall not have the color of law or pretext to demand thet 
In our Revolutionary struggle our Foretfathers invoked the pr t 
ot Heaven to detend and its wisdom to guide them in the dithcultie u 
ounding them. They asked tor the light of experience to a t the 
o sate conclusions. How ts it with the Secessionists? Denunciation 
ehance and menace dwell upon their lips. One would think that 1 
engaged in breaking up a great government (a government that ha { 
tracted the admiring gaze and draws around it the hopes of a world) ¢ 
in constructing a new one out of the tragment the vould tee t 
selves burdened by the weight of responsibility that muld make r 
serious—nay, tremble and tear Everything exhibits a differs ite 
of mind. Jhey can whtp all creation—Cotton v make them “ prince 
| and rulers in all lands! Depend upon it, this is the pride that goes be 
fore a tall. God will make our own passions—our Covetousness, pride 


ind ambition the executioners ot his wrath e day ot vengea 


| 
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verily believe near at hand. My onlv comfort that the Lord God 
omnipotent reignetl | shall direct this letter to Liberty, as 
It is expectec our DOdGV Will soon adjou ispatches last nl 
] ] } | +h- eh, Loe st 
¢leam of light on the surrounding darkness—that the Preside 
up the Forts of the Sout} Il hope he will vield all that has beer 
as the shortest wav to convince folly of its crime and treason of its guilt 


Yours faithfully, 


BEERSHERA SPRINGS, July 17, 186 


Cu t deeply the feelings you Nave to! he trouble 
of our dist e ountry Your views, like mine, | doubt not, have 


t change in regard to the moral aspect of the contest 
ns proclamatior and the attitude assumed, and_ the 
ed by the North, I have had no sympathy with the 
t—-no respect for its rulers—very little regard for the 


Our duty is clearly and unequivocally to repel force by 


| 
e every sacrifice rather than to submit to an administi 
wn every ¢ alse retathe € 
nrotection of net ocia nd public ehts 
eve 
Jas. H. Orey 
BEERSHEBA SPRINGS, August 7, 186 
as 
ar 
ine same ¢ ory Got home la nig! itte i ibsence ot 2k 
to tind our ett t came during the nterva am reyocesr ( ei 
that our ative u is acquitted hersel we n the ersotl ‘ 
"1 it Mar She has neve been found wanting wher e ca ) 
+] | Leart and I che never will he 
ide on head oO ea and trus he never will | 


do hope that another such battle as Manassas will put an end to the 


War lhe idea of an invader treading on the soil within sight of the 
Peaks ot Otter makes my blood hot | think it | heard that he as « 
Liberty I should go to the army anvhow | hope | may not hear it. Our 


Blue Ridge. O it | were only 20 vears ot age! But what avail regrets 
Let us live hopeful and trust in God. I write hurriedly to save the m: 
] € ve and childret 
ours affectionately, 
as. H. 
essee DOVS are ¢ he av to or are actually n 
ope the good account of that butcher Lyons 


he fact is the Government at Washington is infamous in its princi- 


the use of any means that give promise of suc- 


les and unscrupulous in 


love to all 
Jas. H. Orey 
undergone crea 
Since Mr. Lincol 
purposes procial 
S. Governme! 
| 
Bedford bovs I think will be a match for every Buckeve that crosses the 
BEERSHEBA SPRINGS, August 22, 186 
\/ dear M 
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(; RA AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
By O LYMAN SPAULDING, Jk., Colonel, Field Artillery, 


nited States Army; HoremMan Nickerson, formerly Captain, 


United States \rmy; and Joun Womack Wricut, Colonel, In 


fantry, United States Army. Witha Preface by General Tasker 
Hf. Briss. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company 1925 

A RIEF prelace by General Jasker H. Bliss emphasizes the value of 
this type which calls attention to the unchanging character of 
the prin iple upon which the science of wartare is based, however the 
Witions under which wars have been tought may have varied from 
ve to another. In their introduction the authors state the scope of 


eir work; they do not seek to write a complete history of warfare, but 
erely to give a continuous narrative which may serve as the starting- 
point tor turther studies in military institutions. As the terminal point 
of this narrative they have selected the death of Frederick the Great, be 
cause after him begins the “epoch of modern tactical systems ” and the 


l ot the ree 1 rocal influence of America and Europe The book is 


divided into three parts: (1.) Ancient Warfare, to the Death of Julius 
Caesar, by Colonel Spaulding; ¢ll.) Wartare in the Roman Empire, the 
Dark and Middle Ages, to 1494 A.D., by Captain Nickerson; ( IIL.) War- 
fare in Modern Times, to the Death of Frederick the Great, by Colonels 
Spaulding and Wright. It is well supplied with maps and plans, and 
there i8 a good general index Each part has a select bibliography 


In part |. the narrative is clear and scholarly and reveals the author 


as a careful student alike of the sources and the secondary literature. 
However, a few suggestions and criticisms appear in place. For a pos- 
sible basis for calculating the Persian military strength (pp. 33, 44, 52). 
one might consult E. Obst, Der Feldsug des Nerxes (1913), and perhaps 
a truer estimate of the strategy of Themistocles would cause modification 
ot the dictum (p. 54) that “the Persian Wars were Spartan Wars” 
Most students of Roman history will challenge the attribution of the 
centuriate organization to Servius Tullius (pp. 102-103), as it was more 
probably a gradual development of the fifth century. On the numbers 
engaged at Cannae (p. 125), reference should be made to De Sanctis, 
Storia dei Romani, 111. 2, pp. 131 ff. One looks in vain for any mention 


of the development of the Roman system of military roads in Italy, and 
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favorable impression as the preceding 


siderable dogmatism, by impatience witl 


not approve, and by a neglect of import 


gratuitous assertion (p. 281) that there 


date of the foundation of Rome 
to question the author’s grasp of the pr 


e specific criticisms that may be mi 


fhe description given of the [’rincipate 


century and not to the time ot Augustu 


military service was by no means 


Augustus (p. 193) The tenth praete 

Pp. 195 lt may be questioned whet 

at polic ot the Principate to < ( 
cdetensive perio from then until 337 
time of Augustus the Roman ; 

tiadria adniinistration 1 erel) mark 
\ugustt n which other motives 1 
plaves mportant part his would be 


pointed out that Domitian and 1 
quartering the legions in single camps 
Hadrian’s most important innovation 
recruitment for the legion is not spe 


the military operations described se 


emphasized to the negiect ie 


vars of 68-69 and 192 1Q7 are ¢ mitted 


of Marcus Aurelius ends with 172 A.D 


and invasions of the third century seems to 


Masters of the Infantry and Cavalry 


not Diocletian (p. 238). It is almost cer 


army in the fourth and fifth centuries \ 


influence of the barbarian recruits upo 


cline of Roman discipline is neglected 


ederatt is greatly underestin ated 1 


and Middle Age s offer less ground for crit 


to find the least allusion to developments 


part would gain in clearness by the divisior 


sections, as is done in the other two pi 
any modern study of the Principate and 
ence to a German work, in spite of the 


von Domaszewski and Delbrtick 


Ne, NIK vO) ric a are | > 

] ] } ld ter tur ; 2 

the bibliography should include a history of Greece o1 P ne of | 

bury s 

Part I] particularly in its Openimy Chapters, aoe not create the mie 

modern literature 

in 752 B.( will alone cause one 

oblems ot Re at Among 

> ] les +} 

n cohort was added | eriu 
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| trict peaking {Tol 

stricter return to the advice of 

those mentiones the writer 

ught out 11 tiie adu 
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idriat houle e crediter wit 

On the other hand, one ot 

the development « ter! ( i 
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are qepende ce 

236). The chapters on the Dark 

Mn: of the chapters into topical 

ts he bibliography here lac] 

does not contain a single rete 

undamental of Mommese1 


rophet nd thew Lim M. Powis SMmirH, Protessor 


the Old Testament Language and Literature in the University 


Chicag ( Chicags ('niversity of Chicago Press 1925 

PO. 1%, 277. 
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HE phe were religious ge they were men who tran- 
ended their times, and yet they were men of their times, and this we 
too often forget. We can only fully understand them when we see 
them in their environmental setting, and herein lies the merit of Pro- 
fessor Smith’s book. In it the prophets live in definite surroundings, 
amid very real problems, the attempted solution of which prompted all 
their deeds and words. In wonderfully clear, vivid language the long 
yea »f their history are unrolled before us. We follow the course of 


prophecy from its small beginnings in the “sons of the prophets ” 


through its glorious rise in the eighth century, to its gradual absorption 


into the 


ising tide of apocalyptic in the post-exilic period Like the 
prophets of other peoples the Hebrew prophets “began their course 
amid the mists of the low-lying valleys’, but they did not remain there. 


They “carried on through these lower levels into the higher altitudes ” 


a Warm advocate of the modern interpretation of the 


prophets as mystics, but he has not made large use of the psychological 


approach, believing that its results are as yet too precarious for a 


handbook. His purpose is not so much to write a book of research as 
to interpret the assured results of modern scholarship; but he does not 


hesitate to follow his own preference when there is sharp difference of 


opinion. A commendable feature of the book is the many Biblical reter- 
ences, otttimes accompanied by the text itself in the author’s own trans- 
lation. It is refr 


eshing to have these translations because they are in 
every Way superior to the accepted versions. For more information on 


various topics the reader is referred to the appropriate literature in the 


field. In the case of the cuneiform references, it is unfortunate that a 
book so antiquated as Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Literature has 
he Sacred Books and Early Literature of the 
east, edited by C. F. Horne, offers much better translations, but un- 
fortunately omits texts of importance. 

Professor Smith is a reliable interpreter that one can follow with 
confidence. ‘The reviewer notes with approval his interpretation of 
Isaiah, which rejects the anti-Assyrian and Messianic utterances tra- 


ditionally attributed to him. This is fast coming to be the prevailing 


view and has much to support it. Some further light on a part of the 


! t «a iJ) MOOK S 
l’art \ the same pleasing iracteristics OL Ciarity and schnci- 
ip t it d neu h ¢ irt 
A. E. R. Boak | 
| 
of real religion 


i/ul ( ristiad 
problem might have been gleane Sidney St é 00k, 
Jab nian Historica Cx and reference ve en ma ) 
Fulle ton’s exhaustive article Vie Vpolr the Isa ih 
Hopes for the Future the rn f \ it 
In the chaptet on Ezekiel there ul cel le reteren to the 
recent onslaughts on the unity ot the book. It ts 1 ce al 
changes must shortly be made 1 inte ) 
the prophets had at least something to d vith Deute \ a 
tle surprising to tind no reterence t Smith evide felt that 
| outside his immediate field, but we ld e we Of 
m on a book that is again so largely engaging e atte n « critical 
ols Che proot reading has been ‘ The or e! noted 
page 34, wl ere the Toot-note shou e reve ed 
DHEOPHILE MEEK 
BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Ea A History of the Christian Church from its Found n to th 
End of the Fifth Century. By Monsignor Louis DucHEs> 


Volume 


IIT. 


The 


Fifth 


English 


CLAUDE JENKINS, Pr 


fesse 


f Ecclesiastical History in King’s 

College, London. (London and New York: Longmans, Gree 

ind Company. 1924. Pp. xiv, 555. 21s.) 

He death of the Abbe Duchesne three years ag bbed the world 
ot a mind possessed by the spirit of science, tireless in research, acute 
nd genial in comprehension, endowed with the artist’s instinct and 
power to express the result of the scholar’s toil in a vision of imagina 
tive realization. In his Early History of the Church the world is tortu- 


nate to have a rich deposit of superb learning that will long remain a 


an authoritative account of the momentous development of the Church 
in the ancient empire. 

lhe third volume, admirably translated by Rev. Claude Jenkins, deal 
with the fifth century. Duchesne in a model preface prepares us tor 
the period that will not excite enthusiasm a melancl entury, a 
century of ruin and tottering to a fall”, the empire collapsing in the 
West, the Church in convulsion, crowded with members superficially 
Christian without real appropriation of the Christian ideal, an age of 
warlike theologians engaged in hot party strife men whose opinions 
are at bottom the same anathematizing each other for modes of express 
ing them”, a century of leaders who though canonized as saints call for 
much indulgence from the historian, a period ] yr us an enormous 
library of homily and controversy and of formal official records of 
councils occupied with theological battle 

Of all this material and of the modern studies that have been made 
ot it Duchesne had full knowledge and er il control In handling it 
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he was not in haste to reach a generalization of its meaning for our 
after time He was historian. He must tell the story and tell it with 


exact circumstance of place and occasion and sequence of events, with 
due regard also to the characteristics of the actors in their personal 
relations to one another and their changing response to changing situa- 
tions. He had the artist’s necessity for individualizing characters, the 
dramatist’s sense for the unfolding plot of events as a determining 
factor. An excellent example of this historical art is given in the 
chapter on Origenism and St. Jerome, a little drama where living, 
breathing men subject to the attractions and repulsions of human re- 
lations have their exits and their entrances, a little drama with conse 
quences hardly foreseen for the subsequent life of the Church. The 
historian’s major interest here was not in the doctrinal issue at stake. 


It was not the interest of a mind which subordinates all detail to that 


logic or law of historical happenings that will explain the evolution of 
the doctrinal svstem of Catholicism. Attention is fixed on the contin 


gencies of human relations and situations through which any such law 
or logic finds its process, though the men involved are governed by the 
moment’s exigency, without clear prevision of the ultimate outcome or 
aim. This chapter deals with an episode, but the management of it 
illustrates Duchesne’s whole story of the melancholy century. By his 
patiently detailed investigation, his power of divination, his literary art, 
even obscure names in the records become living personalities of definite 
motive and bent, acting by their loyalty to groups and coteries and 
shifted in their actions by the shift of events. The world-wide drama 
involving all these bishops, monks, pietists, theologians, politicians, East 
ern and Western, Greek, Roman, Barbarian, is brought into one great 
pectacle with just proportionings and subtle gradations. With Brown 


ing the reader may say, “I was never out of England—it’s as if I saw 


it all” 
\ hideous century, said Kingsley in his Hypatia. A melancholy 
century, said Duchesne. He depicts the grim, sordid, cruel reality, but 


his temperament plays over the story with an ironical but benignant 
judgment of human natures and their lot. Kingsley was a _ polemic 
doctrinaire, Duchesne had a certain serene detachment from the war of 
militant theologians and political opportunists, the war for or against 
refined subtlety and formal precision of definition. He pauses at times 
to deplore the heavy price paid by religion for its theological form and 
often reminds himself and his readers of the original simple substance 
of religious experience underlying the contentions of the dogmatist. 
This is helpful indeed for a generation that needs to recover the vital 
germ hid in the husks of formal intellectual definitions, but it is not 
just the procedure and the attitude necessary for the comprehension of 


the historically inevitable process by which institutional form became 


fixed. But Duchesne’s forte was not the history of dogma. 


| 


The non-Catholic will look 1 e how Du ‘ t ire e place 
ot the see of Rome WoO it i! 
would doubtless detine this case more ‘ combating 
iter extreme ecclesiastical claim Vpihes ) an 
iestam Duchesne states the tacts ot the case 
and gentleness, indicating the incomplete realiza t ge ot Wha 
the Ron an papacy claims and had then already ey » Cla a 
rights trom the beginning [his gently considerate account is true 


atter all, than the polemic ot the adversary, 


ictual religious deterence ot that world tor the see made peculiarly 0 


tounded by the two most glorious apostles and inheriting the religiou 
rectice the eternal city + R 
estige I he eternal ot Kome 
FRANCIS A. CHRIS1 
\ lwesteuropas lLerkehr. Hand id Gewerls m frunhen 


telalter. Von [Deutsche Kultur: Historische 


Reihe, edited by Professor Dr. Alfons Dopsch, I (V 


enna 
(esterreichischer Schulbucherverlag 1924 Pp. 238 
His is the second volume i s¢ Tk e altempting 
revaluate the history of Germa material culture t e Agt 
and are prepared under the direction of Protessor Altons Dopsch b 
his pupils. The field of study covers Saxon and lower Rh«e Ge 
inv, Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Northeastern France, a Ang 
Saxon England between the vears 600-1000, which commercially are 
to form “ein dichtes, engmaschiges Netz von Verkehrsadern mit 


thlreichen Knotenpunkten ( 


map at the end of the book seeks to 1tllustrate this statement 


One knows what sort of ideas to expect from the new Vien: 


exe 
ool of economic history Briefly put, the contentions in this book 
re: The commerce and material culture of Europe rapidly groped uy 
ward in the sixth and seventh centuries; Christo-Ge culture 
quickly established articulation with Roman civilizatior 
own part was not so corrupt as usually supposed: fron e time 
Carolingians onward commerce and trade, not merely local, but aa 
international nature, grew apace ; the commercia enterp n 1 e Nor 
stimulated trade (which may be granted in part the Arab sea power 
in the Mediterranean until the end of the eleventh century is beer 
grossly exaggerated; city life was sturdy and active in the ninth and 
tenth centuries and commerce correspondingly prevalent so kann man 


schon vor goo in mehrtacher Hinsicht mit Fug und Recht von Hi 


stidten reden” (p. 107, cf. p. 10). “ Besonders aber bluhte das gewerb 
liche Leben in den Stadten” (p. 143) Chis latte i yf t ninth 
century 

To sustain these astonishing theses Kletler sometimes strains his evi 


dence to the breaking-point ymetimes 


pp. 38. 114). An elaborate 
| ’ 
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How thin the ice is upon which he often walks he himself unwittingly 
discloses by the qualifying adverbs which he frequently employs. For 
example, | have counted twenty-five instances of wahrscheinlich, twenty- 
four of vielleicht, seven of natirlich, and one Wahrscheinlichkeit. On 
page 46 wahrscheinlich occurs three times and vielleicht twice; on page 


52 the former occurs once, the latter twice; on page 110 there is one of 
the former and two of the latter. ‘The constant iteration of these con- 
cessives shows how weak the actual historical evidence is upon which 
Kletler bases his contentions. 

Sweeping assertions are made, the evidence for which hangs by a 
hair. For example, the Frank conquest of Saxony by Charlemagne is 
declared to have been followed by an active trade development in lower 
Germany both with the old Frank land and with Anglo-Saxon England 
—‘eine selbstschaffende, aktive Bilanz” (p. 55); Rohrich the Norse- 
man's settlement in Frisia in 857 was due to the vision that astute sea- 
robber had of the commercial importance of the Low Countries, whereas 
the sole economic fact we know of him is that he complained because 
no wine could be raised there; manorial and monastery trade was active 


1 


ind intense in the eighth and ninth centuries—although, it is regretfully 
admitted, ‘“ wovon freilich die Quellen viel sparlicher berichten” (p 
59); the walled town was common in the ninth century with its Markt 
platz (cf. pp. 100, 120, 143, 211); the commerce of London was so 
he tenth century that the city had a commissioner of 
the port ( Hafenvogt, p. 106); transportation was so brisk that goods 
were carried “zu Wasser und zu Lande, auf Schiffen und Wagen” (| 
38); the volume and variety of Oriental imports was great long before 
the Crusades, and silk culture prevailed in Provence as early as the 
ninth century (p. 11 wholesale trade was already differentiated in 
the ninth century (p. 133) 

Kletler’s method in handling evidence in order to extort these re- 
markable opinions therefrom may hardly be called scientific. For him 
every place 1s a walled town whether described as castra, urbs, oppidum, 
arx, or civitas, regardless of the fact that four of these words never 
mean a town in the feudal age, but a castle or citadel, or possibly a 
bourgade or moated grange; in like manner a palisade of stakes (sepes) 
is construed as wall (murus). Korvey’s market is a Messehandel, 
though the author would have difficulty in proving the statement. Klet- 
ler thinks that “ vielleicht” the pilgrims to Rome and the Holy Land 
were greater dealers in spices and other Oriental luxuries of light 
weight and high value than the Syrians in the West were—Scheffer- 
Boichorst and Schulte exaggerate the economic significance of the 
Syrians (p. 219)—and adduces as proof that the deacon Gemulus 
brought four ounces of cinnamon, one pound of pepper, and one pound 


of incense with him from Rome to give to Boniface! 


| 


ne au or discreetiv o1 é cre ; atics 

om his page On onders how he woul empt to re e this 
great volume and variety of commerce w a mere coppe ver 

currency and no even coins Dut ng He fact 

hat in these centuries verv many traders and ar ans were irmers 
and cultural laborers to be reconciled witl ere col 
merce If the new school ot econo! ( estab her ,ienr 
continues to produce other studies written in the spirit wit the 


method ot this work, there will come a time ere long when the subject 


will need to be defended from its enthusiastic friends 
Histo thre niversit f Oxford By Sir CHatl 
MALLET. Volume I. The Wediaeval Unii ty a 
leges founded in the Middle Ag Volume Il. 4 t 
and Seve) teenth Cenrurics ondor and New 
mans, Green, and Com] 924. Py 148 Vv, 502 
2: § ach ) 
iT is a somewnat el Kable tlact at oO one nce Anthe a 
should hitherto have undertaken to write a crit t the U1 
versity of Oxiord tron s origin until his own d ‘ Hienry Max 
s History of the rsit f Oa \ published 
In 1886 stops at the death of Wolse and the page n UOxt 1 in the 
late Dean Rashdall’s memorable work only carry the ot de 
velopment to the middle of the fifteenth centur Of lesser literature 
there ha indeed been a vast protusior trot the 1tllust: ac 
tions ot the Oxtord colleges, be y Ame n mot t meme 
ot the briet Inspectio! which certain guide ol i t t 
the university will repay t pressed 1 me omit ¢ ge t 
the handy “ guides” indispensable to Rhodes Scholars 1t Sir Charle 
Mallet has been the first for over two centuries to atte tell the 
whole story in thorough and systema fashior i ume 
which has not yet appeared, reaches the same ird 1 ec 
set by the two that lie before u and there is ever Y n t elleve 
that it will—he will have deserved the hearty thanks « 1 ot 
lovers of Oxford, and indeed of all who care fe nterest ¢ 
written books 
The merits of Sir Charles’s work are mar and « 1 Ot 
the thoroughness and breadth of the knowledge that lies be t there 
can be no question. He has gathered his material from many different 


sources, both in manuscript and in print; and he 


the first historian to 


summarize and present in connected form the enormous mass of inter 


esting information which has been accumulated in isolated fragment 
for vears past by the Oxford Historical Societ The arrangement 


| 
| 
| 
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and proportion f his book leave nothing to be desired. He has re- 
sisted the temptation to go deeply into the fascinating details of the his- 
tory of the various colleges, and yet he has by no means ignored them; 
hey are kept in proper subordination to the story of the development 
ot the university as a whole. Moreover, he has contrived to keep his 
readers in close touch with the general course of English history in 


iat he describes; one is made instinctively to feel what a 


every period 
tal intluence the university has exercised in the lite of the nation. 
we style lear and pleasant. Some of the foot-notes are, perhaps, 


t 


. long, and tend occasionally to wander rather far afield—as, 


for example, note 5 to page 81 of volume L., on the bibliography of St 
omas Aquinas; but they are not so arranged as to cause annoying 
nterruption { the course of the narrative for the general reader, and 
e) al uch for which the specialist will be profoundly grateful. 
rhe tirst volume, which covers ground already traversed by Dean 


Rashdall and Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, contains less that is new than 


recounts the origin of Oxford, its debt to Paris, 


the tavor shown it by the first two Henries, and describes the medieval 
university at work and at play. One could have wished for a few pages 
more on the tourteenth-century disorders, the secession to Stamford, 
the riot of St. Scholastica’s Day (February 10, 1355); the gap may be 
tilled by consulting S. F. Hulton’s too littl known RKirae O-xontenses 
Oxtord, 1892). The origins and early development of the thirteenth, 
tourteenth, and tifteenth-century colleges are interestingly described, 
nd Sir Charles shows an admirably judicial spirit in the verdict he 
sses on the rival claims of Balliol, Merton, and University to rank 
ts the oldest in Oxtord. “lt the existence of a College dates from the 
establishment of its scholars by the bounty of their Founder in a common 
lwelling-place at Oxtord, it seems that Balliol is entitled to precedence; 
tor the House of Balliol Scholars undoubtedly existed in June 1266.” 
li it “is to be dated from the promulgation of its Statutes, from the 
organization ol a corporate society in the Founder’s scheme”, Merton 
may claim to be the first, in 1264. “ Finally, if the existence of a Col- 
lege should be dated from the benefaction which supplied the funds ap- 
propriated later to its use, University College may trace back its origins 
to William ot Durham, who died in 1249.” The last three chapters 
tell the story of the origin of the University Library, of the benefac- 
tions of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester and Archbishop Chichele, of the 
‘tivities of the so-called “ Balliol Group”, and of the advent of the 
New Learning: it closes with the unedifying tale of the university’s 
ender to the bullying of Henry VIII1., when its opinion was de- 
manded on the legality of the king’s divorce. 

lt is hard to pick out the best part of volume II.; all of it is very 


College history occupies a less prominent place in it than in the 


good 


first; the principal chapters deal with the changes in the university dur- 


ing the period ot the Retormat 
Sir Thomas Bodley) oi. the 

and the chancellorship ot Laud 
Rebellion, and the Oxtord of 
etforts of disciplinarians like 
became sots by authority 

which were enacted within tl 


\larian martvrs, the Oxford 


ll., the expulsion of the fellows 


are skillfully woven into the genera 


subtler influences—such as that 


lew—are depicted in charming 


sitv in the great religious contr 
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lives of chancellors like Lei 
houses like Prideaux, Sheldot 
\Wood that the heart « the t 
has done wisely to group hi 


4 
ie two volumes are delig 


tf the drawings made by order of 


the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’ 


1 


sketches and pk 


teenth century Lovers ot Ox for 


tamiliar outlines « 


ings on the heads of those ot 


in the University Colle 


and New York Oxfo 


Mir. ReEEsS’s study is a con 


Seebohm in his 7ribal Syst 


Growth of the Manor. But where 


chiefly with North Wales and 
deals with South Wales and 


the English-Norman conquest 


= 

on, the rebuilding e miu ence of 
brary and the cno the new tatute 

the troubles and turme i the Grea 
the Restoratio where despite the 
ohn Fel a large portion ot the Olat 
All the event 1? the 1 ] 1e 
university precincts—the burning of the 
eee parliaments under Charle and Charles 
of the circle of Lord Falkland at Great 
Een oversies of the day is made abundantly 
CE why Oxford stood just where she did, but 
have stood anywhere else But, atte 
tv 18 ¢ the history the vreat met 
Is no excepto! the rule the 
ter Laud ar oft hea Ol 
a} Fell. and of characters like Anthony 
‘ry is really to be found. and 
tacts about these ane thie eat career 
htfullv illustrated. laree ] reproductior 
john Bereblock, dean of Exeter. o1 
the earliest drawings of the college which w posse ! ot the 
t David Logean wl lived at 
il oO! whe lived e € ne 
ee) will take pleasure in tracing the 
sf the older roofs and spires and will call down ble 
lave tollowed the structural traditions of the everal colle 
namctukine revere ; } + 
alnstaking solcitude arn everence or the pas 
Ro re B “A 
) 
Study By Rees, M.A... D.S lecturer 
South Wales, Cardif ndor 
| University Press 23. | 
- 
303 Ss.) 
nuation of the familiar investigations 
‘ 
vith native We nstitutic Mr. Ree 
with 1 law al custom a alte 
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vey ol pre-conquest conditions, his own investigations are mainly con- 


‘rned with the period after the loss of Welsh independence, that is, 


ct 
alte e€ annexation of Gwynedd and Deheubarth by the crown in 1284. 

Hie reminds the reader at the outset of the general principle that 
political conquest often leaves economic conditions but little disturbed. 
And from one point of view his book is an attempt to show the con- 


tinuity of Welsh economic and social institutions. Elements of feudal- 

he points out, in the increasing power of the prince and the terri- 
torial lords were already weakening the kindred system before the Con- 
quest. Under the foreign rule the earlier land divisions persisted, the 
ly replacing the old Welsh prince or chieftain. The 
Welshry ot a given lordship continued to have their own courts and 
their own laws. ‘The rulers, in their relations with the native popula- 
tion, were governed chiefly by economic rather than political motives, 
and the Welsh on their side resented not so much the alien rule as the 
lien maladministration. Herein, indeed, lay the most serious griev- 


ances which led to the revolt in the time of Owen Glendower. ‘“ The 


uurden ”, Mr. Rees contends, “ which Wales endeavored to throw off 
was predominantly an economic one.” 

For this general principle, often urged in the present era of economic 
history, Mr. Rees’s volume affords plenty of illustration and support. 
But its special value lies perhaps rather in the detailed description it 
gives of the actual conditions of life in fourteenth-century Wales. In 
the chapter entitled “ The Castle” it shows very fully how the land was 
organized for purposes of administration, and traces the gradual en- 
croachment of the royal power on that of the Lords of the March. In 
the chapter on the Manor it describes minutely the conditions of agri- 
cultural lite—the construction and equipment of manor-houses, the sys- 
tem ot land tenure and service, and the working of the manor, even to 
practical details as the rotation of crops. Both the castle and the 
manor belong in the area of Norman influence in South Wales. But in 
many parts of the lordships, in what was known as the “ Welshry” or 


batria, the old native economy was less disturbed, and in his third 


chapter, on the Welsh Lands, Mr. Rees describes this territory and the 
various stages of its growth from Welsh to English conditions. The 
final section of the book, on Pestilence and War, discusses the effects 


tf the Black Death on the Welsh population and industries, and supple- 

ments previous studies of the subject by many precise statistics 
Throughout the work Mr. Rees makes full use of the published 

authorities as well as of his own extensive collections from unprinted 


rt his statements the present reviewer is not 


records. The accuracy of 


imiliar with the materials to undertake to control. But the 


suthciently 1 
lv documented, and the author’s discussion is judicious 


hook is thoroughly 
F. N. Rosrnson 
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li l'aning of the Middle A Stud f the | 
lhought. and Art in France nd the Netherlands \ 
nd XI th Centuries | H eSsol 
versity of Leiden ( London (rnold and ( 
Pp. vin, 328 
HIs book consists of a series I abit 
Iles 
1, points of view illusions, tancte iter Middl 
Ages with specla elterence the uppe Classes I ind the 
Vetheriands Vheir orders ot chivalry manquets, pageal ) nak 
funeral conventions, the elgio SOT a \ i 
not, are examined and appraise ihe WOrkK 1s one OI 1 l ral 
pivsioiogy and pati ology, with the stress, it Would seet on the ijattet 
But tor the history of civilization every delusion or opinion of an 
epoch has the value ot an important tact D. 47 And even polit 
t 4 


cal history itself, under penalty of neglecting actual facts, is bound to 
take illusions, vanities, follies, into account” ( p. 82 Che chiet sources 
are tound in literature, religious writings, and painting; the principa 
authors and artists laid under contribution are Pierre d’Ailly, Georges 
Chastellain, Eustache Deschamps, the Van Eycks, Froissart, Olivier de 
la Marche, Jean de Meun, Jean Molinet, Christine de Pisan, and Rogier 
van der Wevden lhere are fourteen full-page illustrations 

The views and habits of the Franco-Burgundian aristocracy are di 
cussed in twenty-three chapters, with a minor accompaniment of psy- 
chological or sociological “ laws ” Huizinga writes as if he know 
ust what it all means he reviewer frequently prefers other 
pretations. Take, for example, the title of the book. It is meant to 


signify that the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in France and the 


Netherlands were “an epoch of fading and decay” (preface), “of de- 
cline and not of rejuvenation” (p. 253), although ‘at the same time 
and in the same sphere new things are being born” (p. 308). Or take 
the themes of the first two chapters, “ The Violent Tenor of Lite” and 


Pessimism and the Ideal of the Sublime Life ” 


So violent and motley was life, that it bore the mixed smell of blood and 
roses. The men of that time alwavs oscillate between the fear of hel 


and the most naive jov, between cruelty and tenderness, between harsh 
asceticism and insane attachment to the delights of this w 
hatred and goodness, always running to extremes (p. 15 The pass 


ate and violent soul of the age. always vacill: 


between tearful piety 
and frigid cruelty, between respect and insolence, between despondency 
and wantonness, could not dispense with the severest rules and the strict 
est formalism. All emotions required a rigid system of conventiona 


forms, for without them passion and terocity would have made havo 


t lite (p. 40) 


This seems altogether too sweeping and s rt 


AM. HIST. REV VOL. XXX 
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ilue ol book, however does not depend upon mts psycho- 
ov cal 


gical dicta, which may be treated as obiter. ‘The breadth 


its scholarship, the riches of its matter, afford ample pabulum_ for 
storical enlightenment and rumination upon the variety and persistence 


of human traits. When Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. of 


England, was a fugitive, she went to mass one day and “had to ask a 


Scotel rche penny for her offering, “who reluctantly and with 
regret took groat scots for her out of his purse and lent it her’ (p 
) The extract from the Jouzencel on the jov of battle with vou 

comrade at yout ide might have been written, as the author remarks, 
a modern soldier The quotation is said to exhibit “the primitive 


and spontaneous asceticism which is at the bottom of the chivalrous 
ideal” (pp. 64-65) Che vivid combat between two burghers of Valet 
ciennes, in 1455 (pp. 89-90), might be matched, | think, in some of out 
mountain rough-and-tumble fights. Chastellain, who describes it, is said 
to give “full rein to the instincts of natural cruelty” (p. &9) he 
medieval notion of equality is a commonplace of chivalrous literature 
John Ball's text, from which he preached in 1381, was furnished by the 
nobility (p. 53) lhe sensual cynicism of the second part of the Roma 
la Rose was a deliberate and popular defiance of the Christian ideal 


pp. 100-106). Chapters XXII. and NNIIL., entitled Verbal and Plastic 


expression Compared, show keen and novel analvsis “Words a 


a 
nnages have a totally different aesthetic function.” As soon as the 
thought which the poet expresses “is worn out and no longer responds 


to the preoccupations of the soul of the period, nothing of value 


is left 
to the poem except its form ”. lhe painter of the same epoch and ot 


he same mentality as the poet will have nothing to fear from tn 


lit 
Kor the inexpressible which he had put into his work will alwavs be 
rere as fresh as on the first day” (pp. 253-254) hese excerpts indi 
cate the range and qualitv ot the book 
lhe last chapter, on the Advent of the New Form, is disappointing 
The caption suggests Wolfflin, but it is not lived up to. Michelangelo's 


criticism of Flemish art for its lack o 


composition, quoted earlier on 
page 244, may be a criticism of the medieval spirit. But this lead is not 
followed in the concluding chapter. The advent of modern forms is not 


described nor explained; it is attributed to a growing grasp upon the 


pirit of antiquity through an inward ripening of the medieval mind 


(p. 307). This is evolution, to be sure, but without any medieval con 
tribution. The position is not tenable 
The organization of the book seems a bit difficult. It is not a 


straight translation of the Dutch original, first published in 1919, but an 
adaptation, reduction, and consolidation, made by the translator under 


author's directions ( preface) Perhaps that explains the reviewer's 


theulty 


G. ©. SELLERS 


Konig: Konrad Peutinger 115 


erlautert von Dr. Konic, Professor det 


der Universitat | Verottent chungen der Kommis 

sion fur Erforschung der Geschichte Xetormation und 

Gegenretormation, flumanisten-Briete and 

Oskar Beck. 1923. Pp. xv, 527. $7.0 

luis volume, which grew out of Prote rk y jerstu 
pub Qi4, gives Us the eXtan tte t ) 
which tou primar Ipon . era irtis | religious pre 
occupations H professional espondence ib 
tially excluded. lTeutinge Was a d-wot city clerk 
ot Augsburg until 1533, as well as legal and plomat 1d vise 

).U.D. of Pavia, 1511—to other cities and p 1 int 
Was approaching seventy, he had, broadly speaking, ot leisure 
hours to give to letters, in which he found his chief solace, next to ] 


admirable wite, who was a Welser, and their ten childr 


Ot the 303 letters which make up the book, considerably more tha 


halt are in the original Latin; the others are in the original Germar 

About three-fitths of them have been printed before, in whole or i 
part ( preface) By a single count | find 165 written by Peutinger a1 

138 by his correspondents. These include notable persons, as Brant 
Erasmus, Hutten, Maximilian, Pirckheimer, Reuchlin, Beatus Rhenanus 
but most of the letters are from men not quite of the first rank é 

i 

most famous letters are one from Erasmus, dated November 9 52 
(no. 206), advising with characteristic cauti ow the Lutheran prob 


lem should be handled at the Diet of Worms (previously printed by | 


S. Allen in 1922) and one trom Peutinger, dated May 22 521 no 
212), reporting to the burgomaster of Augsburg on the appearances of 


Luther before the Diet (previously printed in large part in the Deutsch 


Reichstagsakten, 1896-1913) lhe best revelation of Peutinger’s temper 
and scholarly interests shown in a single letter is, I think, to be found 
in his epistle to Beatus Rhenanus, dated October 24, 1536 (no. 293 
Written after his retirement from office (previously printed, with nu 
merous errors, in Briefwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus, 1886) 

The admirable analytical summary of Peutinger’s activities whic! 
the editor furnishes in the index makes it unnecessary to do more tha 
to say that Peutinger was an ardent student, writer, and promote 

ie publication of works on both classical and German antiquities. He 
was interested in genealogies, geography, painting, sculpture, musi 
coins, and numismatic works In 1540 he sent Ptalzgraf Ottheinricl 
ten silver coins of Roman consuls which he found not included in the 
Pialzgraf’s descriptive list, asking in return only a bit of wild game 

». 299). In 1516 he sent Maximilian, on his request, 137 names of 

classical ladies for the emperor’s cannon (no. 167 His archaeological 


Pe 
t, herausgegeben, und 
l und 
Geschichte at 
dret 
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fair comes out best in his very long (and, | fear, absurd) letter on the 
ownership of Modena (no. 280, pp. 440-455) 

he shrewdness, the canniness of the man, appears in his medallion 
portrait (frontispiece). He is dubious about the reported find of the 
lost books of Pliny and Livy (1525); he has heard similar fables before 
no. 257 He advises the heads of his city to be slow to enter the 
projected Khenish league (1533) and reminds them that Emperor 
Frederick had induced the imperial cities to join him against Duke 
Ludwig and then had betraved them and left them in the soup—und lies 

n Augspurg in der Suppen stecken (p. 464). 


Perhaps this same canniness helps to keep him faithful to the old 


Church. He disagrees with Augsburg’s adoption of Protestantism and 
for that reason, in part, resigns his office: but he continues to give 
ansel 17 te He is a great and unwavering admirer of 
counsel to it (p. 470, note) € a great and unwavering admire 
Erasmus Here is a paragraph from his letter to Erasmus, December 
6. 1221 (no. 220). which says much 
Ecce quid heri actu Er ec dies dominica Adventus Salvate 
tri secunda. Ocio laxatus nomismatis nostris et Historiae augusta 
( orneli ectione me. oblectabar sedebat prope ab alia tamet 


tabula. coniunx nostra Margarita. Haec tuas Novi Testamenti inter 


pretationes Latinas simul et eiusdem tralationem Germanam, vet 


admodum nec plane eruditam, in manibus habebat Mox me ab oblecta 


mentis illis revocavit inquiens: “ Lego Mathaeum capite 20. et perspicio 


Erasmum nostrum Mathaeo quicquam superaddidisse.”” Respondi: “J 
quid?” Illa denuo: “At ille quae nec in Germana lingua habentw 


retert.”.. Mox Evangelium Mathaei, quod idem Hieronymus commer 
tus, ad manum erat, ubi eciam verba illa “ Et baptismo, quo baptiso 
baptisabimini non reperiebantur Ad tuas Annotaciones cogebar: e 
juibus quam primum a te edocti ultra Marcum verba haec eciam in 
Mathaeo ab Origene et Chrisostomo atque Vulgario referri lum ipsa 


voluit, ut Origenes NIL. et Chrisostomus LX VI. omilia super Mathaeu 


legeretur, ex quibus plane quae e Graeco restitueris cognovimus. ‘Tibi 
pero non iniucundum tore te, praeceptorum amplissimum, non solur 
sec € 1 ches docere 
this collection of humanistic letters raises many questions which 
can not vet be answered with certainty Were the Humanists, for ex 
ample, with their high admiration for the past (e¢.g., p. 433) and their 
regard tor the old g., p. 487) as the foundation of the present, natural 
allies of the medieval Church? When we have many more such Brief 
vechsel we shall be in a position to answer such questions. For there 
in intimacy, a casual revelation, about correspondence which exceed 


Konrad Peutingers Bricfwechs: is a volume of admirable erudition 


ind format. The preface, the indexes, the summaries which precede 
each letter, the explanatory foot-notes, the paper, margins, type, are a 
credit to Konig and te (sermat scholarship and publication Nothing 


but praise is due G. C. SELLERY 
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late fora Histe ry of P 
By the Right Reverend Monsignor I’ 
ve volumes. (New York Lonive Knowledge undat 
G24 Pp xIlv, O12; 

COlOssd ( painstat ne ist ¢ t cit cu 
ipothes { the second Borgia pope preclude the 
Call ce which uch a Wort | 
t tle tacit adn Iss10n ha ts 4 4 i Ons af&e ol ect ida 
considerz only the materia n it are t not 
tended that the reader confront these mater na 1 e eve 

e tive volumes entitled respect ely hrom 
Pe iicrvande) as a cmp Qf 1/@2 j ai 
irks, his Death and Character—are charged with the pe nality ot 
he writer and teem with indignant denials « eve re ( t vin 
‘ of the evidence has eve 224 cocuments distributed, 
eat apiece, among the five volumes unquestionably ' ate 3 
lount of diversified activity on the part of Alexande Cle } 
ole time Was not spent 1 chambe ny ane Want t jit r 
went through the form of leg copious!) 
bearing on the spiritual interests of e Chu e do ents i 
drawn in the great majority trom the the 
é anuscript collections ot u it ie? 
e othe vreat repositories wl ive bee Naple 
re necesSsarv to a judgment on Ale xandet nectio 
vasions of the kingdom of Naples, but ere evicde t r A 
to printed works, the naive admission (vol. | 1 note 4 ome 
what clears the air, that ordinary duties have t or et ed the 
publication of this our Work, but also | eventer ul tror hbecor 
icqualtl ted tl ese last thirty vear®rs vit] new ( ( \lex det 
Was Accordingly it would be futile t n the t of printed at 
thorities (which, at the expense of needle epetition, ushe ea 
volume) for such cardinal works as those of Woodw ( eve 
Mathews or Sabatini, which bear directly « e subject, t thir 
ot studies on Savonarola, as those of Schnitzer. Of the pr ‘ 
thorities, the Neapolitans have been neglected, su Passa \ 
(rlacomo. 
It possible to appreciate Alex ¢ dequate the 
edieval saint of him, but Monsignor de Roo enters the ts Ww the 
knightly object of unhorsing anv wh ontend that Ale nder w 
iught but a pattern of public and private morality de ed Ital 
patriot: a tireless upholder of the best traditions of the 1 ’ the 
friend of the weak against the 


] 1 ~] 
edge i t the stone stumbing and rock oO! offense an 
earlier yeneratie | urishned on Burckard and intessura, believed nim 
o be e advocates of a human Borgia, to be distinguished only in 

\ “get I] > late 

degree tro t Situ i\ or an Innocent VIII., must contess defeat n 
ess that Ose \ » cling to the awtuliy fascinating picture of a borgia 
stained with crimes mentionable and unmentionable, the dispenser ot 
poisons and the pavmaster of assassins Cardinal Borgia was not, ac 


wrding to these volumes, a dissolute young cleric to whom Pius II. was 
tf his cloth: he did not bring about his 


election by bribery or, if he did, it was not simony since the bull in con 


demnation of such elections dates from Julius II. and of course was not 


alled forth by the election of 1492; he was not absorbed in the advance 
ment of his family; his opposition to Savonarola was not political and 


personal; the divorce conceded to Louis XII. was not part of a bargain 


having to do with the career of Cesare: he was not the senile lover of 
Giiulia Farnese. Some of these points still rest on the value to be at 


tributed to contemporary authorities; and the author’s simple criterion 
to accept all that is favorable to Alexander and reject all that 1s not 
Not everyone would disparage the evidence of Machiavelli or Nardi or 
Guicciardini or Zurita or Commines when they fail to support his opin 
on; you can not discard all but the panegyrists and condemn the poli- 
ticians out hand 
All of the old stories which had been decently interred either dead 
ir alive are here exhumed, though not for re-appraisal; but their tang 
is gone, and the arguments of 1880 lose in the telling now that a genera 


tion of scholars have succeeded in making us see the family against the 


background of its time There is again dragged into the light the tan 


tastic affirmation first made by Leonetti, that Lucrezia and her brothers 
were not the pope’s children, except by a sort of adoption. They were 
the offspring ot a nephew (lurking, it seems, in the genealogy compiled 


1 


by Imhoff); were all born in Spain; and despatched by their widowed 
mother Vannozza to the protection of Cardinal Rodrigo at Rome, while 
1e remained in Spain with a second husband (I. 130 ff It is neces 
ary accordingly to see an arrant forgery in the bull of Sixtus IV. which 
contirms a gift of money to Pedro Luis (not Vannozza's son) and his 
brother Giovanni ( Vannozza’s son Juan) by Cardinal Rodrigo, whose 
children they are repeatedly said to be (I. 463-465). Only thus could 
1¥e Roo, had he not disavowed any knowledge of works of this genera- 
tion, have disposed of the bull of September 19, 1493 (Woodward in the 


Iinglish Historical Review, XXIII. 730 ff.. 1908), which recognizes 


Cesare also as the pope’s son. But De Roo also denounces as forgeries 


the famous Osuna documents which Pastor declared conclusive in the 


matter of a rehabilitation of Alexander and denounces them with no 


more reason than that lots of bulls were forged, and these must have 


| 


| 


elr purport ere 
lamuly name, thoug!] body ds admitting e le bors 
and not col vol ] ere 
Prince Jen *Zizin mie Ose 
alternatives (IV. 188106 and the unpleasant d t t ‘ 
imselt «vol. \ ch. II] th the stori o wl the rise 
Neither episode calls tor the poOtsor 
lwough an able argument in favor of the «t rv of Gu ré ] 
Cardinal Adrian’s banquet is made by Portigliott ! 
921), based on the symptom which have bee taken t t 
malaria 
t is positively ecessarv. te ret ; 
\lach ivell; laure to cor ent \le nae ‘ 
ong evidence to De Roo that there Was not ( ( ke ‘ 
\ 325) as if moral shortcoming ould oc é 
Vandrag a he cardinal’s re ol are T ¢ 
the failure of Pasquino to display matutinal lampoons on + t 
t public opinion demanded anvt] ng but cir ectic ! 
conduct from one in public office: Pope Pius ] 1 ( 
Rodrik De Roo ikes very serior \ e eu t 
talv as w as bevond the Alps sent nvratulate ‘ Ope « 
his aCCessiol Indeed Lord Actor hought the hig tM ! 
more than conventional But it must 1 be forgotten that t 
position had beet immensely enh; ] the 
\ledic mK he discord betwee1 and Naple 2 en the 7 
pect of French invasion loomed large 
\lexander is not the negligibl hgure (sregore 
no impulse of greatness. not! ng ot regal ambition. noth; ‘ it 
detatigable energy ”’ Nor was he as exce ptior otentate eig 
ton made ] im one who plaved the vame bette Tr than anvone ¢« ¢ ‘ 
Italian princes and was co; sequently the obj. eir jealou 
impetuous, eager, tull of great designs nit te 
Was “cautious, keen-eved and suspicious He re 
unist, Who made as much capital as he cot It ot ¢ t he 
Ss not responsible and who had his and cor antiv torced 
Cesare had grown to man’s estate. by that restles reniu The Le 
of relat French Invasio1 require d t t 
between the id the second De Roo ¢ ourse repulse 
of any complicity of Alexander in what proved to he ¢ f 
ltalv to the foreigne He w ce thful P ‘ le 
with Alfonso IT. at the time of 


lissier in the Roman 4 rc) f Pa X 
t Alexander acceded to the } 


De Roo: 119 
Louis XII. on the eve of the second is clear from the . cee i 
lished by Pe : 
XVIII. Th: | 
republic of Vet ce 1s der red al olutely } De R 224-22: 
J 
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re wus ere dls s much tie 
e qualitic yt perte ( irtiza p and patient scrupulousness i 
Lye lis { f ( umbus, published 1 
) i work to be al utgrow 
But the earls k is s ulating and suggestive, the present one 
mabilit up terest at the source because, evel 
” ne ite i re 1OTE 1 1 adapte oa work or edification 
[here are » indexes, and the reader must be guided by tables ot 
mtents relieved not by date ut by the windmills at which the autho 
t ere » lite e, bu ulness tor curious or theologi 
Ca ord ike denigrate treague’’, “ cruciata 
diriment brigue’. There are frequent unidiomatic expressions and 
kwa the use o oper names, as “ Ferdinand and Eliza 
b ) Cor t tor Carinthia «V. 27) Anna surnamed de 
(sanda Anne t Candale 217), Alovsius de Aragonia’ 
I Luig ip more called count ot Giraci instead 
(,erace Os the Lo di Libre tor the Sire d’Albret IV. 334 
(ur Zurita erever e Aragonese historian is cited 
FREDERIC C. CHURCH 
Die Idee der Staatsrason in der Neueren Geschichte. Von FRrirep 
RICH MEINECK! (Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg 1924 
Pp. v, 545. Unbound, 10 M.; bound, 13 M.) 
* REASON of state” is the tamiliar principle that the policy of a 
tate must be determined by one predominant end—namely, the state’ 
own well-being and progress Che book in hand—by one ot the most 


distinguished of contemporary his editor of 


torians, 


hrift Is 


criticism of that idea, 


m since the ol 


found written e 
but 


have done in their pursuit 


beginning 


rented by di hat rulers, mi 


Asa 


ts—such 


supplet 


rwotiu Hlobbes, opinoza, Putendot {, 


Hegel, the nineteenth-century historians, and ‘J 


mid 


little that 1 forming or freshly illuminating 
book will probably be found in other features: in it 


whose names rarely, if ever, appear in histories of 


ist 


its attempt to show in what me: 


reason of state embodies a permanent, legitimate, 
ple rT political action 

Of authors omitted in most theoretical histories 
‘important in the general 
WOTK some are no unimportant mn tne genera 


Boccalini Italian satirist 


Duke Henri 


for example an 


“arly seventeenth century 


the 


d> 


ire and aspect the conception 


intellectual |] 


de Roh: 


the Historische Zeit 
principally as it has 
sixteenth century 
nisters, and diplomats 
critical exposition ot 
Machiavelli, Bodin 


Frederick at 


reitschke 


the Gre 


it 


gives us 


Che significance of the 


authors 


s inclusion of 
political thought; and 


and inevitable princ 


but included in thi 


story 


of the late sixteenth 


in, celebrated Hugue- 


KNeviews of DOORS 
oOuicle and 
ends of state. 
the views oO! ne etter KNOW! publ: 
Richdid 
ET 


not Warrio statesman, a iutho Gabrie Nau ‘ and 
famous librarian; Courtils de Sandra French romancet ft ear 
eighteenth century The exposition al covet in appropriate ! 
ice, a number of obscure writers ye who in the sixteenth centur 
sprea Machiavellian doctrines throug (ern t 
others, in France in the succeeding century upporter ppor 
Richelieu. The author’s own reaction » these views appear he 
the n | historical review, but more amp i < 1 g re tu 
t e important features of |] t 
wledgmet hat the maintenance ind ore t 
Powe i constant and indispensabl yt true state 
on the other hand, an attempt rathet igue, to establisl t 
ition and refinement of this universa ursu 
‘articular maxims of reason of state, says the author u \ 
for they correspond to the structure and environment ot the 
h that principle is applied But one maxim Is univer 
state to be eminent or competent must be powerful and must be guide 
by strong, ambitious 1 e primitive state ca » « 
ougn propulsive torce Of an mstinct tor power! e m t 
ed state becomes ineffective tor tulftilling its ultimate tas! ta 
ustain its power Moreover, the power impulse is characte 
only ot states but of statesmen also very statesmat ha er ve 
is country well has been strong-willed, strongly nerved, personal ‘ 
oving power in itself, tinding, in the cultivation ot the strength and 
pres ot the state, an enhancement ot own persona But the 
tate does have ultimate moral and cultural ends to ts power 
should be subservient The supreme tasks of the state are to vindicate 
lividual right, protect the interests of lesser associations, and conse! 


and improve the cultural values of the natio1 


States, savs Meinecke, like individuals and lesser association ive 


a two-sided character—" biologic ", elemental, egoistic, and ethical 

cial In all stages of political evolution the straining tor greatness ha 
nevitably something gross about it. Neither the statesman nor the 
populace can ever be entirely freed from elementary emotional 1 pul es 


Zest for largeness of power 1s ever in their blood In the matter ot 
territorial enlargement, for example, it is often beyond the capacit 
either government or people to discriminate between what mper 
ively needed for legitimate reasons of state and what desired out « 


he mere joy of expansion. So reason of state is constantly in danget 
ot degenerating into advantage of state or nationalistic 
blends easily with advantage of the statesman, becoming a merely ut 
tarian motive, a Machiavellian technique for tyrant without etl 
Sut the long trend of evolutior in the other directior 
orv reveals a general, thoug! ermittetr ascent towart 


world in which the more elemental forces fall slowly into the bacl 


Meine ke [2] 


ground and power is striven for less as an end in itself, more as an 
indispensable means to the spiritual well-being of the community Phe 
est tor power tends to crystallize into noble forms. ‘There is a prag 
matic basis for this tendency (he successtul statesman—although 


working zealously tor the maintenance and enlargement of state power 
and inevitably stimulated in those efforts by conscious personal ambition 
as well as by a subconscious instinct tor power—recognizes also that the 
comfort and happiness ot his community is produced through the cult: 
] 


ation of ethical and legal values and that power itself is threatened 


through any persistent or radical distortion of such values lhe exist 
ence of the whole structure of political authority depends upon the ex 


istence of a satisfied community, capable and willing to render political 


service, and upon an international condition of mutual good faith and 
good will. Blindly growing power destroys itself 

But Meinecke returns again and again to his admission that the state 
ust at times disregard familiar norms of law and morality By its 
verv nature the state comes up against forces wh drive it into viola 
tron ot right However much the moral sense of man protests, o1 how 
ever political si may be clothed in legal and moral forms, the state 
must sin This curse lies fatalistically upon it. German political 
t ught (| practice has not generally been more inclined than othe 
countries ow s adherence to this doctrine Since the early nine 
teenth centut ere is been a general tendency to exaggerate this 
spect of the dualistic character of the state; all the greater countries o1 
Europe have pursued policies of narrow nationalistic egotism. Germat 
not to be ditferent ited Irom other this respect, except that he m 
ave beet re explicit is her We are caitterentiates 

king, | cting from the rest of Europe; tor Germans are 
t nelined 1 eir politi practices in a moral ideology, le 

ca 

What the author seeks to demonstrate is that a dualistic conception of 
he state is essential for all effective political thought and action. Phe 


tatesman must find some intermediate positfon between a blind apothec 


is of VMachtpolitik, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, a visionary 


litical idealism and pacifism which admits no compromises between 


moral right and state necessity and attempts to place the state absolutely 
under the domain of law and morality The author acknowledges that 
this intermediate position can never be indicated with any close approach 


to precision Ne he the histo an nor the politic il philosopher car cle 
termine how far at anv given moment in the life of a state free pla 
ust still be given to that love of power, desire to dominate, which has 


radually elevated primitive man into the sort of life which history calls 
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vilized, and how far, in the interests of c1\ zation, such a motive mu 
£ esxht and law 
be restrained 1 nsiderations 2 and Jay 
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ot which the second is now under review 


As a realist Kalkoff reacts strongly against 


idealization of Hutten which began w 


e and which reacined s Cilmax 
1). Fk. Strauss (1871) and in the writing 
his results in this connection see especia 


wreters the sober philological-critical 


which the phlegm of tacts 1s so tat 


spoil the results of idealistic historiograp 
tremely unfavorable to Hutten’s charact: 


darkest colors the author rows an adde 


not because ] 


manv crimes, but that he fails to see that 


i ie 
Ja 
Lie \ 
al 
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conce!l 1 
the re 
C,oethe 
the og 
p24 N 
ited 
1, 
and by 
v of g 


he fails to prove that he practi 


-rasmus and Luther [f Kalkoff 


wav robber must have had some strange and 


n his turbid soul, or he could neither ve writte 
t Sinner nor have felt the compu n 

imself in the character ot Erasmu e 

The author, after preliminar haptetr n t 

legends of Hutten and Sicking: procee 
fight from the cloist so romantically co 

nothing but an abrupt departure with | friend Cr 


manuscripts stolen from Fulda 
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ough Europe, Kalkotf shows that his services to humanism and to 
the Unive of Mainz were of the smallest There was, the author 
ks, little opposition to the introduction of humanistic studies any- 
ere (germat ind the resistance of scholasticism to humanism he 
velieve O ve been greatly exaggerated by later historians 
When he comes to the ix of Hutten’s career in the ill-starred 
ebellic oft the knights, Kalk shows that the leaders were actuated 
vv nothing but ridled greed and that they had no plan but to extermi- 
e cierg it least to demolish the edifice of the Church's powell 
general Pfajfen eg lf they appealed to the * Gospel * they had 
he fainte ception of the Retormers’ programme, nor the sligl 
est counte ce trom thet ndeed, Kalkotf shows with great probab 
irected as hitherto been believed, agains e 
Wittenberg radicals but against Hutten’s plans for a general rising 
l_uthe 1 re Ss sanguina manifesto and must have had him in 
mind when he characterized the unnamed conspirator as “ein stolze 
trechet frevele lenscl and he probably attributed to Hutten the 
Veu-Kar inv perso! ve done since, though Kalkoff shows 
hat it real yritten by Bucer 
| interesting digression the author discusses the image of Hutte 
retlected | C ollogt "A yapos. lo the reviewer it seems 
Quicksnatche the protagonist of this little drama, first pub 
ed i528, five vears after Hutten’s death, was a composite portrait 
Hutte ppe or! ( Phe Brun of Basle There is, perhaps, 
learer allu Hutte e Colloguy 7he Soldier and thi 
ed 522 
PRESERVED SMITH 
/ f dad Guerres de Religion Pat FELIX 
ROCOUA Paris: Edouard Champion. 1924. Pp. xx, 554 
35 fr.) 
HE author of this book which was finished in 1914 is now ninety 
vears of age. Since 1874 he has published nine important .volumes 


topics related to history or edu 


His last 


n history and has contributed articles on 
than a dozen of the leading reviews of France. 


cation to more 
volumes form a series. In 1&&1 he published La Papauté au Moyen Age 
in 1893, 1895, 1897, the three volumes of La Cour de Rome et l’Esprit de 
forn avant Luthes The publication of the present work Was sus 

ended bv the war tor ten vears 

he work is solidly based on primary sources, mainly printed; for 
there are onlv some thirtv citations from archives and, unless the re- 
viewer's memory is fault, a number of them have been printed. With 
ent ¢ trained historian, M. Rocquain “ without neglecting 


the judgn 


memoirs has preterred to base s work 
personages Who Nave taKxen in this dara i 
} } },! +? + 
ave been able to understand better the teeling 
} Ad } } 1] 1 
the cause oO! its events He has handled these 
justice, giving a lucid outline of the oublet 
the terrible vears from 1559 to 1598, showing at 
the papacy toward the situation. He points ou 
believe that the question Of relgior Wa 
against the Protestants He sees the Le: 
ambition and hide greed and he shows that s« 
Retormed were more than once willing to deten 
of loss to France Hie sees 1 Henry ot Nav 
Pp ce whose ul remained above pi é 
ng but France an opinion to whic nm tha 
ewer is unable to subscribe entirely 
lo the erene and judicia tmosphere ot the 
exception There is a tone ot special | aing 
attitude of Gregory XIII. toward St. Bartholome 
pare well with the handling of the same topic b 
pope Was an accomplice betore the ta Ss of cour 
ne except ttle coun whic D u 
MIN plice betore the tact put, 1% tsregory 
the Huguenot conspiracy whi Va 
ol ] person With inside source ot niort ition W 
the nu © quoted Catherine’s falsehood that t 
planned crime the Cardinal of Lorraine Ror 
nd caused it to be elaborated in a pamphile 
are, however, small matter 
rown to the tour volumes on the papacy which pre 
One looks In Vain lor na p abpetica we 
Les Brigandaas Varitinmes del Angletern Pat 


Ir has occurred to the author of th 


o compile and depict a complete history 
trace ra} + h 
and outrages against the law of nations ¢ 
with vivid d ri j nd nr ; 
with Ivid descriptions and comn rr 
as can be found in the French 1 arc! 
written with an avo 1 m 
writtel wit an avowed Chauvil 
stvle It the present work fa under 
observe the author n his pretace the 
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{ ‘lity. let us say more, with passion But if there are English- 

en e tor the English there are also Frenchmen writing for the 

Here principal weakness of the book. It begins and ends with 

tive ppalling list of piracies, sedulously collected and related 

var atic French, is designed to prove that France must have a 

big navy to protect herself against such treatment in the future. ‘The 


British are excoriated as unredeemable pirates, notwithstanding the Decla- 


tion of Paris and the Hague Conventions by which Great Britain has 
long since given up privateering, Rule of 1756, paper blockades, war wit! 
out declaration, capture of scientific expeditions, and disregard for the 
rights of neutrals. M. Mare de Germiny’s record, in fact, stops with the 
close of the Napoleonic wars. He does not mention a single piracy after 
it time 
Full of “asides” and “ editorial” remarks, the narrative constantly 
ust » take flings at events and principles which arouse the indignation 
of the author without being necessarily germane to his historical task. 


Such are what he regards as the hateful naval armament limitations agree 


e recent Washington Conference, the ingratitude which the 
United States has shown for French assistance and friendship during the 
eighteenth century, the uselessness of the Bourbon Family Alliance, and 
the weakness of the Spanish navy as an allied fleet. These are only a 
few of such digressions. Nothing reminds the reader that the author 
is conscious of the fact that the British navy and American troops saved 
France not so long ago. There is no reflection on the maritime policy 
of Germany during the last war. The loose moralizing is barbed only 
for the English. When the writer stops his narrative to indulge in such 
reflections, the reviewer, were there space or inclination, might be per- 
mitted to reply in kind. But with the historical task of compiling a com 
plete account of English piracies we can have no quarrel. There might 
be pleasanter researches and more beneficent, but that is for the particular 
investigator to decide. The historian can not resent his choice. All he 
can do is to ask whether the work is accurate and supported by the princi 


ples of historical criticism. 
Here the author’s pretatory remarks immediately put us’on our guard 
A history, ot any kind, whether of piracies or pieties, written particularly 
‘for Frenchmen”, or “ for Englishmen” or for Americans, ought to be 
1athema to the conscientious historian. Mistrust is increased when the 
evidence comes almost exclusively from the archives of the French marine 
students no longer accept unquestionably a narrative of inter- 
national events, in diplomacy or war or in that highly modern subject, the 
history of atrocities, when it is drawn from one set of archives. Ex parte 
evidence of this nature, no matter how eloquently or indignantly presented, 


would not be accepted to-day in any international court of justice with- 
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ut giving the accused a chance to reply tro wn or neut at es 
Much less will the historian take it 


lt history written with a dec 


is prima facie unreliable, it becomes the more suspect whe 
egregious errors as to ordinary well-known events. For exa t 
author finds it relevant to his subject to repeat what [aul | 


avo demonstrated as clumsy Tory torgery the utter rtiite 
falsehood concerning Washington's alleged mistress, Marvy 

episode is repeated as sober truth just because the aut 

in that preposterously grotesque publication necdot 1) 
{méricaines, published during the War of 1812 as a miscellaneous « 
lection of old wives’ tales and hearsays about America. Equal] 

is the statement that the United States now owes France over tw: 

ot dollars, principal and arrears of interest on the Revolu 

debt! As to this, 7tde Wharton and American State Pap 


journalists of the year 1924. Quite mistaken also is the statement 1 


President Wilson seized upon the Lusitania incident to de t ‘ 
Germany 

Heaven knows that the Britis Admit v has neve et dvlike 
hev have long charges to tace before the bar of histor Ameri 
readers do not have to be reminded of British piracic he 

ears 1803-1815 But American readers, and indeed Fre F 
tannhar with the matchless studies of Henri Donio Paul kan ei 
just recently, Bernard Fav. will regard M. Mare de Gert 

most an indictment, with the other party still to be he 


shows much more enthusiasm and verve of stvle than it dos 


iticism and balanced judgine nt lhe book can be used by the } t 
vy with the greatest discriminatio 
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London Life in the XVIIIth Century By M. Dorotny Gi 
(Mrs. Eric Georce). (London: Kegan Paul: New Yor \ 
fred A. Knopf. 1925. Pp. xi, 452 1s 


LaiTeRARY skill and historical scholarship, ably blended, make the read 


ng oft this volume a delight Social history is extreme tt 
vrite; the sources are scattered and fragmentary, the ubje tte ‘ 
tuse and unorientated Mrs. George has surmounted the 

She has not onlv made good use 1t the better ki 

for this period and subject, such as the Place MSS. and the ‘ 
the brothers Fielding; she has also read deeply in the ( 1H . 


apers and in the Bills of Mortality (published records of the I 


parish clerks), gleaning from such certain sources 
manv fresh and little known facts 
The hook is a con parative survey of life amone the poore: 


e metropol 


is It deals with the statisti f birth, mortalit ‘lise 


. 


[2 NEVIUS DOORS 
e, and labor; it tells about housing conditions, immigration and 
emigration, parish children, apprentices, theatres, imprisonment tor debt, 
public houses, amusements, state lotteries, and Fleet marriages It por- 
i society rougher and more brutalized than that of the present but 

the same time one in which a gradual improvement was noticeable 

{he eruder kinds of crime were less in evidence at the end ot the 
century than at its commencement The death rate had diminished, 
| es were better constructed, streets were less hilthy, disease less ramp- 
he London hospitals lost fewer and fewer patients Ispensaries 
+ tho le _ 1] 
read Droadcast the simpier rules livgtene cariet tever and smali- 


pox were not nearly as destructive of life, and by [So4 it Was reported that 
tvphus had virtually disappeared 

Life for the poor continued hard. Ill-constructed houses were fre 
quently collapsing upon poor tenants, killing many. Whole families lived 
in cellars. To avoid paying the window tax, windows were constantly 
bricked up; and this illogical tax was made still more burdensome in 1798 


by including all houses which contained six or more windows. From the 


country districts flocked thousands of casual workers. Bricklaying, a 
fluctuating employment, was carried on largely by the Irish. They under- 
bid the English workmen, lived on a low economic scale, and insisted on 
the pig in the home. Hours of labor ran from six in the morning to 
eight in the evening. Even those engaged in the physically exhaustive 
trades worked twelve hours Che decorative crattsmen received decent 


pay, but wage-sweating seemed to rule in the majority of occupations. 


(he consumption of liquor in London was enormous. Punch clubs and 


drinking clubs were supported by all classes and the “ garnish” or initia- 
on treat was universally customary. Many workingmen received their 
pay in ale-houses, and the exceeding low cost of gin made drunkenness 
the more prevalent Methodism seems to have been a restraining influ- 
ence, offset possibly by the incentive to further drinking created by 
Sunday blue laws 
Mrs. George enters very fully into the ways of life of the London 
ipprentices and parish children, thereby parallelling somewhat the books 
ot J. L. and Barbara Hammond. She likewise, in an appendix, has given 
us copious notes from contemporary sources illustrative of her main 
narrative. Her account is exhaustive and, to the reviewer, is subject 
perhaps to but two adverse criticisms. ‘The title of the book is some- 
what misleading, since it is only life among the poor that she depicts. 
In the second place, is it not possible that even life among the poor was 
more pleasant than one would gather from this book? The police and 
hospital records, which Mrs. George combs so well, inevitably cast a dark 
shadow fhe writings of contemporary reformers do likewise. The 
social historian would do well to be somewhat more alert, possibly, than 
Mrs. George to this general truth 
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that they advocated had been successfully put into practice. Voltaire 
especially was impressed with what he knew of the country. Leibniz, 
too, was much interested. Only the writings of the Confucian school had 
been translated and Rousseau found them so contrary to his own social 
philosophy that he was bitterly anti-Chinese. The author might well 
have added that had Rousseau become acquainted with the Tao Teh Ching 
his attitude would probably have been quite different. The Physiocrats 
thought that they saw in China an example of the success of their 
theories and often quoted that country in support of their contentions. 
The author concludes his specific examples of Chinese influence by 
recording two rather different phases of it: the attempt to copy nature 
in gardening—the “ English garden ’—owed much to China, and Goethe 
in later life became an admirer of the country. In none of the instances 
cited by the author except in some phases of rococo art and manners, does 
the example of China seem to have been the inciting cause of a movement 
in Europe. It simply reinforced existing tendencies. 

The author has done his work well. He supports his contentions 
with ample evidence and does not permit himself to be unduly influenced 
by his evident admiration for China. The translator has performed a 
real service in making the volume available to the English reading public. 

K. S. Latourette. 


Die Grosse Politik der Europaischen Kabinette, 1871-1014: Samm- 
lungen der Diplomatischen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes 
herausgegeben von JOHANNES Lepsius, ALBRECHT MENDELs- 
SOHN BarTHOLDy, und FRiepRicu THimMe. Volumes XIII. to 
NVIII. (XIV. and XVIII. in two parts.) (Berlin: Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft fur Politik und Geschichte. 1924. Pp. 342; 
075; 501; 491; 594; 930.) 

HE abundant flow of secret documents from the German archives 
continues to pour richly forth, having reached the year 1907 with volume 
XXV. The six volumes here under review cover Germany's foreign 
policv—and largely that of other countries also—from 1897 to 1903. In 
Anglo-German relations this was the momentous period from the darken- 
ing sky in South Africa and the increase of the German navy to the eve 
of the Anglo-French Entente; in the Near East the “ frozen condition ” 
from the Austro-Russian partition of interests to the Murzsteg Pro- 
gramme; in the Far East from the rapid penetration of China by the 
European powers, with the consequent Boxer Rebellion, to the eve of the 
Russo-Japanese War. In all these fields the German documents again 
reveal innumerable new and interesting details. 

In 1897 Germany regarded her relations with her neighbors as fairly 
satisfactory. With France the Kaiser desired a rapprochement, but this 


was persistently refused; improved relations between the two countries 


|| 
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were furthered, however, by various acts of courtesy on both sides, and 
by the settlement of Togoland boundaries (XIII. g1-109). As to Russia, 
the letters between “ Willy ” and “ Nicky ” were unusually frequent and 
friendly. Aside from newspaper recriminations, and the constant tric 


tion and suspicion due to the fact that Russia and Germany belonged to 


two hostile systems of alliance, the good relations between the two coun- 


tries were ruffled by nothing of greater magnitude than German restr 


tion upon the importation of Russian geese. Toward England the teel 
ing of the German Foreign Office was one of irritation at England’s great 
colonial possessions and at England’s seeming unwillingness to help or 
allow Germany to secure more of a share of the unappropriated parts of 
he world. Germany felt helpless in colonial expansion, because she had 


no navy to speak of; it was not so much that she wanted a navy with 


which to dispute British sea power in a naval war, as to have a con 
venient asset in diplomatic argument. As the Kaiser wrote ruefully to 
Hohenlohe in October, 1896 (XIII. 4) 


England could at any moment take trom us our co 


be totally unable to prevent it. We could not wage war, because our fleet 
is nothing but a handful of peas against England. It would be an easy 
vay of boxing our ears and so discrediting us in the eyes of the world 


It simply gives new evidence how toolish it was to embark on a 
colonial policy ten years ago without having a navy 

The Boer War (XV. 365-561; NVII. 183-237), and the bitter pres 
campaigns in Germany and England which accompanied it, did much to 
estrange the peoples of the two nations facing each other across the 
North Sea. But the two governments so studiously sought to avoid 
trouble that the Boer War never caused dangerous friction between 
Downing Street and the Wilhelmstrasse, even after the English arrest ot 
a German steamer bound for Delagoa Bay Even before the Boer Wat 
the German Foreign Office realized that the struggle would be a hopeless 
one tor the Boers and tried to avert hostilities; it warned Kriiger through 
Dutch channels that he would not have German support and had better 
make timely concessions to Chamberlain’s demands (XV. 369 ff., 381- 
385). When the Boers disregarded the hint, declared war, and invaded 
sritish territory, the Kaiser burst into a marginal note of joy at Britain's 
discomfiture: “... The fun will be worth seeing! John Bull is not 
accustomed to this! I hope that the English may get into a regular 
pickle, and that India, Asia, and Abyssinia will join the dance!" (XV 
405.) This Schadenfreude is hardly consistent with the unctuous letters 
of sympathy and the sophomoric “ aphorisms” on the proper conduct of 
the war which he sent to Uncle Bertie and Grandmamma (XV. 553-561). 
They do not suggest sincerity of character toward his English relatives 
However, whatever may have been the Kaiser’s personal feelings and 
deficiencies of character, these new documents indicate that throughout 


the whole South African War his official attitude and that of the Germar 


| 
| 
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Foreign Otfice was perfectly “ correct’. He and Bulow knew that they 
nad no navy t entorce respect Irom England lor any efforts on behalt 


oi the Boers. It has often been asserted that Germany tried to induce 


France and Russia to join with her in intervention in favor of the Boers. 


The fact is that the real authors of this project were France and Russia, 
and they have falsely sought to throw the odium of it on Germany, just 
dil in 2 case in rard ta Cuha on the er the 
as aid England In a similar Case in regara uba on the eve tne 


Spanish-American War (XV. 22-30). Germany refused to participate 


with France and Russia in any such South African intervention, par 
because England would have regarded it as unfriendly and primarily be- 


cause France would not accept as a preliminary condition a mutual 


guaranty of territory, t.c., an acceptance of the Alsace-Lorraine settle- 
ment of 1871 as final and definite (cf. XV. 406 ff., 515-542) 
In view of later developments perhaps the most important feature of 


Germany’s foreign policy during this period was her failure to meet more 


cordially the feelers for a rapprochement or alliance which England 
thrice put forth. Eckardstein has already told us much about this, but 
lear fram thece new dacnments that hi 
1 Is ciea Ir nese new caocuments lat MIS al not Wilowuy 
Jiahle and need to be corrected at manv point rhe reasons for Ger- 
Teliavie and need ve corrected at Many points ne reasons 10 reT 
man +] proffered hand were recent 

invs 1 ure e1ze e proffered hand were various rest at 
England's seeming niggardliness in colonial matters, and Holst I 
viction that England would always come forward again and bid higher; 
the fear of antagonizing Russia; the Kaiser’s dislike of Eng 


not least, the idea of the German Foreign Office, and especiall 


stein, that Germany enjoyed a strong and enviable position of i1 


ence in holding the balance of power between England on the one 
ind Franco-Russian interests on the other. By this independence Ger- 
many could gain more than by tying her hands in an alliance with Eng- 
land. Holstein was convinced that England and France would never join 


hands, certainly never England and Russia. Not until the fall of 1903, 


when it was too late, did Germany begin to realize that Morocco and 


Egypt might bridge the gulf of centuries of Anglo-French hostility. 

Che pages devoted to the Hague Peace Conference (XV. 139-346 and 
passim) are always interesting and often amusing. The Tsar's, or rather 
Muraviev’s, proposal came upon the chanceries of Europe more like a 
bomb than a dove of peace. French and English, as well as German, 
ministers were shocked and dismayed at the Tsar’s “ frivolity ’’, “ stupid- 


ity”, “naiveté”’, and “pure nonsense”, no less than at what they be- 


lieved to be Muraviev’s vanity, deceit, and instability. Apparently Rus- 


sia’s own ally was so surprised and upset that Muraviev had to make a 


special trip to Paris to win Delcasseé’s support. Even Russia’s own repre- 
sentatives were in many cases skeptical or antagonistic. Count Staal, 
the Russian ultimately picked to preside at the conference, was forced by 


his official position to speak in favor of proposals to which at heart he 
was opposed. Count Witte’s derogatory remarks in his memoirs later, 


| 
| 
| 
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Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury. By his Daughter, Lady 
GWENDOLEN CeciL. Volume I., 1830-1868; Volume II., 1868 
i88o. (London: Hodder and Stoughton; New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 1921.’ Pp. vill, 353; vi, 390. 21s. for 
each volume. ) 

Lapy GWENDOLEN CEcIL’s life of her father is one of the most im- 
portant contributions of recent years to the history of British politics, and 
must be set in a class apart, along with Morley’s Life of Gladstone, Fitz- 
maurice’s Life of Earl Granville, and the fifth and sixth volumes of 
Buckle’s Life of Disraeli. That verdict is offered even although her two 
volumes bring the history down only to 1878. The relation of the author 
ess to her subject, combined with her gift of firm and free discussion of 
political issues, at once differentiates the biography from those well-in- 
tentioned failures which the ordinary academic or literary mind produces 
and calls “lives”. Here a living distinctive person moves and speaks. 


It is not unusual for sons and daughters to attain what may be called sub- 


jective success in writing of personalities known to them through most 
intimate intercourse; but it is the objective value of this picture which is 
so impressive—as though the figure remembered had banished biassed and 
partial feelings and had mirrored itself with simple unemotional truth- 
fulness 

It is difficult, within the limits of a review, to do full justice, both to 
this gift for characterization, and to the interest of the purely political 
chapters. But no estimate is just which does not acknowledge the 
writer's power in revealing the growth of an original and impressive 
character from solitary and valetudinarian youth to a maturity, intolerant, 
independent, singularly honest, and essentially manly. It is apparent from 
a score of terse criticisms that the daughter has inherited something of 
the father’s frankness; as for example, when, discussing his controversial 
powers, she adds: “It is improbable that those who differed from him in 
any fundamental sense were ever influenced to a change of view by his 
writings or speeches. He certainly did not deserve that they should be 
so, tor he never made an effort to convert them.” Her chapter entitled 
“Religion” especially deserves notice—surely surprising to those who 
expected to find dogmatic and insular High-Church Anglicanism, and to 
whom there is presented, in the words he himself used of Gladstone, a 
great Christian man, but one whose faith was founded on as profound a 
skepticism as Newman’s own, and dominated by as comprehensive a fatal- 
ism as that of John Calvin. These pages are in their own way a notable 
contribution to the history of the varieties of religious experience. 

Success in characterization has not been purchased by any weakness 
in narrative or political analysis 


Review waited awhile for the issue of tl 
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Che least adequate section is that which deals with Lord Salisbury’s 
work between 1874 and 1878 in the India Office. The reason tor that 


seems to be that these years marked a violent change trom the policy of 
masterly inactivity on the Northwest frontier, which John Lawrence and 
all the stable intellects concerned with the government of India had 


founded, to the spirited folly of Beaconsfield, and of Lytton, the viceroy 


whom he had chosen for his freedom from sobering experience and his 
willingness to do something for “ the glory of the empire”. At heart and 


f the older school, Salisbury appears here as hardly 


in methods one <¢ 
master in his own house, and ought not to be burdened with all the blame 
for a short but unhappy period in Anglo-Indian frontier history. For 
one piece of good advice he must receive full credit. “I think vou listen 


” 


too much to the soldiers”, he told Lytton in June, 1877. “ No lesson 


seems to be so deeply inculcated by the experience of life as that you 
should never trust experts. If you believe the doctors, nothing is whole- 
some; if you believe the theologians, nothing is innocent; if you believe 
the soldiers, nothing is safe. They all require to have their strong wine 
diluted by a very large admixture of insipid common sense.” 

On two vital chapters in nineteenth-century British history the book 
makes important contributions to our knowledge—the Retorm agitation 
of 1866-1867, and that phase of the Eastern Question which prevailed 
between 1875 and 1878. In answer to a possible criticism that too much 
space has been devoted to an ancient parliamentary squabble, it must be 
claimed that, for Lady Gwendolen, the Reform Act of 1867 marks a 
crisis in the history of her father and the old Tory party. It was not a 
storm in the parliamentary tea-cup; it was a battie between constitutional 
ists trained in the school of Burke and modern democracy represented, in 
this case, by Disraeli as well as by John Bright. In the biography no at- 
tempt is made to soften the rigor of Lord Cranborne’s (as he then was) 
reactionary views. He was fighting for a position more coherent than 
that of the friends of progress, and almost as defensible. He worshipped 
liberty as it had been handed down to him in the form oi traditional 
3ritish constitutionalism. He recognized the democratic view as _ the 
enemy, and fought it beyond the last ditch. By a happy combination of 
correspondence, speeches, and extracts from Quarte? articles, his 


daughter presents the forcible and credible picture of an actual honest 


lory—almost the last of them—fighting inevitable change with insight 
negative but undeniable, and belaboring his recreant chief as well as his 
opponents with the most refreshing pungency of phrase lhe chapters 


on these events are a necessary correction of Mr. Buckle’s fourth volume; 
they can not be ignored in any further estimate of Disraeli’s characte1 
It is useful to remember, in days when the brilliant foresight of Disraeli’s 
reform is generally admitted, that a very honest gentleman who served 


with him in that Cabinet could tell Sir Stafford Northcote that “ he had 
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r Beaconsfield at Berlin what Mr. Keynes did for Clemenceau 
lovd George at Versailles—shown the pathetic mixture 


foolishness in the chief figure at the congress * He | Bea 


gain, “ what with deafness, ignorance of French, and Bis- 
iordinary mode of speech, Beaconsfield has the dimmest idea 
g¢ on—understands everything crossways—and imagines 


spiracy ”. There were really two conferences, as the biog 


raphy clearly shows, the essential conversations with Russia, Austria 
and Bismarck before the envovs met: and that comic stage—with tragic 
possibilities—when Bismarck sat as honest broker, and Gortchakov made 
his last swagger in diplomacy, and Beaconsfield, who all his life had 


even than far 


Icy, and broug 


ult not to treat himself as the hero of one of his own fan- 


wuught that at last truth was showing herself more glorious 
7 


ht home Peace with Honor. His junior, whose 


estv allowed to himself as little mercy as it did to others, in 


ired that he never wished his foreign policy to be judged 


1878—"“ I was only picking up the china which Derby 
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Aiter examining the causes of the neuroses, the author describes their 
symptoms and character, shows their influence on the social life, art, 
literature, history, and politics of the time, and traces their centre to cer- 
tain nationalist and chauvinist groups, whose ideas affected the mentality 
of entire peoples, producing throughout Europe a common atmosphere of 
tension and dread. 

Her conclusions are based on evidence drawn from historical narra- 
tives and sources of many kinds originating in the thirty years before the 
World War. She has relied especially on writers who are sensitive to 
the nature and movements of group-minds and to the prevailing mental 
atmosphere 

The volume is a unique, distinguished, valuable, and unbiassed con- 
tribution to the voluminous literature on the causes of the Great War. 
While many journalists, publicists, and authors have touched on the 
mental conditions prevailing in Europe before the war, no one has 
hitherto made an analytical study of European group-psychology setting 
forth the factors which shaped it, its character and content, and its re- 


lation to the war. 
E. E. Sperry. 


The Naval History of the World War: the Stress of Sea Power, 
015-1016. By Tuomas G. FRorHiInGHAM, Captain U. S. R. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1425. Pp. X1, 342. $3.75.) 
luis work, though published independently, is the second volume of 

Captain Frothingham’s Naval History of the World War, and covers the 

important period from the declaration of the “ War Zone” by Germany 

in February, 1915, to the decision of the German emperor for unrestricted 

U-boat warfare in January, 1917. It includes the beginning of the 

virtual blockade of Germany and of the U-boat activities, with the loss 

of the Lusitania, the definite Allied failure at the Dardanelles, the over- 
whelming of Serbia, the ultimatum of the United States to Germany, the 
entrance of Italy into the war, and, finally, the battle of Jutland and its 
military and political consequences. While many books of first impor- 
tance have been written about the World War, Captain Frothingham is 
the first historian to be in command of sufficient sotrce-material to com- 
pile an independent history, for on the one hand the volumes hitherto pub- 
lished have been mere narratives of personal experiences or on the other 
apologies for the authors, who were in most cases active and responsible 
participants in the events they describe. The present author has the 
enormous advantage of perspective, which enables him to perceive and 
to point out the really vital elements in the complicated problem, and this 
he has done boldly and excellently. His narrative is a merciless exposi- 
tion of the attempt of two mighty partizans to solve a task the magnitude 


of which neither recognized and for which neither was prepared. 


= 
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It is a lascinating tragedy. In it appear the two great leadet 
Kitchener and the Grand Duke Nicholas, who, satisfied with initial 
success, failed to see that “ far greater tasks and utterly different 
tions would be encountered in 1915 lo offset this was the “ artificial 
German strategy of 1914, which had thrown away the initial military 
superiority of the Germans”, as well as the German prepossession that 
the “dry land” campaign would decide the war There were divided 
counsels and hesitating action on both sides, significantly illustrated by 


the pet idea of Lord Fisher, to land a Russian army in Pomerania unde 


cover of specially designed British ships, althot 


1915, “when Lord Fisher was still jealously tostering the building p1 
gram for this project, the Russian armies were being thrown ba 
defeat all along their front”. Captain Frothingham quotes with 


} 
1 


proval Lord Sydenham’s dictum concerning the harmtul influence of 


Baltic invasion, that “ the effects of this ersion of the energies of the 
Admiralty staff from naval to military objects cannot be estimated 

“It was in the Baltic that the Germans had most feared harassing na 

attacks by the British”, but “the Germans were left practically tre 

use the Baltic for undisturbed transportation of minerals and supplie 
from Sweden. And, being thus undisturbed by British naval offensive 
the Germans were enabled to develop the offensive use of their own | 
boats ’’’, etc. The author lays stress upon an element which had a set 
ously depressing and laming effect upon British naval strategy, namely 
the constant fear of an attempted landing of German forces in England 
which was the source of the defensive policy that characterized the British 
naval leaders trom now on. Sir Julian Corbett, the British naval hi 

torian, said of this period: “ The spectre of invasion had again arisen, a 
it always had done when our arms were unsuccessful abroad ~ 


deep, indeed, was the apprehension in military circles, that they began to 
express discontent with the naval dispositions in the North Sea, and to 
press the Admiralty to take further precautions.” Even after the battle 
of Jutland Admiral Jellicoe wrote, of a German naval threat in August 
1915: ‘In the possible alternative of the movement being designed to 
cover a landing, the Fleet would also be tavorably placed to prevent su 
an operation.” That this invasion-prepossession should be entertained by 
even some of the leading naval authorities seems incredible, but the tact 
is that they were apparently thinking more of the harm which might be 
done them than the harm they might do to the enemy. ‘This idea 
clearly seen in the narrative of Admiral Jellicoe (The Grand Fleet, 1074 


1916), which gives the British commander's policies and the reasons tor 


his movements and which, as Captain Frothingham rightly says, must be 


carefully studied if one is to do justice to the admiral or to understand 


what happened at Jutland, the great naval battle, the description of which 


together with the resultant military and political situations, torms the 
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place, although the British intelligence service was in general 
the Ge in, Admiral Jellicoe was in possession of no information giving 
n even an inkling of the exte f the German intentions on the thirty- 
rst May, nor was Admiral Beatty much better served; so tl the 
concentration of the British forces was slow and imperfect. At all events 
the 


six battle-cruisers were superior to tl 


that his 


Beatty, perhaps feeling 
five under Hipper, joined battle when he was out of supporting distance 


from the powerful Fifth Battle Squadron under Evan-Thomas, the help 


t whose 15-inch guns would have quickly put the German advance force 
to rout; with the result that, so deadly was the German fire, in a few 
nutes the /ndefatigable was sent to the bottom and the Lion seriously 
ther words, to 


whereupon Beatty had to open the range, in ot 
turn away trom the enemy. Then, when Beatty once more closed with 
it supporting Fifth Battle Squadron was 


0 overcome Beatty’s lead, and the second clash with Hipper 
ath the 


nan battle-cruisers, the 


great cruiser, the Queen Mary, disappear ben 


n clouds of gray smoke”. Significant of the stupefying excite- 


ment of the action are Beatty’s words in his report, “It would appear 
th it this time we passed through a screen of enemy submarines ” 
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assured by the fact that the British fleet was actually made to sheer off 
from an attack by German destroyers, the spectacle being presented of a 
stronger force retiring before a weaker one. According to Captain 
Frothingham, if Jellicoe, instead of turning away, had immediately closed 
with his enemy, a British victory of decisive character would have been 
inevitable. As it was, since Jellicoe was determined not to fight a night 
action, the last real opportunity to engage the weaker enemy effectively 
by daylight passed, and Scheer escaped again to westward, where, how- 
ever, he was still cut off from his base by the British fleet. The rest of 
the daylight ot the thirty-first was wasted in futile concentration, and the 
ensuing tive hours of darkness witnessed a most confusing and dishearten- 
ing game at “ blindman’s buff’, the salient feature of which was the 
steaming south of Jellicoe’s whole line for “some eighty-five miles”, as 
Jellicoe said, “ to remain between the enemy and his bases”. This was 
a correct decision, but what happened was that Admiral von Scheer 
simply waited until his foe was far away to the south and then quietly 
crossed his wake and anchored safely at his own base! As a matter of 
fact, the German admiral, no doubt sensing the repugnance of the British 
to night actions, had determined to fight his way through the enemy’s 
fleet in the dark, if necessary. But his kind opponent spared him that 
rouble 

What our author calls “the tragic failure of the British to gain a 
decision in the one great naval battle of the World War ” becomes clearly 
that, when one considers that the Germans had no reserve behind their 
High Seas Fleet. Its destruction would have meant the opening of the 
Baltic, the stopping of Scandinavian supplies, the possibly complete hin- 
drance of the development of the U-boats, besides the immense and in- 
evitable moral effect. On the other hand the result was a great hearten- 
ing ot the German Empire, the quick development of the U-boats, a serious 
loss of prestige to the British navy, the continued complete control by the 
Germans ot the Baltic, and a favorable impression upon neutrals from 
the Teutonic standpoint. “ The German strangle-hold upon Russia re- 
mained unbroken, and it was impossible to get supplies through the Baltic 
to the Russians, to avert the exhaustion that was leading to collapse and 
revolution.” Finally, the result of the British “ defensive” policy was 
that it induced the Germans to adopt unrestricted U-boat warfare. In 
view of these considerations the British view, that Jutland had the effect 
of a victory, is untenable. 

Captain Frothingham’s volume is supplied with numerous small but 
clear diagrammatic maps and an appendix. 
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Recent Developments in International Law. By James \ 
GARNER, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Illinois. [Tagore Law Lectures, 1922 Cal- 
cutta: University of Calcutta; London and New York: Long 
mans, Green, and Company. 1925. Pp. xin, 8&4 Rs. 17 in 
India; 30s. elsewhere. ) 
Senate of the University of Calcutta in 1g2i honored [’rotesso1 

Garner by electing him to the Tagore Professorship of Law tor 1g22 and 

asked him to take as his theme * The Development of International Law 

during the Twentieth Century”. He accepted but got leave to extend 
the period dealt with, though his main attention was to be directed to 
events since 1900. The lectures were given in November and December 

1922, and, substantially as originally written, were published in 1925 
Dr. Garner regarded international law as “ the culmination of 

cal and evolutionary processes ” which “ can be satisfactorily studied only 

by beginning with their origins”. Therefore he sought “to trace and 
evaluate some of the more important developments which have attained 
their present state since”’ 1900, but he dealt also with the actual inter 
pretation and application of the law and there he sometimes found, not 
progress, but retrogression. 

rhe late developments seemed to him to consist less in the tormul 

tion of new law than in its extension to new relationships, “ the adapta 
tion of old rules to new conditions’ and agreements on rules to end 
divergence. This latter process, he says, “involved codification in the 
larger sense’ and this he esteems the most substantial progress achieved 


nmr 


Chere went with this, he says, * the development of agencies and processe 


for the peaceable settlement of international controversies ” an the 
effort to give the Family of Nations” a legal organization wit 
mon administrative, legislative, and judicial organs”, which he finds, in 


part, realized in the League of Nations 


He accounts for the preponderance of the Laws of War in his lecture 


t } 


by the fact that during the past halt century development nave beet 
largely in that branch and the laws of peace have been more stati 

His lectures were fifteen in number and their titles show their scope 
rhe first four dealt with Recent and Present Tendencies of International 


Law, Conventional Development, the Hague Conventions, the Declaration 


of London, and the Development of the Rules of Aerial War e next 
four dealt with the Interpretation and Application of Internati 

in Recent Wars. The next two discussed Treaties of Peace and the 
Progress of International Arbitration Three lectures followed on the 
Development of other Agencies for Peaceable Settlement, International 
Legislation, and the Organization of the International Court of Justice 
The fourteenth lecture records the progress of Codificatis d the final 


lecture, in a lucid retrospect, reviews the whole and discusses the Recor 


struction of International Law 
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Where so much is found of merit it is a matter of regret that typo- 
graphical errors are so abundant. The printing was done in India, and 
the distance precluded the reading of the proof by the learned author. 
It is also deplored that so much important matter should be so meagrely, 
unsystematically, and imperfectly indexed. There is no table of cases or 
citations and a work, otherwise so available for reference, is thus too 
largely sealed from use. 


CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Newspaper and the Historian. By Lucy MAyNarp SALMON 

(New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 1923 

Pp. xlin, 566. $ 
The Newspaper and Authority. By Lucy MAyNarRp SALMON 

(New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 1923 

Pp. xxviii, 505. $7.50.) 

PnouGH Miss Salmon’s two volumes have a luxurious appearance, 
they will be among the necessary books in every well-appointed library. 
hey are compendious in the amount and range of material which they 
include, but the author offers to the reader a thread of sound critical ob 
servation all the labyrinthine way along with an excellent table of con- 
tents and helpful notes. The volume which naturally will be of especial 
interest to historians is that which bears the title: The Newspaper and 
the Historian. Its aim is to answer the questions as to what grounds for 
confidence in the newspapers can be given the student in reconstructing 
the past; what tests can be applied which will enable him “to separate 
the wheat from the chaff ’’; what principles can be deduced in general 
for guidance in discerning the truth and detecting falsehood and what 
guaranties can be given that will absolve him from the necessity of test- 
ing the accuracy of every statement made? To answer these questions, 
and others of similar import, Miss Salmon has made what is probably 
the most thoroughgoing analysis of newspaper values that has ever been 
undertaken 

In the first place, the personality of the newspaper to which the his- 
torian goes should be understood, for, elusive as personality is, it is the 
characteristics which enter into it that often determine in large measure 
the reliability of a given newspaper. Personality is disclosed not only 
by the new spapet ’s expressed beliefs and opinions but also by the emphasis 
that is given, over a considerable period, to certain kinds of news. To 
an acquaintance with the newspaper's personality, the historian is there- 
fore first of all commended by the author. Through chapters devoted to 
the human machinery for the collection and distribution of news: to the 
general reporter (whose misspelling of the Christian name of the promi- 


nent citizen thrown from his automobile at 2:30 A.M. should be for- 


— 


Salmon: The \ez 


given, if history, with a thousand years’ leisure at he 

find out just who set up a new throne or pulled down a e); the 
special correspondent (a “fine fellow ” who is often not responsible 
the limitations that hamper his work); the war correspondent (1 rst 
ot whose gallant gild was Julius Caesar); the editor and the ed i 
(which becomes more valuable for the use of the historian as it become 
more and more impersonal) ; and the advertiseme x 

is an “invaluable record” in the reconstru n of the norma 

past), she arrives at a sulMmarizing chapte m the auth i ene 

the press and reaches the conclusion that for the study of normal lite 
newspaper with all its limitations, its inaccuracies unwo epre 
sentatives, its lack of proportion, its Many temptations to Ww p 

colors instead of the white light of truth on the account t the day 
remains the most important single source the historian has at 

mand tor the reconstruction of the lite of the past three centurie 

lhe other volume, entirely independent of the first, entitled The Veu 

paper and Authority, has to do primarily, not with the authoritativene 
of the press, but with the varying attitudes of authority toward the pre 
with censorship, both preventive and punitive; with regulation of 
the press; with problems introduced by the foreign-language press a 
the vernacular press; with the freedom of the press; and with propa 
ganda. All these have a bearing upon the authoritativene t ihe new 


paper tor the historian, which is his chief concern perhaps; but theit 


d 
cussion in itself should be of interest and of profit to the general reacde 
as well. One significant statement which rises in the midst of the d 
cussion and out of the wealth of illustration is to the effect that since the 
function of the press is to give the news, authority ftundamentall 
antagonistic to it, tor authority is opposed to whatever is new fF 
position authority is supported by human society, which 

to innovation. Often the complaint is made that the pre t ¢ 
the news or suppresses it. “ But”, says Miss Salmon iv at lea 
be questioned whether the public really wishes to know the ne\ 

it, too, ‘ feels the pain of a new idea’” t is this eternal conflict be 
tween the two principles of authority and research that the ce 

ot the historian”. This volume has to do largely with the le 

that conflict—a conflict which has lasted for three ce iw 
be settled, she predicts, only when the pre Sst ts fre 
dom and claims it from authority. It is, thus, to be ed that 
freedom of the press lies only within the keeping of the pre tselt 

As to the influence of the press, about which there ‘ t disce 
ing and readable chapter, there is this comprehe e pa } t 
fort and hope: 
But because some papers are wholly unauthoritat 

are in the main reliable but are in othe espe le fe e. be 
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England history, when puzzled by tl 
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uubles. From a paragraph here and a chapter there he 
ut nowhere 
aenhciency no 


Akagi has made a conscientious and intelli; 


ries, town records, and proprietors’ 1 


nanuscripts, and from a mass of detail has evolved an 
telligible view of the system under which New England towns came 

o being and grew to maturity. 

By pointin ut the marked difference between the hardworking 
resident proprietors of the seventeenth century and the ec g 
ibsentee proprietors of the eighteenth, he throws much light upon the 
land problems of both centuries. His attitude towards both tvpes of 
proprietors is fi He is equally sympathetic with the non-proprietors 
vho invariably came to resent their exclusion from the common and un- 
livided lands. The reader sees both sides of the question and is likely 

be impressed with the magnanimity of the proprietors. With the law 
learlv on their side they chose 


more often to conciliate th 
In spite of the many controversies one feels that th 
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s~asonable human 
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sectional controversy. Douglas is more than ever the hero of popular 
sovereignty, after 1848 “its stoutest champion, never swerving there- 
from”. This issue is carefully traced through the crisis of 1850, through 
the presidential elections that followed, and through the various phases 
of the territorial question. Perhaps the biographer is too easily persuaded 
of the dominant influence of Douglas; for instance, he states that in 
1852 both political parties reaffirmed the Douglas doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. Douglas is also made an advocate, from the beginning, of 
the doctrine of unfriendly legislation; whatever slight exaggeration this 
may involve may be justified by the surviving traditions that Douglas 
first exploited that doctrine at the Freeport debate. This is important 
because the evidence shows that it was Douglas’s opposition to the Le- 
compton Constitution that cost him his breach not only with the ad 
ministration but also with the Southern Democracy. That these South- 
ern Democratic leaders were inconsistent in their disappointment with 
the doctrine of unfriendly legislation warrants attention although per- 
haps not the censorious moralizing that develops in certain instances (see 
especially pp. 593, 600). The author finds the clue to Douglas’s leader- 
ship in his expectation that climate and the rapid peopling of the West 
by Northerners would peacefully stop the spread of slavery on the North 
American continent, and the key to his greatness in that such a course 
might have prevented civil war and in that Lincoln was eventually forced 
to the position of placing the Union above any consideration of freedom 
versus slavery. 

This biography is a very inadequate picture of Douglas as the repre- 
sentative of Western sectionalism; certainly an important, if not para- 
mount, interest was in the development of the West. Those who have 
been following the controversy over the origin of the repeal of the Mis- 
sourt Compromise restriction will be surprised to find that the volume 
does not have a single line upon the importance in this connection of 
Douglas's plans for transcontinental railroad development. This is cet 
tainly a most significant weakness. The influence of Senator Atchison is 
casually discussed and ruled out of a place of importance. Various 
items are cited to show that the real demand for repeal came from the 
Pierce administration; Mr. Stevens feels that this evidence is “con 
clusive ”’ 

\ number of minor errors and misstatements result from the author's 
lack of familiarity with the background of his story, especially with the 
facts of Southern history. The reference to the Southern caucus of 
1848-1849 is misleading (p. 387): the reference to social and political 
conditions in North Carolina gives a wrong impression (p. 397); Jeffer 
son Davis was not nominated for governor of Mississippi in 1851 until 
after Governor John A. Quitman had withdrawn, so that his nomination 
did not force the nomination of Henry S. Foote as stated (p. 419). One 


is disposed to be skeptical about the statement that Douglas made the 
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first speech in a free state in defense of the Fugitive Slave Law (p. 410) 
and about the claim that Douglas in a Fourth of July speech at Pl 
delphia made “ the first public denunciation ” of the Know Nothing party 
and “did more to put that party to rout than any other agency p. 4 
note ). 

Phere is little, except an unsystematic documentation in foot-not t 
suggest the extent of Mr. Stevens’s researches. There is no indication 
that he has combed through the works of contemporaries for items o1 
Douglas; at times he is content to quote certain items 01! this sort 
second hand from biographers and general writers. It is not even cleat 
that he has made use of the very valuable Lanphier papers, which might 
easily have been secured. ‘There is no evidence of the use of certain 
recent monographs like Nichols, 7he Democratic Machine. His citation 
reveal at times too much of a tendency, even on controverted points, t 
rely for a decision upon octogenarian reminiscence (see pp. 463-46 
523, etc.) In certain instances (see pp. 414-415) he clain to correct 
existing accounts without citing any authorities whatever Phe worl 
divided into thirty untitled parts, not always with an evident reason fort 
the break. The last chapter analyzes the social and economic phases of 
Douglas’s life and sums up his political career. It is unfortunate that 
the first half-dozen pages of the biography were not included in 1 
later portion, where they belong, if at all, and where they would have at 
tracted less attention. The work has no index; it is generously supplied 


with illustrations, mainly portraits 


A History of the United States. By Epwarp CHANNIN¢ Volume 
VI. The War for Southern Independence (New York Mac 
millan Company. 1925. Pp. vii, 645. $4.75.) 

READING a new volume of Professor Channing’s History of ¢ i 

States is like attending a meeting of the American Historical Associati 


rhe author seems almost as broadly representative of scholat 

great field as is the Association itself, and as the reader follows the 
amendment and revision of one detail after another he 

ing sense that he is catching up with the progress of moder: 

he impression is deepened by the generous annotation, marke 


ness and particularity as well as, occasionally, a salty humor 


tion has from the first been an outstanding feature of the work \ 
previous volumes there are scattered through the book acl ‘ 
of special aid on this point and that, from people in all parts of the ec 
trv: the author and his great enterprise are so widely known and re 


spected that scholars evervwhere are pre ud to contribute a sugvestior 
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g 
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e sociological Of il change that 1s wroug 
modes Of living and by the general operation of economic tac- 
383). He illustrates how the mode of living influences the 
thinkinae 1} ty “sna the Hart ] 1d 
thinking, by tracing the effect of east-west railroad building in 
Valley, which had been long in doubt on the question of 


Was a growing solidarity in the North based, as the 


e statement quoted above, on contacts that were social 


lat were economic, or perhaps we should say social in 


In dealing with the general economic background 


of the ir he takes up the rising price of slaves and says, “ more slaves 
not more land was the need of the South” (pp. 16, 150, 211-218). But 
might it not be argued that the acquisiti 1f more first-quality soil under 
the flag, in Cuba or other nearby tropical regions, would have made even 
he teen-hundred-dollar slave profitable to Southern capitalists? Per- 
haps real cure for the South’s economic trouble was to grow less 
cotto ur pages on Southern manufactures show that mat ublicists 
saw this to be true 

Chere ts less attempt in this volume than in its predecessor to swing 
the whole circle of American life. Perhaps the author intends in his next 
offering to revert to this period in tracing such “ movements ” as that for 
woma suffrage, for labor organization, for public libraries, for tet 
perance. especially as a force in politics t perhaps he feels that M 
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the task; so much work has been done in this field that no one could be 
both original and full in one volume on the fifteen years after 1850. The 
author is usually cautious in generalizations, but some reader may query 
the statement on page 6 that “ the colored inhabitants . . . formed three- 
quarters of the total number of human beings within the limits of the 
States that seceded’, and that on page 586 that “ probably not one man 
in ten in the North cared whether the negro was a slave or a free man” 
Everyone will deplore the inadequacy of the index in a work which will 
often be used for reference; it is not possible to index 637 closely packed 
pages with less than half as many entries. 

It may be said in general—and it is high praise indeed—that Professor 
Channing’s sixth volume justifies the hopes of his readers, that every page 
is marked by the trace of an original mind, functioning rather obviously 
in New England but severely resolved to be fair, and that his story is 
told with a perfect clarity of statement leaving no one at any time in 
doubt as to exactly what he means. 


Dixon Ryan Fox. 


Great Britain and the American Civil War. By Epuraim DouGtass 

\pams, Professor of History in Stanford University, California 

In two volumes. (New York and London: Longmans, Green, 

and Company. 1925. Pp. x1, 307; vil, 340. $10.00.) 

Witn regard to the long history of Anglo-American relations there 
is fortunately growing up a class of historians capable of dealing with 
specific subjects on the basis of a real understanding of affairs and ten- 
dencies on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. E. D. Adams’s book is a strik- 
ing example of this. His knowledge of British politics and politicians in 
the middle Victorian era is very remarkable, and his judgment of them, 
to my thinking, penetrating as well as impartial. He has envisaged the 
whole situation in Great Britain during the American Civil War, not 
merely one or two aspects of it. And he has brought out the movements 
of opinion in the different classes and sections in their true proportion 
Englishmen can go to this book as the authority on the subject without 
any fear of being misled or any hope of being amused by the kind of 
misunderstanding of the nuances of things which is so commonly found 
in histories written by persons of another country. 

lhe two volumes have the great merit of being thoroughly readable 
all through. Their structure consists of a close narrative examination of 
each phase of British government action in relation to the Civil War in 
America, based on the relative documents, interspersed with chapters ex 
plaining the contemporary currents of British opinion and the degree of 
their influence on Cabinet decisions 30th sides of the story—the official 


and the popular—are very well done. I find it indeed impossible to 


traverse anv of the conclusions to which Mr Adams has come. 


.ldams: Great britain and & a 


“The Reform Bill of 1867, writes Mr. Adan 


brought a new British nation into existence e nation decrying 
institutions was dead and a “ sister democr: * hold 
United States had replaced it. but to this the men who had won the wat 
for the North long remained blind. Not during the gen 
Americans. immersed in a life and death struggle for national existence 
felt that “ he who is not for me is against me could the generally cor 


rect neutrality of the British governmen 


ot Radical England be accepted at their true value to 
an Civil War the natural sentiment 
tes ol blood 


nearly halt a century after the Ameri 
of friendship, based upon 
ture and history and law, were distorted by bitter and exaggerate 


memories 


It is indeed certain that if the entranchisement otf the Brit artisal 

and lower middle class had taken place just before instead of just atte: 
the American Civil War, the political press in Britain and the political 
classes would have taken up a position tar more tavorable to the Ns 

at that crisis, and American teeling toward England would have be 


much more triendly ever since 

For this reason the attitude of the political classes of Great Britau 
toward the North, as expressed even more in 
Punch, and other papers than in the “ generally correct neutrality " of the 
government, is one of the great tragedies of modern history and deserve 
historical study of the kind Mr. Adams gives it in these two volume 
He is quite right in supposing that the feeling of friendliness or the 
verse to the North was very largely determined by the attitude of 1 
individual toward the impending franchise question in England, and 
the victory of the North accelerated the more peaceable victory of « 
mocracy in England which was accomplished by the franchise bill ¢ 
1867. When I was writing the Life of Bright I was often assured 


this fact by political veterans, who told me that only those who live 


through those times in England can know to what a degree this wv 
case. There were of course exceptions like Gladstone, who was at once 
franchise-advocate and Southern sympathizer. But he was the except 
to many rules and dragged about with him in the Radical camy 
curious mental encumbrances from the dim Eldonian wor wher 
had emerged 

[. am glad also that Mr. Adams distinguishes between the real “ S 
ern sympathizers ”, with their preference for the planter entlemat 
contradistinction from the “low Yankee tradesmai ind those symj 


thizers with the North who nevertheless tailed understat he ua 


and to give Lincoln's war policies proper suppor Russell a type « 
these men, who formed an important se f the na between the 
Southern sympathizers on one side, and B d the Radical t] 


other Russell and manv others preterre e Norther 


| 
| 
ner to the Sout 
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erner, without indeed knowing much about either, but mainly on ground 
] that the South could not be reconquered in such a 
way as to be permanently reannexed; the Liberal interpretation of his- 


tory forbade the belief that several millions of determined white men 


could be coerced into accepting a sovereignty they abhorred. Therefore, 
though the South was wrong to secede and still more wrong on slavery, 
t must be let go. The North would thereby be freed from the slavery 

taint and the United States would no longer be governed, as it had been 


for so long, by slave-owners and their policy. The people who thought 
thus knew so little about America that they believed President Lincoln 
when he declared, as he so persistently did at the beginning of the war, 
hat the issue was not slavery at all but the Union only The English, 
with their own recollections of 1776, believed that the Union could not be 
yy force—a wrong but not a wholly unreasonable deduction 


from past events. 


he effect of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation was, t 


Mr. Adams shows, immense in England, and indeed much greater there 


than Lincoln or anyone else expected. The non-conformist middle classes 
were roused; the Northern sympathizers, who had hitherto had to apolo- 
gize tor Mr. Lincoln, took the offensive and, aided by Northern vic- 
tories, made a rapid conquest of English opinion. Unfortunately the 


country was ill represented in the political press which was t 


small -d class; that class was more ignorant of and more hostile 
America than the unenfranchised masses. The common people of Eng- 


and had many relations settled in the North as recent immigrants, from 


whom they heard about America, while the upper class had not inter- 
married with Americans to any large extent. The cottage was therefore 
bette 1formed about America than the mansion. After all, the Lanca 


shire working men and women let themselves be cheerfully starved for 
Cal aller Vear, OUT OT sympathy with the antisiavery cause and the cause 


i al 


of American democracy. It was lucky, as Mr. Adams points out, that 


heir employers tound the situation endurable, because of the glut in 
cotton goods. But among the Lancashire employers also, not a few were, 
= 
e Brig \orthern sympathizers of the most active type. 
G. M. 


sevelt and the Russo-Japanese War. A Critical Study of Ameri- 
can Policy in Eastern Asia in 1902-5, based primarily upon the 
Private Papers of Theodore Roosevelt. By Tyter Dennett. 


Garden City, Ms: 2 Doubleday, Page, and Company. 1925. 


herefore, as 
269 3.50. ) 
Rk. [yLeER DeENNETT has written a brief but notable | < which will 


| 
tory. His chiet new source has been the unpu 
Roost velt I which he has had access and tr \ re 
much important materia lhe ma lines of Ro 
ing with Russia and Japan were already know } 
idded not a little to our knowledge The 1 t startling t1 
to be found (p. 2) in the President’s letter t friend Spring-Rice 
As soon as this war broke out, | notihed Germat 
most polite and discreet fashion tha eve 
+ 1 } + “err kee ‘ ‘ 
ipan rv to do What Russ \ 
Japan to vit oO 
I should promptly side with Japan and proceed to what engt 
necessary on her behalt | ot course knew that ur ¢ ent 
«ct in the same wav, and I thought it best that 1 shou ¢ 1 
tion with vour people betore announcing \ é 
In spite o1 President Roosevelt's beliet that te 
the Russo-lapanese war trom becoming re ibt 
whether there sisted anv ty = <traordit 
on his part li either France or Germany |] trie eriere t 
japan, Eng and Was ple leed | the Ang pNanese reat a 
come to the rescue, which she undoubtedly wou é 
intimated as much in connection with the abuse of neutr € part 
of German colliers. Now the t thing desired | Le 
rected the loreign policy I rrance \ i Wal 
he gave convincing proof again a1 iwail And thous 
ninint wac naturally enouel ly ¢ ‘ ‘ 
Wa naturally NU | | 
France risk the loss ot her « 1 empire na wat 
the sake of turthering the ambitions ot Ru ¢ 
of the newspapers about that time put lourir pour , On 
Oui! Mourir pour la Manchourie, Non! Non!” Ger Ire 
had less to fear and less to lose | s also Ie timid ‘ ! 
at one time did not seem much afra het in her case. 1 , 
the periis have bee sO i a i 
have faced them without strong reasot Altogether we 1 t 
when the lapanese deliberately began the conflict the were 
in their calculation that their alliance with England g1 ‘ 
against the intervention of third partie lft 
ws pronouncement was gratuitou Ever r Denn 
we ikne s of Ro evelt’s ] the ; ¢ 
tinued except at t ‘ expel -~¢ e { ‘ ‘ 
And vet few fair critics will deny that, irregul , ; — 
methods were, there was mu wa f 
nd the forces at play, his resourcefult Pat ae ‘ 
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Peace of Portsmouth was a well-deserved triumph for him and will re- 
main one of the proudest of his achievements. 

As tor Mr. Dennett, he handles his subject well, arranging his matter 
clearly and convincingly. In spite of an occasional tendency (especially 
in the last chapter) to loose, exaggerated statement, his comments are in 
the main moderate as well as keen. His documentation is extensive even 
if one does feel that he is not as much at home in the intricacies of con- 
temporary European politics as he is in those of the Far East. One re- 
sult of this is that his treatment of Germany is not always fair. We may 
regret, too, though we can not count it against him, that he has not had 
the advantage ot being able to consult the rich material on the Far East 
in the recent volumes of the Grosse Politik, or the new documents on the 
Peace of Portsmouth and the events leading to it in numbers 5, 6, and 7 
ot the Arasny Arkhizv, not to speak of earlier Russian publications, par- 
ticularly the articles in the /storitcheski Viestnik tor 1914. We can only 
hope that his sales will some day warrant him in giving us a second 
edition and even more satisfactory study of his topic. 


ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE. 


MINOR NOTICES 


The Story of Human Progress: an Introduction to Social Studies 
By Leon ©. Marshall, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
ot Chicago. ‘(New York, Macmillan Company, 1925, pp. xvi, 548, $1.48.) 
Readers of this book will readily agree with the author that it “is neither 
history, nor civics, nor economics, nor anthropology, nor sociology, nor 
all of them combined”. They may, therefore, quarrel mildly with a 
title which so obviously implies organized history, and wonder if it would 
not be fairer to the contents, and to the public, to use the subtitle alone 

Part I., aiming to provide simple materials for preliminary social 
orientation, presents “ snapshots ” of Neanderthal man (pp. 7-19) and of 
Iroquois culture (pp. 23-67). Except for the absence of effective his- 
torical links between these “snapshots”, the descriptions resemble the 
Kulturbilder with which Biedermann, sixty years ago, proposed to revo- 
lutionize history teaching. The rest of the book is almost encyclopaedic 
in scope, and in its extreme application of the topical plan, almost en- 
cyclopaedic in method. Man's conquest of fire, of the metals, of power 
devices, and so on up to ideals and aspirations, are described separately, 
usually with an enumeration of the chief steps from primitive times to 
the present. Something of the effect of a “unified whole” is produced 
by grouping the topics logically under four comprehensive and rather 
happy heads. Another bond of union is the use of the topics as texts for 
a continuing sermon on “living together well”. The parting words to 


pupils are: “I have entire confidence in the future of man’s progress as 
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guided by you. I envy you the joy of your battle and achievement, tor 
I know the furious battle will end in a glorious victory f i think 
straight and fight hard.” 

Che presentation shows a keen appreciation of the doctrine that tacts 
must be translated into the experience of pupils, and achieves a higher 
degree of success in actually applying the doctrine than could reasonably 
be expected under the limitations imposed by the vast range and number 


of the facts presented. Each chapter is followed by prol 


references to “ Interesting Reading ” in Marshall, Readings in the Story 


»f Human Progress. Many of the problems are of a kind more easily 
solved by children than by persons of greater sophistication, including 


teachers, and most of them would be equally suitable for college classes 
Other allied social studies may complain that economics has taken and 

held the right of way, but they will gladly give the book a first place 

a literature greatly in need of contributions from scholars 


Henry Jonnsi 


Le Génie Romain dans la Religion, la Pensé: t l’4drt. Par Albert 


Grenier, Ancien Membre de l’Ecole Francaise de Rome, Protesseur 


l'Université de Strasbourg. [L’Evolution de !Humanite, ed. Henri Bert 
no. 17 (Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1925, pp. xiv, 503, plates, 2 
ir.) In this book M. Grenier, whose earlier studies of the ancient « 

lizations in the Italian peninsula are favorably known to scholar é 


forth with practised hand the development of Roman culture, first under 
the influence of the other peoples of Italy, not only the Etruscans a1 
Greeks, but also the indigenous Italic tribes; and then by direct cor 
with Greece lhe work is divided into three parts: the first treats « 
the establishment of Rome and the growth of Latin civilization dow: 
the third century before our era; the second deals with the period 
Republic’s greatness and fall; and the third is given to the age of Au 
gustus. The history of the empire is left for M. Victor Chapot 

in a later volume of the series. 

Grenier in no sense contents himself with rep 
conclusions, for his study is one in the field of historical psycholot 
which the growth of the Roman genius under ever changing it 
expounded with the grace and clarity of which the French are master 
According to his view, when history began, the Roman population cor 
sisted of a city plebs and a country people, the second of which was made 
up of a patriarchal aristocracy and a mass of peasants. These disparate 
elements were forced to cohere by their struggles for existence, bur they 
displayed different characteristics. The patricians and peasants were 


conservative and practical, loving law and order, tenacious of their ancient 


forms and traditions, with no tendency toward speculation, but pragmatk 
and unimaginative; the city plebs, on the other hand, more complex 
and less bound bv tradition, through commerce and other me 


and by 
] 


established connections between Rome and the Etruscan, Italic, and Greek 
col 3 it e peninsula, and tl ntroduced the arts and ideas m 
which 1 tluenced, modihe l, and even transt rmed the older Roman cul- 
ture. These conservative and assimilative elements were inevitably in n 


constant nflict, and each can be discerned as operative through succes- 


sive centuries, forming the Roman genius as we see it in the later Re- I 
publ ind at the beginning of the Empire te 

Rot eligion, for example, never lost its primitive, practical, and t 
legal characteristics, although it was ible freely to adopt eods, rites, and t! 
regulations from its neighbors and remoter peoples. In literature Rome 


went to Greece te earn, but never ceased to insist that letters must have ‘ 


4 the Roman’s intere vere moral and 
a pl ical Va philosophy too the Kkomans interests were moral and 
wholly humat speculation and scientine investigation he to the I 


Greeks, w were his teachers. His very state was organized aiter a a 
Hellenistic model and then changed into an Oriental monarchy; but still , 


e€ as the centre otf the citizens interest, Claim- 


: 
ing a é iltv and devotion, remained unbroket 
+} ] + } | 
¢ € v ot the Roman people was created bv a | fj 1 SLOW . 
proces r genius was such that thev were able to absorb the 


ubstance of the entire ancient world and give it a new torm, which was 


t ecome the itive heritage ot the succeeding centuries ‘ 
tere valuable this woalume + conte that it 

ere ra Valuabdie as nis volume is, we must contless 


would probably have gained in force if it had been briefer; and certainly 


the printing ot the book is abominablv bad. For this naturally the author 
se ~€ espor! thle 
Crirrorp H. Moore. 
Gran CHamocriam the I wei R pian ind Byzan- 


Empire By James E. University of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, vol. XIV., pt. II (New York, Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1924, pp. vill, 165-324, $1.00.) The transformation of a position 


ot menial, personal service into one of influence and power is not an un- 
nmon phenomenon in history. The office of Grand Chamberlain at 
the Byzantine court, however, affords an unusual opportunity to note the 
ugh nearly twelve centuries. Dr. Dun- 
lap traces the office through the late Republic and early Empire, and fol- 
OWs its expansion, as the imperial court grew in splendor, to one of the 
9 most important and honorable places in the administratiwe hierarchy 
The zenith of this development was reached in the reign of Justinian, 

when Narses was chamberlain. Up to that time the position had re- 
1] 


iined its flavor of intimate service. Narses, in realizing the full pos- 
sibilities of the office, also laid the foundation for its decline. Absent on 


missions civil and military, he separated himself from that close associa- 


tion with the imperial person on which the office had grown. Thereafter, 
the Grand Chamberlain was a recognized imperial official of great honor, 


the a nt ea the t 
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more constant uc with the empero 
€ l is searched t avallable Irce irel t 
I = ~ e I J mat Ol i la 1 t pet i t 
ol ourt to the 1 idle ot € SIXtfi Ce urv vie ed mu 
Iragme i! evidence hned sell ithe 
to the cat ed tes ( ires 
the gaps e readel ol the ottice 
tion 1 e Careers eld it seems a ibtt lev 
i itter tainly ts ipid rise e 
the oration Of their careers in the deve rit I the é ‘ tld 
nave t elemen ol n rest to the firs irt I t WOT 
nov eablv lacking ihe careers useDius, 1 1 
t the latter 1 + } 
a Va Cad separarery in LALTC t l ¢ 
1 st interest not the most Vvaluabdit 0 ) ol \arse viewed 
rlai | } 
) Vas & riain TOUTE euece 
rs, more tavorabie re] a n t 
treatment the eriod usually accord ! 
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1giste) tt au, to Which it owes mu Ss imspi 
ce € irt tro its contribut n titu 
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oO escape the pitiall Oo! burdehing the tale with too many nan OL yx 
sons, strange and unfamiliar to the toreign reddet ind to furnish “11 
formation apt to throw light on the international position and the domesti 
problem of the new Polish State of to-day’ he task of sel 
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University Press, 1925, pp. 283, $2.50 We now have halt a dozen short 
a ries ot Poland in English (and nothing ot a longer and more 
acter), but this one, unlike most of the others, was written 
1 by a distinguished Polish scholar It is true that his spe 
cial held is not Polish history but English literature; but this fact rendet 
him unusually competent to interpret his country to the English-speaking 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXx1.—II 
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success. The reviewer has seldom seen an outline history in which the 
main lines of development have been so constantly emphasized and all 
that is merely picturesque or of secondary importance so rigorously 
eliminated. Possibly the author has at times gone too far in his desire 
to spare the reader names, dates, and details. In certain portions the 
narrative would have gained by being more concrete; more dates would 
have made some matters clearer; and one would have liked to see cer- 
tain subjects of cardinal importance treated more fully and systematically, 
such as the Reformation in Poland or the constitutional system of the old 
Republic. Even such capital matters as the Liberum Veto, Confedera- 
tions. or the manner of holding roval elections are nowhere clearly ex- 
plained. 

Nearly half the volume is given to the period since the partitions, and 
this seems to the reviewer much the best part of the book. It would be 
hard to find elsewhere in English, in any work of similar dimensions, so 
good an account ot the era of struggles for independence, the Emigra- 
tion, or the emergence within the past half-century of the society, parties, 
and problems of present-day Poland. Another outstanding merit of the 
book is the relatively large attention given to literature, education, and 
art, and the constant effort to correlate all sides of the national develop- 
ment. The author writes with commendable detachment and objectivity, 
not sparing severe judgments upon his countrymen in certain cases, but 

in accordance with the present tendency in Polish historiography—tak- 
ing a brighter view of the nation’s past record than was customary a 
generation or two ago, in the gloomy days of the “ Cracow historical 
school 


R. H. Lorp 


English Industries of the Middle Ages By L. F. Salzman, M.A., 
F.S.A. New edition, enlarged and illustrated. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1923, pp. xx, 360, 10s.) The second edition of this scholarly book 
(first published in 1913) has been improved by the introduction of nu- 
merous wood-cuts illustrating the technique of early industry, by the ad 
dition of chapters on building and fishing, and by the incorporation into 
the old chapters of new illustrative material drawn to some degree from 
sixteenth-century records. The value of the new material. as of the old, 
lies in its close touch with contemporary sources and in the clever bind- 
ing together of heterogeneous information 

The First Century of Magna Carta: why it persisted as a Document. 
By Faith Thompson, Instructor in History in the University of Minnesota. 

Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, Studies in the 
Social Sciences, no. 16.] (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1925, 


pp. x, 123, $1.50.) This modest and excellent contribution to our knowl- 


edge of the English constitution contains a first-rate sketch of the history 
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irta as a document during the rtee! u with a 
special study of the problem why it became during that period the gre 


charter of English liberty. This historical survey, based in_ part 


secondary sources, describes the genesis and early amendments « 
charter till it assumed its final form in 1225, the confirmatior thre 
methods of promulgation and enforcement, the dawning traditional vie 
ot the document, and the constitutional struggles amid whi the que 
tion of the charter was constantly raised. In the course of the 


are detailed various sorts of influences which helped 1 ike 


survive 


Against this background stands out the main thesis ot the work " 
the primary reason for the growth and permanence of the charter’s influ 
ence in the thirteenth century was the “ lasting practical value of its pt 
visions to all the articulate classes of the time, in matters of intense local 


terest Which intimately concerned the duties and pleasures of every 
lay lite”. It was not just an “ancient and stirring battle \ [his 


conclusion rests upon the facts, that the charter at its origin was the most 


complete official statement of the law of the time and tha whout the 
century there was constant reference to its provisions: they were el! 

iorced by the courts, discussed by legal writers and others, amended and 
amplitied by legislation trom 1215 onwards the Church relied on the 
charter in its struggles against king and pope The Forest Charter 


alWays so Closely associated with the Great Charter, helped to Keep the 


latter in the foreground. The amount of evidence bearing on these points 
which has been brought together by Dr. Thompson tar exceeds anything 


idduced by previous commentators and demonstrates the enduring vitality 


ot the law contained in the charter t should be noted that the auth: 


includes in her citations only references to specific articles, and only su 
the record definitely states are in the charter, the sole exception being 


es in certain statutes whose wording, however, obviously was 
derived from that document This limitation restricts the number ot 


cases which could be cited and would seem somewhat extreme. We 


might at least have a note or an appendix giving an indication of the 


extent to which there were appeals to the law contained 11 
regardless of whether the recorder, whose notice is often brief, took the 
trouble to point out that the provision was connected with Magna Carta 

All this material must make us attach far more importance than betore 
to the specific articles of the Great Charter as factors in the growth ot 


that document it 


public esteem In the opinion ot the reviewer, however 
important though this new evidence is, it hardly sufficient to cause the 
abandonment of the accepted view—that the early history of the charter 
so closely identified it with the idea of limiting the king’s power that in 
the struggles which ensued after Henry III]. really began to rule the de 
uands for the confirmation had in view primarily not any specific pr 


visions, but the enforcement of its underlving principle, the mtrol 
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ne King Ss Management Ol the state. But this is a Matter Ol Opinion 


and does not detract from the worth of this book. 


Dr. Thompson’s method of presentation is clear, logical, and agreeable. 
Her work is based upon a thorough study of the sources and her evidence 
is handled in sound scholarly fashion. 


SypNEY K. MITCHELL. 


The Register of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, commonly called 
the Black Book. Edited by G. J. Turner, M.A., and Rev. H. E. Salter, 
M.A. Part II. [Records of the Social and Economic History of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. III (London, Oxford University Press, the 
British Academy, 1924, pp. vi, 378-678.) With this volume the British 
Academy resumes the publication of its valuable series of social and 
economic records. The contents are less diversified than those of the 
first part of the cartulary published in an earlier volume (noticed in this 
Review, XXI. 848). They consist almost entirely of charters, final con- 
cords, farming contracts, and similar instruments relating to the estates 
and churches of the abbey. The properties were located in Kent and the 
vicinity. The documents were issued mainly in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, but a number are of earlier or later date. They are 
of value chiefly for the history of the abbey, the city of Canterbury, and 
several rural communities in Kent, but they supply information of interest 
concerning the agrarian, manorial, and feudal systems. The surrender to 
the monastery by manorial tenants of their rights of common in a wood 
(p. 470) and the grant by the abbey of a tenement for the service of 
waging its judicial combats (p. 456) are typical bits of such evidence. 


Many of the documents throw light also on the ecclesiastical organization. 
lhey deal with tithes, advowsons, pensions, the institution of chapels and 
their relations to parish churches, the nature of the abbey’s exemption, 
and kindred subjects. 

rhe editors have performed the major portion of their task excellently. 
Che text appears to be thoroughly reliable. The index, however, is in- 
adequate. Subjects are practically omitted, though some exceptional 
common nouns, selected on no apparent principle, are included. Proper 
nouns are generally indexed under one contemporary form, though sev- 
eral may appear in the text. On page 519, for example, there are four 
forms of Southwark, but it is indexed only under a form other than the 
modern, which does not appear on the page. The index fails to render 
the important contents of the document easily accessible to the investigator. 


W. E. Lunt. 


tude sur les Colonies Marchandes Méridionales (Portugais, Espa- 


Italiens) @ Anvers de 1488 @ 1567: Contribution a l’Histoire des 


Débuts du Capitalisme Moderne. Dissertation par J. A. Goris, Licencié 


en Sciences Morales et Historiques. [Université de Louvain, Recueil de 


Llile OTICCeS 105 
j u ) | es \lembres des Ce erence I e ade 
Philologie, 2™* serie, 4™ (Louvain, Librairie é 
1925, pp. X11, 704, plates. ) s will find in ¢ on 
presented for the doctor’s degree at the University of Louvain, « elcome 


proof that the university, after all its trials, can call forth work of the 


first order of merit. he author has draw Irom the « i ¢ 
of Antwerp, in spite of an organization which he describes as imply 
antediluvian ”, the material from which he has constructed a description 
f the commercial relations and commercial practice of Antwe ¢ 
period of the City s greatest prosperity. e chose tor his particula udy 
} + ] +} -+ ] ] tal } 
he trade with Portugal, Spain, and Italy In view, however, of the 1 


portance of that branch of trade in the early part of the sixteer entury 
and because of the abundance of pertinent details with which thx rk i 


ited, the author should be credited with the most important con 


tribution vet made to an understanding of European commerce: a whole 
n this critical period of its development 

this critical period of its development. 

Aiter an introduction describi > politic al ors 1 re t is 
of the “ nations ’, as the commercial colonies in Antwerp were called, the 


author devotes about half the book to the commercial activities of their 
members. He describes their functions and agents, associations and 
business methods (including accounting), the postal traffic, conditions of 
transportation by land and sea, freights and insurance. He devotes long 
chapters, with valuable statistical tables, to the wares of the export and 


import trades. In the latter half of the book he supplements the work 


of Ehrenberg on the financial practices at Antwerp, adding much im- 
portant and interesting material from local rces. and describes ind 
portant and interesting material Irom local sources, and describe Indu 
trial enterprises of the southern merchants. Shorter chapters, embracing 


t 


the last hundred pages, discuss contemporary theory of business ethic 
particularly with respect to loans at interest, and the part plaved by the 


southern colonies at Antwerp in politics and religion, before the Catholic 


repression and the commercial decline of the city 


Good plates, including reproductions from account books, and merchant 
vessels of the period, an analytical table of contents, and indexe t place 

of persons, give the book a form worthy of its substance 

( 

reschichte der der ndern Deu hie Be 
hard Duhr, S.J. Dritter Band. Geschichte des ( 

tscher Zunge in dcr sweiten Halfte des 

Munich and Regensburg, G. J. Manz, 1921, pp. x 122, unbour M 
bound, M. 25.) Father Duhr’s volume on the German Jesuits in the 
second half of the seventeenth century follows the well-chosen lines oi 
ts predecessors (I., 1907; II. 1, 2, 1913) and is marked by the same high 
merits—thoroughness, insight, sincerity The Great War, } ever 
lone more than delay it he pictorial illustration whic! é he é 
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earlier volumes is wanting in this, and in other ways it is less sumptuous 
Even thus cheapened the original publisher (Herder, Freiburg) found 
its cost too great, and the work now passes to a Munich house. More 
than once, too, the war busied its author’s pen—once for a little book of 
protest (Der Liigengetst tm Vélkerkrieg: Kriegsmahrchen, Regensburg, 
1915) against the wild tales of horror current in Germany as to the deeds 
of the foe. Would that on both sides there had been more of such 
protest ! 

It is not alone because its pages are now all letterpress that a single 
volume suffices for this half-century. It was a barren time. For the 
Germany leit by the Thirty Years’ War Father Duhr makes his own the 
hot words of Niebuhr: ‘“ As the common man in his wretchedness seeks 
to bury his trouble in debauchery, so in Germany one strove by license 
to drown shameful memories. The princes built palaces and aped the 
French court. In the towns housed luxury and misery. All spirit and 
taste had fled from the nation. Its language was neglected and flooded 
with alien words. Its literature was contemptible beyond expression: it 
lay prostrate in shameless despair and flaunted its obscenities and its 
ribaldry.”". Of his own order he is content to say that “the Jesuits took 
up again the labors disturbed or destroyed by the war and carried them 
forward again in substantially the old fashion”. But from many a page 
it is clear that neither the labors nor the laborers were the peers of the 
old. Among the scholars it was only those who survived from the earlier 
day—a Jacob Balke in literature, an Athanasius Kircher in science—who 
kept the old level. The best of their successors in Germany were only 
“ polyhistors " like Masen or Caspar Schott. Their historian ascribes it 
in part to the censorship, and he shows us Pope Innocent X. appealing to 
the Jesuits in 1662 to moderate their production of books. But in censor- 
ship and repression the Jesuits surely did their full share. The old 
protests against superstition and cruelty by which in the earlier halt 
century members of the order had done it such honor are heard no more 
The pleas of Tanner and Laymann and Spee were not wholly forgotten 
or unheeded; but it was not till a new century had opened that the Protes- 
tant jurist Thomasius won them the world’s recognition. It was in num- 
bers only that the German Jesuits made progress; and with a stationary 
income numbers were an embarrassment. But what is worth knowing 
about these dreary leaders of a dreary age Father Duhr has patiently 
gleaned 


Georce L. Burr. 


Papers of Devotion of James II., being a Reproduction of the MS. 
in the Handwriting of James the Second now in the Possession of Mr 
B. R. Townley Balfour. With an Introduction by Godtrey Davies. 
(Oxford, Printed for Presentation to the Members of the Roxburghe 


Club, 1925, pp. xxxii, 178.) Thanks to the generosity of the owner of 
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the manuscript of the present magnificent volume, we art 

with material for the character, if not for the actual histor: 
james IJ., of much importance. If it does not add to our kr 
helps to an even better understanding of the man, and to the 


of his later activities. It serves to supplement the 


and Clarke, of whose work the present editor gives such an « 


count in his introduction. Ii we never find the lost 

whose history enlightens Ranke’s appendixes, we now approx 
closely that in all probability its discovery—though that se 
highest degree improbable, so far as the considerable inve 
the reviewer indicate—would not greatly add to our infor 


very likely would add little or nothing to our judgment 
lhe Papers of Devotion here printed in close accord wit] 


script originals are of such a character as to explain much ot 


for the Revolution of 1688. It gives point to Charles I! 
about his brother, * He will lose his kingdom through his re 
and his soul through his unsightly wantons”. “I am su 


Madame at his death, “that King James is in Heaven n 


sians go farther and imagine that he can work miracle 
does not go as far as that.” He would not, she believed, “ ev 
good saint ” 

One may well read these pages in the light of these view 


thing seems evident 


increased with age; whatever his piety, it seems not 


his judgment; and whatever his sincerity, it did not make 
stvle either clear or convincing. Of all the unusually numer 


of his which have been preserved to us, these pages afford 


amples ot that amazing turgidity, that endless involution, that 


all. It 


French critics of the court of the Grand Monarque who conce 


dullness, which characterizes them gives fresh 


scarcely less than a fool, a pious fool, but not a royal one 
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x11, 765, 25s.) The State Papers, Domestic, in the Public Record Office 
for Anne’s reign are unusually barren he reviewer's examination of 
many of them disclosed little of value as contrasted with the richness of 
the State Papers, Foreign. This is partially due to important officials 


considering all their state correspondence as private proper 


ing most of it away with them when they retired 


Mr. Mahaffy has enriched his volume by including material] 
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ing on the greater figures of the reign—Marlborough, Godolphin, Harley, 
and Queen Anne herself, of whom we get scarcely a trace. It is some- 
what more valuable for the work of the secretaries of state, although 
even here far more of Nottingham’s confidential correspondence may be 
found in the British Museum than in Chancery Lane. 


The volume covers little more than a year. The earlier portion con- 
tains trequent references to the Cabinet Council, the Cabinet, and the 
e ot the Cabinette’’. Considerable light is shed upon the ad- 
ministration of Ireland, through the letters of Edward Southwell to Not- 
his work, however, is most satisfactory upon naval adminis- 
tration in the Mediterranean, and the letters of the two secretaries of 
state to Admiral Rooke in themselves sufficiently refute the oft-repeated 
heresy that England became possessed of a vast colonial empire in a fit 
ot absent-mindedness. 

he work is caretully edited, and the writer is able to vouch for the 
accuracy of the translations. For reasons of economy, the introduction 
is exceedingly brief, but the index of 150 pages is unusually valuable. 
This is the second volume of the series on the reign of Anne, and, since 
it was practically completed before 1914, we look forward to the appear- 
ance of the third at an early date. 

THomMas MorGan 


The Rise of the Irish Linen Industry. By Conrad Gill, M.A., Litt.D 
(Oxtord, Clarendon Press; London and New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1925, pp. xi, 359, 16s.) In this excellent work about “real Irish 
linen’, matters of technical, antiquarian, and artistic interest are sub- 
ordinated. The author seeks to explain the localization of linen manu- 
facturing in Ulster, to describe the connections of government with the 
industry, and to trace the transition from domestic to factory production 
Che last object he claims as his “ main interest”; but in this he is not 
entirely consistent, as he later avows his “ special subject” to be “ the 
period: ot domestic production ” 
rhere is a mass of significant detail, organized and presented with 
tolerable clearness, in connection with each of these main topics. Long- 
continued governmental encouragement of the industry in the south failed, 
by reason of many factors, chiefly the system of land tenure. The 
success of Ulster was due not so much to governmental stimulus as to 
a superior land system, adapted to domestic manufacturing, combined 
with Huguenot immigration and certain other favorable circumstances. 
In spite of his apparent laissez-faire predilections, the author presents the 
case convincingly against current views which would credit political 
support largely with the growth of the industry. On the other hand, it 
is well to remember that the policy of stimulating flax growing and linen 
manufacturing, combined with the policy of restricting or prohibiting 
industrial and commercial activities, must have had much 
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pierre on the night of g Thermidor. Here for the first time, thanks to 
fresh evidence and new interpretations and combinations of the old, we 
have an account of the events of that tragic night that relegates the 
traditional account to the scrap-heap. The famous document, now in 


he Carnavalet, bearing the first two letters of Robespierre’s name and 


what has been supposed to be drops of Robespierre’s blood, M. Mathiez 
robs of its tragic significance. It has long been assumed ihat the docu- 
ment was lying on the table in the council chamber of the city hall and 
that Robespierre was attaching his signature to it when the troops of the 
convention broke in, Robespierre was shot, and his blood tell upon the 
document. From material found among the papers of the section of 
Pikes—the section to which the document was addressed—M. Mathiez 
shows that the letter was received by the section before midnight on the 
ninth and was sent the next morning to the united committees of Public 
Satety and Security; hence the paper could not have been on a table in 
the city hall when Robespierre was shot. As to the question whether 
Robespierre was shot or attempted to commit suicide, in the opinion of 
M. Mathiez, “the version of suicide has in its favor all the testimony 
dating from the time of the event”; the story of the shooting of Robes- 
pierre by Méda rests upon nothing but Méda’s account, which M. Mathiez 
regards as “tres suspecte ” 

These essays show all the excellencies and shortcomings of M. Ma- 
thiez’s work: indefatigable research, brilliancy of interpretation and 
combination, accompanied by insufficient emphasis upon the evaluation of 
evidence and a tendency to go beyond the evidence, to confound, in con- 
structive reasoning, probability or even possibility with fact. But, after 
all is said, he is the most productive as well as the most suggestive living 
writer on the French Revolution 


FrED Morrow FLING. 


The Early Life and Letters of Cavour, 1810-1848. By A. J. Whyte. 
(London and New York, Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. xx, 384, 
15s.) Here is a book that is at once sound and entertaining. The 
author proposed to himself the task of placing before the English-speak- 
ing public selections from the letters and the diary of Cavour and from 
other materials that have been brought to the surface since the publica- 
tion in 1886 of Berti’s J] Conte di Cavour avanti il 1848, with a connective 
tissue of explanation and comment. His object is to enrich the picture 
of Cavour the statesman, as he is presented in such a biography as 
Thayer's, with a portrait of Cavour the man, as he revealed himself dur- 
ing the period preceding his entrance into politics—a period embracing 
three-quarters of his life. Mr. Whyte has done this well. The book is 
not one in which will be sought information new to students of Cavour. 


It is drawn from materials readily accessible in Italian, and in 1912 en- 


riched, interpreted, and clarified in the masterly La Giovinesza del Conte 
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di Cavour by Francesco Ruthni, to whom Mr. Whyte tully acknowledges 
his indebtedness. On the other hand, Mr. Whyte’s volume is much more 
than a scissors-and-paste affair. He has made his selections wisely 
Genial and sympathetic and writing alway n amore, he has known how 
to stand aside and let the young Cavour reveal himself, and yet he has 
upplied the explanations and rapid sketche f situation necessary to 
the general reader. His volume is really a bool 


So extraordinarily precocious in mind and character, Cavour stepped 


nto politics fully formed, and an intimacy w 
commends him to the reader’s atfection, but can not fail to influence 
evaluation of his statesmanship. One perceives, for example, the im 
portance of his profoundly affectionate loyalty to the members of the 
patriarchal tamily at Santena, representative of the Piedmontese ar 
tocracy, against whose political standards he so fearlessly revolted, in 
preventing his juncture with the rebellious element and swinging him 
around to a moderate liberalism. Again, one sees how the career of 
farm-manager molded his thinking. At Leri he learned the connection 
between pig-raising and unity; and in 1846 he declared that it was the 
locomotive and not conspiracies that would redeem Italy The influence 


of Cavour’s practical apprehension of the economic movement of hi 


century has been underestimated and receives a welcome emphasis from 
Mr. Whyte 

Che liquidation of a few obscurities in the translations and a corre 
tion of the author’s strange slip in his several references to the * Cor 


tution of 1847”, the concession of which he has correctly dated in de 
scribing the event, would leave little to be said in criticism of the text 


sucn 


Lhe Empire at War. Edited by Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G 
[For the Colonial Institute Volume I[\ London and New York 
Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. v-xiv, 620, maps, 28s.) This is the 
African volume of Sir Charles Lucas’s collaborative history of the British 
Empire at war, the earlier volumes of which have been noticed in this 
Review. It is divided into six parts, which deal, respectively, with We 
Africa, East Africa, Central Africa, South Africa, the African Island 
and British Somaliland and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. This division 
on the basis of geography is probably the most satisfactory that could 
have been adopted, though it results in some overlapping. For example 
the conquest of German East Africa is described as a whole in part I! 
and the contribution thereto of the forces of the Union ot South Africa 
is the subject of a special chapter in part I\ The story of the military 
operations against the Germans in Africa—the conquest of ‘Togoland 
the Cameroons, German East Africa, and German South-West Atrica 


} 


is told in detail. and in reading it one understands the desire rt 
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to keep the war out of Africa, for there it could have only one result. 
Attention is paid to the internal history of all the British dependencies in 
Airica so far as it has to do with the war, and especially, as is fitting, to 


the war activities of the Union of South Africa. As in earlier volumes 


listory the weight of facts sometimes becomes oppressive, but this 
is perhaps unavoidable in a work that lives up to its professed object of 
complete record of the efforts made during the war by every 
unit of the Empire, from the largest to the smallest. The volume is pro 


fusely illustrated and equipped with helpful maps. 


he Discovery of Australia. By George Arnold Wood, Professor of 


History in the University of Sydney. (London, Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1922, pp. Xvii, 541, maps, 25s.) Of a highly instructive and enter- 


taining character is this volume of Professor Wood’s on the discovery of 
Australia, or, more accurately, of Australasia, since its story is not of 
the island continent alone but includes also the smaller islands around 
about including those of the separate political entity, New Zealand. In 
scope and style the work is very like Fiske’s Discovery of America and 
like it, too, in being the outgrowth of lectures. Somewhat unfortunately, 
indeed, the author pays tribute to Fiske, whose volumes he “ continually 
had at hand” and found “ fascinating and most helpful”. One might 
wish that he had found them less helpful, particularly where Amerigo 
Vespucci was concerned. However, Professor Wood is far more re- 
liable than Fiske, much more the scholar. His mistakes are chiefly due 
to carelessness. Some of them are undoubtedly typographical 


bet appears instead of Corbett M’Nab” instead of “ McNab”, and 


“ Cor- 


Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe as Wolfe and Montcalm. 

The story of discovery begins in the old familiar way, introduced, 
that is, by an account of cosmographical and geographical ideas antedat- 
ing the expeditions inspired and financed by Prince Henry the Navigator. 
rhere is no pretension to originality and the author’s indebtedness to 
earlier authorities like Justin Winsor and Beazley, his friend, is frankly 
acknowledged. It is very interesting, however, to have Australia in the 
place of vantage usually occupied by America and speculations as to the 
existence of a great southern land set forth instead of those of a western. 
In relation thereto the Marco Polo narratives take on a new significance. 

Following the introductory chapters comes a most delightful account, 
strictly chronological, of Spanish and Portuguese expeditions, then Dutch, 
and finally French and English. The importance of New Guinea, of the 
Solomon Islands, and of New Britain is well indicated and the reader’s 
interest centres in the nautical career of such men as Mendafia, Quiros, 
forres, Tasman, Bougainville, and others. The greatest of them, Cap- 
tain James Cook, brings up the rear. He it was who, by discovering the 
east coast of Australia, was able to determine the real nature of the 


southern land so long sought for. But the story does not end with his 
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principal being Bass and Flinders 
than is the earlier Lut it is the result of new reading 


new interpretations. Prepared wholly in Australia it wi ependent upon 


printed sources almost exclusively, with one very notable Ker 
Banks’s Journal, which the author describes as the “ treasu the 
Mitchell Library in Sydney The printed sources were howeve 

very best, and chiefly such as that library affords in gre 

In form the bibliography is poor but the maps are good 


Litt.D With an Introduction bv Professor Ernest Scott Ne ourne 


Macmillan and Company, 1925, pp. XXXi, 453, 255 One « e 1 
striking evidences of the growing spirit of Australian nat 
be found in a quickening interest in the early records of the unit d 
velopment Australian writers have at last come to experience a sens 
of pride in the splendid struggle of the early patriots to tr form their 
country trom a penal settlement into a free and independ 
ing community 

The present volume is concerned primarily with t ] 
aspects of this struggle Fortunately, the author } r } 
treatment to the purely local phases of the subject. He ] ed upon 


the history of the constitutional development of Au 


1d distinct phenomenon but rather “as a part of the ] rv of 


ional evolution of the British commonwea 


most interesting points that the author has brought ou the 
close and intimate connection between the Canadiat l 
struggle and that in Australia rhe publicati: of Lor Durl 
celebrated report aroused the keenest interest throughout the Au 
colonies. The liberal principles therein proclaimed were hailed a ne 
i Magna Carta for all the colonies The movement for color 
Was in truth a reflection to a large degree of the more liber ] 
philosophy of the motherland 
Dr. Sweetman’s latest volume more than sustains his rey 
impartial, painstaking scholar Phe public libraries and arc] ot Eng 


book is therefore something more than an authoritative tre e on the 


early history of the colonies; it is, in addition, a most valuable rey 
of original sources of constitutional material 
There are, however, some manifest limitations in D swee 
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the constitutional struggle so largely arose and which so materially 
affected the whole political movement. For example, the influence of the 
gold discoveries upon the political life of the country receives but scant 
consideration, and the play of party politics in England and its reaction 
in the colonies are almost entirely neglected. As an offset, however, the 
author has succeeded in bringing out clearly for the first time the im- 
portant part which was taken in England by the parliamentary agents of 
the Australian colonies. 

Che appendixes contain a valuable collection of official despatches, 
private correspondence, and parliamentary papers relating to the consti- 
tutional development of the colonies, together with a selected bibliography 
of modern and contemporary books and newspapers dealing with the 
period in question. It is sincerely to be hoped that Dr. Sweetman will 


see fit to continue his studies in this field which he has made so peculiarly 


his ow! 


The Political Awakening of the East: Studies of Political Progress 
in L-gypt, India, China, Japan, and the Philippines. By George Matthew 
Dutcher, Hedding Professor of History in Weslevan University. (New 
York and Cincinnati, Abingdon Press, 1925, pp. 372, $2.00.) Lectures 
given on the steadily increasing number of foundations are by no means 
always worthy of preservation. This book by Professor Dutcher is one 
of the happy exceptions. Containing the Bennett Lectures of Wesleyan 
University for the year 1923, it is the result of wide reading and of 
observations made in 1921-1922 during a sabbatical leave. It deals with 
Egypt, India, China, Japan, and the Philippines and is principally con- 
cerned with recent political history and constitutional development in 
these lands lhe author indulges in no flights of literary style. His is 
a sober, clear, and compact narrative, with here and there enlightening 
comments, all the more useful because they are made modestly and with 
the caution and poise of the true historian. By supplementary notes at- 
tached to all but the last chapter events are brought down to the autumn 
of 1924. The book is chiefly of value as a synopsis of events of the 
past two decades. In no other one volume with which the reviewer is 
familiar is there to be found so excellent a summary of the political and 
constitutional history of the countries dealt with for the period during 
and after the Great War. Some attention is paid to economic, intellectual, 
and religious developments, but not enough to make these sections equal 
to the others. The reviewer has noted only a few relatively minor mis- 
takes of fact. Thus on page 115 it is the valley of the Hoang-ho and 
not the Yang-tse that “has been one of the cradles of the human race 
and one of the great sources from which civilization has been diffused ”’. 


Peace and order in China have, too, been recently rather more disturbed 


than the comment on page 159 would indicate. From the author’s com 
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ments there might be more dissent, tor they are niattel 1dgment. 
He tavors, for example, the continuation of some sort of control of the 
United States over the Philippines. His opinions are given so temper 


atelv, however, and are offered with such evident fairness and lack of 
bias, that any criticism is more than half disarmed. The final chapter 
on Problems of Progress in the East, is an illuminating series of refle 
tions upon the entire situation. It may be because the author has reacted 
against some of the alarmist books of recent vears, or it mav be because 
he has been engrossed with political and economic movements, but he has 
very little to say of the resentment of non-European peoples, especially 


of the student class, against the domination and aggression of Occide 
nations This is, of course, one of the prominent features of the present 
situation in Asia Protessor Dutcher has given us a book that for get 


eral reading and reference will be of value itor several vears to come 


The Challenge of Asia. By Stanley Rice New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925, pp. 256, $2.25.) The title is the author’s epigram 
for the present situation rather than the theme of his volume lhe book 


is neither a history of Asia’s relations with the rest of the world nor a 


discussion of the present situation; it is rather an essay, or indeed a col 
lection of seven brief essays, on aspects of the relations of European and 
Asiatic peoples. The reader naturally looks for a clear definition of the 


challenge and for a logical exposition of its antecedents and of its impli 
cations and consequences. Only one who has struggled with the task can 
realize how utterly impossible it is to be explicit and coherent in elucidat 
ing the problems of Asia. If the reader will be considerate enoug] 
forego rigorous logic and convincingly demonstrated conclusions, he will 
find the perusal of the volume profitable. Practically all the observat 
and deductions are accurate for large groups; they can not always be a 
cepted as safe generalizations for a whole national unit, much less for all 
Asia. There are occasional slips such as the reference t Hidevoshi 
the great emperor ” (p. 95) 

The author places India in the foreground, perhaps because he kn 
it at first hand, perhaps because it is where the pot boils most noisily 
lo Japan—the Japan of the Meiji era—he gives frank and hearty ad 
miration rather than pays the tribute of thorough acquaintance and « 
prehending insight. China receives scant attention, not because of its 
deserts, but apparently because of the author's limitatior hough the 
treatment is substantially chronological, the author reveals little more 
than a superficial, though usually accurate, knowledge of history 

European supremacy is represented as based on military power, mari 
time achievement, the science of politics, administrative capacity, political 
stability, scientific discovery, and application of science to commerce 


Che key-note of Asiatic ethics is reverence: of European, trut © the 
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Asiatic digt is of the highest import; he resents “the perverted teel- 
ing of racial superiority entertained by the whites”. Interesting ob- 


servations on Asiatic migration and coolie labor are sympathetic rather 
than approving. Asiatic culture, especially Indian music, receives liberal 
encomiums. Christianity seems to be regarded as a needless and com- 
rusion, certainly not as a present blessing or a potential 
solvent of Asia’s problems. In the concluding paragraphs the writer de 
clares that the “ challenge” is not economic competition in commerce and 
industry, but, on the contrary, it is political. Asiatics are busily studying 
he basis of European supremacy and are finding it in material prosperity 
based upon applied science; the writer believes that it should be found in 
character expressing itself through democratic government. 
GeorceE MatrHew DuTcHER 


irredondo’s Historical Proof of Spain's Title to Georgia: a Con- 


tribution to the History of One of the Spanish Borderlands. Edited by 


Herbert E. Bolton. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1925, pp. 


x 282. I ips.) 
The Debatable Land: a Sketch of the Anglo-Spanish Contest for the 
Georgia Country. By Herbert E. Bolton and Mary Ross. ( Berkeley, 


University of California Press, 1925, pp. xiii, 138, maps. ) 

Under the treaty of 1670 all English settlements south of Charleston 
were intrusions into Florida. Such was Arredondo’s argument, here 
printed tor the first time from the manuscript in the Archives of the 
Indies. The memoir appears in Spanish and in translation, annotated, 
furnished with maps and illustrations, and with a valuable historical in- 
troduction which has also been given separate publication as a collabora- 
tive work. For proof the Spanish engineer drew heavily upon Barcia, 
but also upon his own knowledge of that disputed border, and upon the 
archives of San Agustin and Havana. To the Spanish legal case the 
English, relying chiefly upon charter grants, never made convincing 
answer, though in the Public Record Office are several comparable 
memorials. But there was another sanction of which the English were 
complacently conscious—actual possession 

How was that possession achieved? Upon this, document and his- 
torical sketch throw much light, some of it quite new. Bolton and Ross 
have used most of the available materials in ptint, contemporary and non- 
contemporary Cheir distinctive contributions, however, are in the 
chapters on the Guale missions before 1670, and on the Anglo-Spanish 
contest tor that coastal region, and for the hinterland, where they have 
levied upon the Archives of the Indies. For instance, it is for the first 
time made clear that the Lower Creeks were seated on the Chattahoochee 
circa 1685, and that their removal to the Ocmulgee was the culmination 
of a dramatic contest between Spanish friars and soldiers and English 


traders. Atter 1713 archival sources are rarely cited, and there is an- 


other scale of treatment in the chapters w 1 deal wit 


controversies over Fort King George and Oglethorpe’s colony, with 


Georgia phase ot 


and the Treaty of Paris. 


It is hoped that this sketch is a prospectus for a more complete study 
of a neglected Spanish borderland. Then account must be taken 


matters here omitted—of a whole series of contests tor the Creel 


ance, of several missions from San Agustin to Charleston precedi 


of September (not March), 1725; of the Palmer expedition (1728 
the Florida question in the negotiations of 1730, etc. Valid ground 
criticism exists in the ignoring of the French angle ot this imper 
triangle. The English intrusions of 1721 and 1733 can not really be 
understood without reference to English tears of French ncirclemen 

A tew slips have been noted. Ocheese and Yuchi were not ident 
even though the Spanish spelled the former “ Uchizes” (p. 54). On the 


two excellent maps (at the tront and opposite p. 8o) it would be 

to justify the location of the Yamasee. And had Insh, Scoftis/ lov 
Schemes, come to the attention ot the authors an error in the date of the 
Cardross colony would have been avoided { 37) But these and othet 


such are small blemishes. This vivid narrative of “ Spain's resistance 


he English in the country which is now Georgia” sustains the reput 
tion of Protessor Bolton and his school for sound and enterpr 
Narsnip 
\ \\ 
The Papers: ( respondei hief 


lections of the Connecticut Historical Society, vol. XXI Hartt 


+ 


the Society, 1924, pp. xi, 567, $5.00.) The Wyllys papers, carefully pre 
served trom destruction by descendants of the Wyllys family, are her 
printed through the kind offices of Mr. Lemuel D. Welles of New \ 
City. Mr. Welles secured the papers, offered them to the Connecticu 
Historical Societv for publication and himselt prepared an ex 
troduction and memoir of Wyllys. Mr. Bates, librarian, and chairmar 
ot the publication committee, has edited them with his ust 
ness and accuracy. Made up of documents that had umulated 
hands of Wyllys and his successors for four generations and ext 
in time from 1633 to 1796, they constitute a very miscellane 
ment of letters, deeds, lists, accounts, depositions, reports, 
like, a very large proportion of which have an official or ser 
character. They supplement the other materials available for the hist 
of Connecticut and touch in one way or another many of the importa 
questions that concerned the colony [here is much about early contact 
with England and later contacts with Ant 


deal of local detail about land. which seer to 
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175 Revici's of Books 
more tenancies in Connecticut than is commonly supposed; something 
about boundary disputes with New York, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts; and letters of importance from or about John Scott, Abraham 
Pierson, Richard Nicholls, Edmund Andros, Jared Eliot, Jacob Leisler, 
Jenjamin Yale, etc. There are also papers relative to the Warwick 
patent, copper mines in Simsbury, the Spanish ship case, the Mohegan 
case, and a number of letters written during the Revolution that disclose 
no little dissatisfaction and discontent. Of special interest is the long 
* Reflections upon the Affairs of New England”, which contains a valu- 
able commentary on the situation in 1691. There is also an interesting 
paper by Gershom Bulkeley, “ malcontent’, on gavelkind and the tenure 
of Connecticut lands, and there are some census reports of 1670, which 
offer Mr. Welles an opportunity to discuss the question of voting in 
Connecticut, a privilege he thinks more frequently exercised than it is 
to-day. Over against this evidence for “democracy” may be set the 
curious document on pages 318-319, in which one John Wheeler protests 
to the colony against the family and ring rule in New London. Ap- 
parently the only attention this protest received was the colony's endorse 
ment, “ Honi soit qui Mali Pense”, which can be interpreted to mean 
whatever one pleases. Though no document in this collection is of spe- 
cial significance, yet taken as a whole the papers are of genuine interest 
and an addition of real value to the material illustrating the history of 
colonial Connecticut. 


CM. A 


The Charleston Stage in the XVII, Century, with Social Settings ef 
the Time. By Eola Willis. (Columbia, South Carolina, State Company, 
1924, pp. xv, 483, $5.00.) This book is a useful addition to the history 
of the American stage. A large amount of such local history will have 
to be collected before any good synthetic work can be carried through. 

he author has gone to valuable new sources as well as to the old, 
familiar ones. In about one hundred of the nearly five hundred pages of 
text there are reprinted playbills, press announcements, lists of casts, and 
summaries of seasons, which are in the nature of genuine source-ma- 
terial. In these lies the very considerable value of the volume 

These data, however, are scattered through a text which is not so 
much a history as a running commentary of varying degrees of relevance. 
Unfortunately the text is defective at many points. It lacks order, selec- 
tive restraint, rhetorical restraint, and firmness of structure in chapter or 
paragraph or sentence. The passages on the social settings of the time 
are not well generalized and effectively illustrated. The implications in 
the raw material have not been arrived at and clearly presented. And, 
most unfortunately, though there is an impressive looking thirteen-page 
index. it is an index only of this running commentary and not of the 


fact-residuum 
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The author and the book theretore deserve commen lat ea 
cumulation of useful material, but unhappily they do not deserve even 
faint praise for the method and manner in which the material has bee 
presented lo those who believe in the essential relations! betwee 
clear thinking and clear writing the following typical sentence will serve 


as evidence 


Mr. Godwin’s first and only support ot the gentler se 
performances, was a real heroine at heart, whi 
for her death, in the midst of exacting work which must have been sorely 


trying to one in her condition, lifts the curtain upon t it i t 
necessity of such a woman dying in harnes 

Letters on the American Revolution, 1774-177 Edited by Margare 
Wheeler Willard. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mittlin Company 
1925, pp. xix, 370, $7.50.) This collection of letters is a selection from 
a much larger number gathered by the editor The Burney Collection of 
London newspapers in the British Museum, and files of several Bristol 
papers in that city, were the principal sources. Lloyd's Evening P 
and British Chronicle, whose policy was opposition to the Nortl ni 
try, together with the London Chronicle and the Morning Chro were 
the files most used The writers of the letters were colonists, eit! 
Loyalist or patriot, British officers and Englishmen soj 
colonies The letters are chiefly valuable in revealing current opin 
for of course there are many fabrications, rumors, and exaggerated re 
ports. One need know little of slavery to realize the absurdity of 1 
assertion that “the flame runs like wildtire through the slav hie 
subject of their nocturnal revels, instead of music and dane 


turned upon their liberty”. Rumors ran that Lord North had fled 

his life to France, that Wilkes, Burke, Arthur Lee, leading an arme 

multitude in London, had destroyed Parliament House. British soldier 

in Boston imagined a New England army of 100,000 met Writers saw 


ten men in buckram where there was only one in Lincoln greet 


colonists believed in that day, as great Fundamentalists believe 

time, that a million men could spring to arms between daylight 

There were the wildest guesses as to the numbers in arr t anv place 
and time. British soldiers complain often of the int \ 
methods of warfare. They describe with scorn how e\ 

fashion ” behind stone walls, and never “make one gall 

tempt on us”. In a word, they did not walk up in the oper resse 
red coats, to be shot. Though the British armies mig] é ( n the 
‘plains ot Europe”, they might easily be wishe 

America [The Americans had not “that sprightly and foppish app: 
ance ” regular forces “when nicely pi vdered ” but hey vere ] if 
sober could endure fatigue, and were mg pedestt + 


it was their religious dutv to defend thet 
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A notable thing about the letters was the little contemporary atten- 
tion paid to the Declaration of Independence. ‘The letters attest the great 
use by agitators in New England of the religious prejudice there against 
papists. It was very common to compare the New Englanders with 
Cromwell and his Puritan followers. In general it must be said that the 
greatest service of the editor is to bring together in a convenient form 
materials with which a careful investigator of Revolutionary history would 
for the most part be acquainted. There are some additional eye-witness 
accounts of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill which make unusually 
interesting reading at this time when centenary celebrations claim for 
them unusual attention. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 


from America, 1776-1770: being Letters of Brunswick, Hes- 


sian, and Waldeck Officers with the British Armies during the Revolution. 
rranslated by Ray W. Pettengill, Ph.D. (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, pp. xxvi, 281, $7.50.) The editor of 
these letters explains frankly why he has undertaken a new translation 
of Schlozer’s Briefwechsel already undertaken in 1891 by W. L. Stone 
in the Munsell series. Errors, omissions, and abbreviations made a new 
translation seem worth while. In addition to the preface there is an 
introduction with an account of Schlozer and of the principal events with 
which the letters are concerned. The editor believes that Schlozer tried 
to be fair-minded, but in fact sympathized with the English, and that he 
was skeptical as to the success of democracy. 

rhe letters themselves, except as to Burgoyne’s campaign, add little 
to our knowledge of the war, but contain many diverting observations 
upon American life. The discomforts of the voyage to America are feel- 
ingly described, especially the storms when for two weeks one could not 
sleep or eat or drink properly. No one who half knows the discomforts 
will dream of taking a trip to America, writes one of the sufferers. 
Some seventy pages are given to experiences in Canada, and then comes 
an account of the fateful march to Saratoga. New Hampshire and its 
people are described, and the methods of the frontiersmen in battle. 
The German writer has never seen men fight lying “like bacon hunters 
behind trees ”, and slipping from tree to tree for better aim, but he credits 
the fighting farmers with bravery, despite their methods, not au fait in 
Europe. The Indian allies employed by Burgoyne are “heathen, tall, 
warlike and enterprising, but wicked as Satan”. ‘The army in the forest 
march ate “flour made in England and pork salted” there, brought 
‘across oceans, great rivers, inland seas, and water-falls ", costing “a 
kingly price”. With game all about, they ate “pork at noon, pork at 
night, pork cold, pork hot”. After the surrender at Saratoga came the 
experience in New England when all the “damned curious inhabitants 


came marching in, whole families with wives and daughters to have a 


\ orices Isl 
look at the prisoners”. ‘The German correspondent believe : t 
charged admission. Indeed, von Steuben later swore they came to see 
him as if he were a rhinoceros. After their curiosity lessened these 
sople still c to exchange their 1 r Britisi Whol 
people still came to exchange their paper money for briti £ VV Oe 
barrels full of paper money came in from distant places t h 
Vantage ol! the chance to excnange. -ven with pape m nd 
the cost of living enormous. 

Here the Hessians had an opportunity to see the Ameri 
training. They had no proper uniforms, but the clothes é 
went “ to field, to church, or to the tavern ” Thev seemed slender, ha 
some, sinewy, “a finely built people’, excelling most of Europe ¢ 
spect to the stature and beauty of its men”. Later in the Virg 
camp even this interest ceased, and boredom ruled. They live 
sieep . 

A most noteworthy thing in the letters is the utter lack | 
with “ the rebels ”, the result no doubt of propaganda, for the ers be 
heved just what the British enemies believed. Wickedne re 
was the cause of the rebellio: hey were too prosperou e rascals 

i he sermans, no doubt, accepted such ideas just as they ¢ 
which fT solemniv wrote home about the custon 
eggs in the hot sands and roasting meat in it They s e re 
markable discovery that Georgia was so unhealthy that the 
rarely got older than forty vears, but Germans there lived to be seventy 

eighty years old! 

ihe inside Fassage -1/aska 4 Wi al Accour or the 
North Pacific Coast from Cape Mendocino to Cook Inlet, from the A¢ 
counts left by Vancouver and other Early Explorers f 


Author’s Journals of Exploration and Travel in that Regio: By Vi 
lam Watson Woollen. Edited from his Original Manuscripts 1 Paul 


L. Haworth. In two volumes Cleveland, Arthur H. ¢ 


1 i 
1924, pp. 342; 318, $12.50.) History is its foundation ; ¢ 
and yet the stately edifice is not of or for history. Its e nu 


merous and, like the eves of its unusual builder, look out imparti 


many fields of science as well as the loved field of history 


ie author at the time of his death on March 26 


member of the Indianapolis bar both as to age and as to le: 


i 

tinuous practice. As the writer of good law-book é 
practitioner, he achieved a fame in his vocatior and et 

ably be remembered longer for his devotion to his a it \lre 
the wild acres at Buzzard’s Roost, where he led | bel ed Nature Sti 


Club of Indiana, have been renamed “ Woollen’s ¢ 
Botanv ”. The Nature Study Club and kindred scient 


ve erected a tablet there to his mer 
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Che dual nature of the man is reflected in this work. As a lawyer he 
sought all the facts from the sources available to him in books and in 
five personal trips to Alaska. As a naturalist he brought into his story 
references to many objects of nature, including their scientific names. 

Che opening chapter in volume I. tells of the approach to the shores 
of Alaska and the Pacific Northwest by the Vancouver Expedition of 
1792. The closing chapter in volume II. deals with the work of that 
same expedition on the northern coast in 1794. Between those opening 
and concluding portions there are thirty-three other chapters where his 
tory and general information are commingled. 

No bibliography is given, but frequent quotations indicate a searching 
ot works by explorers other than Vancouver. The latter’s journal, how 
ever, torms the thread running through the two volumes. The author’s 
observations, explanations, and discussions will become history as the 
years bring changes and people develop desires for impressions of Alaska 
as it appeared in the two decades tollowing the famous Klondike gold 
rush 

The author's plan of mingling history and travel is well illustrated 
on pages 200-201 of volume II., where he tells of meeting at Yakutat Bay 
Dora Keen, the mountain climber. Together they studied the Indian 
village and its graveyard. Some glaciers receive attention and then 
“On June i7 [1794], the Discovery also quitted Port Chalmers and, two 
days later, anchored in Port Etches near a Russian establishment, at 
which they were cordially entertained ”. 

There is a copious index. The books will prove usable and helpful 
to those interested in Alaska 
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Commanding an American Army: Recollections of the World War. 
By Hunter Liggett, Major-General U. S. A., retired. (Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, pp. vii, 208, $2.00, maps.) In 
the first place, it should be stated emphatically that this is a soldierly 
book—soldierly in the best and highest sense of the word, in that it gives 
a full report of the actual situations and events in the clearest and most 
concise terms This is a great contrast to the interminable waste of 
words in the usual “ war book ”’, and the result is a work that is readable 
and enjovable. General Liggett has done a good service in giving so im 
portant a narrative in such attractive form. 

This importance of General Liggett’s book lies in its being an authori- 
tative account of our military reinforcement to the Entente Allies, which 
turned the tide at the crisis of the World War. The author is one best 
qualified to tell that story, as his own successive commands measured the 


progress of our military development, from training camps to divisions, 


from the First American Army Corps to the First American Army 


\ 

Winer .\ 

It is an evidence of the breadth of mind which led to General Ligyett’s 
invaluable services, that early in his book, although pointing out the 
military drawbacks of our unreadiness, he yet recognizes the one grea 
impelling force that enabled the United States to co-ordinate all its re 


sources: “ Having entered the World War, the United States did 


whole-heartedly Chere has been no other instance whe é \ 
naval, and civilian resources of a country were so prompt col 
pletely mobilized and thrown into a conflict 

General Liggett had been ordered to France trom the Weste Le 
partment early in the fall of 1917, where he was detailed 1 tudy e 
methods of the British and French. His account ot thi Ost inte 
esting rhere followed the period when our newly arrived troops were 


being used to help out the Entente Allies at need, and yet with the eve 
tual purpose of using them as our American force instead 
ance with the original Allied plan of scattering them among the Alli 

In the simplest terms, and without any vainglory, General Liggett 
d Belleau W ood \ ch cor 


tells of the ordeals by fire at Cantigny an 
vinced the Allied commands that American troops could be relied upor 


in their own organizations. And then came the First Army Corps undet 
General Liggett. “On July 4, 1918, the First American Ar 


took over the sector held by the Third French Army Cory 
Chateau-Thierry, as an element of the Sixth French Army 

rhis quiet sentence is the introduction to the drama of 
of which the broken-hearted German chancellor wrote just before 
death: “ The history of the world was played out in three day t 
quickly followed the First American Army, and St. Mihie ! the 
Meuse-Argonne 

Here is the story, written admirably by the one wl u te 


a book that all Americans should read 


Kochester and Colgate: Historical Backgrounds ef tl 


fics. By Jesse Leonard Rosenberger (Chicago, University (hicag 
Press, 1925, pp. Vl, 173, d1 60 Mr Rosenberger has utilized the sever 
hfth anniversary of the founding of both the Universit Rocheste 
and Rochester Pheological Seminary by making a historical ud r tine 
controversy over the question of removing from Hamilton, Ne 


the college (Madison University) and the older he 


now united by compact in what is known as Colgate | e1 HH 
brief volume treats most specifically the establishment of the nive 

of Rochester and touches only incidentally upor atte ‘ 

\iter one chapter setting forth the cultural interests of ear } 

and an attempt under Presbyterian auspices to establis! seiekinmirate 
there and another chapter outlining the history of the re , : 


cational activities of New York Baptists centring in Har 


HOMA (y M 
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chapter takes up the Removal Project This emphasizes the fact that 
the Hamilton institutions were the creation of the Baptists in the entire 
state, who thus were entitled to consider the question of the location of 
their educational institutions. Changes in the means of transportation, 
affecting the relative accessibility of Hamilton, and the dearth of higher 
education in the western part of the state combined to make a strong 
case tor the advocates of removal. Our author does not keep entirely 
clear those phases of the plan which involved only the college and those 
which included the seminary as well, but they were doubtless confused 
in the controversy itself. He inclines to the view that the historic re- 
moval-project first arose in the resentful mind of Dr. Maginnis, in the 
summer of 1847; some would lay more stress upon the earlier discussion 
in Rochester of the question “ whether the Baptists throughout the state 
would not concentrate their resources upon the establishment of a uni 
versity in Rochester ”, a phrase of Dr. Pharcellus Church eight months 
after the incorporation of Madison University This would involve the 
removal ot the college at least 


Wittram H. ALLIsSon 


HISTORIK NEWS 
The oftice of this journal contains a tew “ separat i evel 
one of the articles published in the last nftteen ye 
rladly send any otf these to their aut s, on ¢ 


lhe fortieth annual meeting of the American Historical Asso 
will be held at Ann Arbor on December 28, 29, and 30 he otticial head 
quarters will be at the Michigan Union. The chairman ot the 
on Local Arrangements is Professor William A. Frayer ot the University 
ot Michigan The chairman ot the Programme Committ Protessor 
William E. Dodd, of the University otf Chicago is tentatively arranged 


for conferences, or tor sessions embracing a grou, paper n the 


tory of science, on ancient history, on med 


Tudor and Stuart England, on the problems ot the Far East in recent 


vears, on American colonial history, on problems of the American Revolu 
on, on Spanish-American relations during the administratior 


Quincy Adams, on problems of the Union during the Civil W 


Canadian-American relations The subjects of historical reseat 1 the 
colleges and of the study of history in high schools will be nsidered 
after somewhat the same manner as in previous years, and provision w 
be made for a special discussion of the problems and progress ot the A 
sociation itself The Agricultural History Society has arranged an 
tractive programme, and the Mississippi Valley Historical Associat 
plans a subscription dinner, followed by a general session, in which paper 
are hoped for from Professor N. W. Stephenson and from Hon. Albert ] 
Jeveridge. Fuller information respecting the programmes ot these 
societies will come later from their respective secretari Mr. Nils A 
Olsen and Mrs. Clarence Paine he programme for the American H 
torical Association’s session on ancient history is in the | 
fessor A. E. Boak of Michigan, that of its session on Tudor and St 
England in those of Dr. Convers Read, while Professor W. K. B 
chairman of the committee on historical research in the eves 

have charge of the programme on that subject, and Prote \. | 
Kinley of that on high-school history 


The Compte Rendu of the Union Académique Internat le 


May’s meeting shows especially gratifying progress in thi 


Corpus | asorum Antiquorum, and in tha rs cataloguit 
scripts pertaining to alchemy hese re é 


Novet be I tu any iber ot the At eT H 4 \ il 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
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be found, annually, in the Bulletin of the Royal Academy ot Belgium, 
class of letters. 

An important enterprise of the Union Academique Internationale, in 
which the American Historical Association has its part, is that of the 
proposed dictionary of Medieval Latin of the period before the eleventh 
century. We have now received, from the international committee de- 
voted to that subject, the first three numbers of its organ, Bulletin 
Ducange: Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi (Paris, Champion, 25 fr. per 
annum ), in which the progress of the work is recounted. All the national 
committees have now completed the lists of writings (in general, those of 
their own countries) which they will plunder for citations, and many 
thousands of slips have already been accumulated. ‘The list of the texts 
to be read by the American committee, under the chairmanship ot Pro- 


fessor Beeson of Chicago, is in the third fascicle of the Bulletin. 


rHE ENDOWMENT FUND 


The Committee on the Endowment Fund reports progress in certain 
directions, though not sufficiently advanced, for the most part, to make 
detinite announcements possible at this time. The committee has met 
with an encouraging response to its appeals for co-operation by persons 
of national prominence, outside the academic circle, who recognize the 


claims of the Association to public support. A considerable number of 
such persons have already accepted membership in a * National Advisory 
Committee”, now in process of formation. It has been thought best also 
to bring the subject once more before the whole Association at the Ann 
Arbor meeting. 

rhrough the courtesy of the Committee on Programme, arrangements 
are being made for a “luncheon conference ” at an hour which it is hoped 
will be kept clear of conflicting engagements and so make possible a gen- 
eral attendance. At this conference the responsibilities and resources of 
the Association will be considered in their relation to the need for a 
larger endowment. Among those who have agreed to speak are former 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, Professor Guy S. Ford of the University of 
Minnesota, and Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University. 

Professor Henry M. Wriston finds himself obliged, as a result of his 
recent election to the presidency of Lawrence College, to withdraw from 
his position as executive secretary of the committee. For the present, 
therefore, all correspondence should be with the office of the chairman, 
Professor Evarts B. Greene, 608A Kent Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. The committee will be especially pleased to receive sugges- 


tions as to possible donors, or as to methods of procedure. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Henry Jones Ford, president of the American Catholic Historical 


Association, and for some sixteen vears a professor in Princeton Uni- 


) - 
Persona 1S; 

versity, died on August 29, at the age ot seventy Hi wks o1 
The Rise and Growtl f American Politics on ; 5 
in America (1915), and on Il ashingtoi leaqu 
been extensively known 

Protessot Norman M. lrenholme, tie ve \ 
where he had been teaching since 1g02, died on June it e age 
fifty. He was a man of learning, and of many agreeable trai 

Colonel Ralph E. Twitchell, vice-president of the New Mexico H 
torical Society, editor of the historical quarterly called Old Santa / 
of the two official volumes of Spanish Archives of New Mea | 
author of / eading Facts of New Mexican Histor glo ed o1 \u 
gust 26, at the age of sixty-five 

Father J. Hungerford Pollen, S. J., author ot 7he 
in the Reign of Oueen Elizabeth (ig20) and editor of m cumet 
illustrative of that field of history, and to whom the General of the S 
ciety of Jesus had entrusted the English history of that soci died 
April 28, at the age of sixty-seven 

Dr. Arthur Chuquet, of the Collége de France, ed e 
Critique d'Histoire ct de Littérature, died June 7, at the age of seve 
two. His most notable books were his eleven volumes on ruler? 
la Révolution (1886-1896), and his three volumes ot 
Napoli on (1897-1899 ) 

John J. Gazley, hitherto instructor Dartmouth ¢ bee 
made assistant professor of history there 

Dr. Frederick M. Cutler, professor of history in the University 
Porto Rico. has been appointed professor of history he M ichusett 


State Normal (¢ ollege at Worcester 


Dr. Henry AY Wrriston. pr histor \ 


has resigned to become president ot Lawrence Co 


Mrs. Dora N. Raymond, hitherto an instruct 


been made assistant provessor ot 

Professor James E. Walmsley, Winthrop Colle 
has accepted the chair of history and social science 
College, Farmville, Virginia 

Protessor kK ( Frazer ot the University tN 
leave of absence for the present vear, during whi 
the work of Mr. Bruce Williams of the University 

In the Ohio State University Dr. Arthur H. N 
to an assistant professorship 

Professors A. L. Kohlmeiet wan Esare 


Indiana University have been granted le e 


history in Sweet Bri 


Wesleyan University 
Appleton, Wi 
rin Smith College h 
ir eve. Virgtr 
eve. Rock Hill. S. ¢ 
n the State 
time he w take ‘ 
of Virginia 
ip 
i i Wit | i 
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A Volwiler and J. D. Barnhard have 


academic year, and Professors 
been engaged for that period. 
Dr. Louis M. Sears of Purdue University has been given the full 


rank of professor in that university. 


Dr. V. Alton Moody of Albion College has been appointed assistant 
professor of history in the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, succeeding there Dr. H. C. Nixon, who has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of history in Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. J. Lloyd Mecham, assistant professor in Washington University, 
St. Louis, is on leave for the academic year 1925-1926; he will act as as- 


sociate professor of Hispanic-American history in the University of 


Texas while Professor Hackett is teaching at Harvard. 


Dr. Frederick L. Nussbaum has been elected assistant proiessor of 


history in the University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Professor Basil Williams has resigned the headship of the department 
of history in McGill University, having been elected to the chair of his- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh vacated by the retirement of Sir 
Richard Lodge. 
GENERAL 

The tourth annual interim Anglo-American Conference of Professors 
of History was held in London at the Institute of Historical Research on 
July 7, with an attendance of more than a hundred. Reports were pre- 
sented on means for making more available for students the work of local 
historical and archaeological societies; on the editing of modern histori- 
cal documents; and on other topics. Professor Samuel E. Morison, now 
terminating his period of service as Harmsworth professor of American 
history at Oxford, delivered an address on the Study of American His- 
tory in England, and Sir Charles Firth spoke on the Writing of History. 
lhe senate of the University of London has resolved that a full confer- 
ence of Anglo-American historians shall be held under its auspices in 
1926, probably in the week beginning July 12. 

he inauguration of the great Histoire Générale under the direction 
of Professor Gustave Glotz of the University of Paris is an event of the 
first scientific importance. ‘The plan of this work comprises four sections, 
devoted respectively to ancient, medieval, modern, and contemporary his- 


tory, and contemplates some fifty large octavo volumes, written by the 


foremost scholars of France. The ancient history section is divided into 
three parts, covering the Orient, Greece, and Rome; three volumes will 
be given to Greece, of which the first treats the period Des Origines aux 
Guerres Médiques, and is written by M. Glotz, the general editor. Of 
this. the first fascicle is now published ( Paris, Presses Universitaires, 


1p. 200): each volume will consist of four fascicles 
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Fascicles g-19 of Maxime Petit’s Histoire Généy 
(Paris, Larousse, pp. 97-228) have now 
of the ancient and much of the medieval period, by 
Diehl, Huart, Calmette, Déprez, Bougier, and Farand 


Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton is the author of a volume ¢ 


History Graphic, for which Otis W. Caldwell has furni 
i 


ion (Scribner ) 


Manuals such as E. Cavaignac’s Chronol 
214) lighten the burdens of the student. There is a te 


plaining systems and eras; the rest is a manual! of dates 


lhe Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Researcl 
the University of London contains in its June issue the re 


mittee on the editing of modern historical documents: a 


fessor James F. Willard, of Colorado, on records dealing 


on movables, 1290-1350; and the conclusion of Dr. Bi 


unt of the Public Archives of Canada 


cf 


Alfred Bertholet and Edvard Lehmann, aided by notab! 


Several fascicles of both vol. I. and vol. Il. have appe 
Mohr ) 

The Wélanges Offerts M. Gustave Sch mocrg 

rthday are in two volumes, the first dealing with L’H 

Empire, de l’Empire Byzsantin et de l’Oricnt Latin, la P] 
the second with La Numismatigue, la Sigillograpl 
Geuthner, 1924, pp 57°). Among others there are arti 


rhe first thorough discussion of the monograt nt 

| + - ] ] te h 

ns, documentary S@ais, trade-marks, Is Turnisnesc 

expert in palaeography, Victor Gardthausen, in Das 4 

Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1924, pp. xii, 188), with 398 rey 
GareeK examples the eariy hith century 


Middle Ages 
The Proceedings (XXXIV.1) of the American Anti 


at the semi-annual meeting of April, 1924, includes an au 


the Founding of New Amsterdam in 1626, by Victor 


IAQ 


cn 
tax 


<i ~ iTi¢c 
order. | 
paper by | 
\ new (fourth) edition of the German version of Chantepie de la 
Saussave’'s hrbu h Relig l 11) pl ( \ 
lowing noted scholars: N. Jorga, P. Batiffol, E. Cugq, C. Die 
Reinach, H. Delehave, and H. Cordier 
+ the 
paper by Dr. William MacDonald entitled Do we Learn fr fistor 
nd the Rhode Island section of Mr. Brigham’s bil rrat 4, 
newspapers 


1gO Historical \ ews 


lhe July number of the Catholic Historical Review has an account ot 
the Norse Church in Medieval America (Greenland) by Rev. Carl H. 
Meinberg, ot St. Ambrose College; a timely article by Benjamin Tuska, 
New York lawyer, on Know-Nothingism in Baltimore, 1854-1860; and 
a discussion ot the Fundamental Causes of the Decline of Spain, by Dr. 
Francis J. Tschan, of Pittsburgh 


In the July number of the Journal of Negro History Justice W. R. 
Riddell summarizes the Code Noir ot 1770, and Mr. E. D. Johnson gives 
an account of Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko: but the main portion (pp. 245) of 
the contents is a body of letters written by negroes to anti-slavery workers 
and agencies, reprinted trom the Liberator ot 1831-1857 to show the 
point of view or state of mind of a multitude of negroes during that 
period 

A new international journal, which is to make its first appearance 
this autumn, is the Zeitschrift fiir Ortsnamenforschung, to be edited by 
Dr. Joseph Schnetz of Munich and published there by R. Oldenbourg 
Intended to advance the study of place-names on the basis of strictly 
scientific principles, the journal will extend its scope to include place- 
names of whatever Indo-Germanic origin. Articles will appear in Ger- 
man, English, or French Three numbers are to appear each year, at 
the price of 4.50 marks each 

Following the practice instituted a year ago, the English Historical 
Review publishes, in some twenty pages of its July number, a list, briefly 
annotated, of the most important historical articles in periodicals of the 
year intervening. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. Barbagallo, Che Cosa é il 
Materialismo Storico, concl. ( Nuova Rivista Storica, January); Carlo 
Rostan, Due Concesiont di Storia Universale; Orosio e Bossuet (ibid., 
March—June ) 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

General review: Maurice Besnier, Chronique d'Histoire Ancienne 
Grecque et Romaine ( Revue des Questions Historiques, July). 

Bethefte sum Alten Ortent indicates sufficiently in its title the pur- 
pose of a new series of publications under the editorship of Professor 
Wilhelm Schubart of Berlin; in the first number, August Koster treats 
with authority Schiffahrt und Handelsverkehr des Oestlichen Mittelmeers 
im 2. und 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. (Leipzig, Hinrich, 1924). 

A new critical monthly journal of classical knowledge, called Gnomon 
is being published by Weidmann under the direction of a staff of dis- 
tinguished scholars; the first issue is that of April, 1925. Die Antike 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunst und Kultur des Klassischen Altertums, edited by 


Werner Jaeger (Berlin, de Gruyter). is a quarterly, addressed to a some 


what larger audience 


Cie History, IQ! 


rhe latest volume in Henri Berr’s Bibliotheque de Syntlu H 
is contributed by Clement Huart, professor at the Ecole des Langue 
Orientales Vivantes and well-known master of Persian studies, who writes 
of La Perse Antique et la Civilisation Jranienne ( Paris, Renaissance du 
Livre, 1925, pp. 310). 

Recent historical issues of the Loch Classical Library embrace 
of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, vol. 1V. of Polybius, and Xe 


Scripta Minora 


Based on an extensive personal knowledge of rece: 
Armin von Gerkan’s Griechische Stéidteanlagen (Berlin. de Gruvter, 
1924) furnishes the best recent reconstruction of the typical ancient cit 


building plan 


In a Utrecht doctoral dissertation entitled llAovros Dr. Jacol 
Hemelrijk discusses in chronological order the data that mav be ol F 
from classical Greek writers on riches and poverty, their respective 


effects on individual mind and character and on society, and the mutu 
relations of the rich and the poor 

Der Agrarstaat in Platons Gesetzsen, by Joset Bisings 
fuswdartige Bevodlkerung im Ptolemderreich, by Fritz Heichelhen ‘ 


stitute Beiheft NVII. and Beiheit XVIII respectively ot A 


Dr. Rhys Carpenter’s 7he Greeks in Spain, a readable a 


fascinating subject, is one of the Bryn Mawr | ege M 


lished by the college and by Messrs. Longmans 
he importance of numismatics for history is well illustrated 1 
able synthesis of the material scattered in the more recent catalogues, e1 


titled Die Alexandrinischen Miinzen; Grundlequnga ciner Alexa 


Kaise hi h by Joseph \ ogt Stuttgart, Kohl} ammer O24 


An excellent semi-popular history of Italy up to the Punic War 
been written by Professor Ettore Pais, the learned aut 
Critica di Roma and ot Ricerche sulla Storia e sul Diritto J 
Roma, under the tytle Storia dell’ Italia Antica (Rome, Casa Editrice 
Optima, 1925, 2 vols., pp. xvi, 144, 558); it is to be continue 
founding of the Empire by Augustus 

Volume III. of the Papers and Monographs of the Ameri Acadet 
in Rome is a treatise on Roman Buildings of the Reput 1 
Date them from their Materials (Rome, the Academy, 1924, py 19). Dy 
Professor Tenney Frank, of the Johns Hopkins University 
is a study in the early iron age of Latium and Etruria, entitles H 
Urns and Hut Urn Cemeteries (ibid., 1925, pp. 204, plat by Mr 
Walter R. Brvan. of Columbia Universitv, amplest in respe 
urns of the Alban Hills, Rome, and Vetulonia 


— 
| 
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During the last thirty vears a great advance has been made in our 
knowledge of Bavaria under the Romans Chis knowledge is conveniently 
summarized in Die Romer in Bayern, by Friedrich Wagner (Munich, 


Knorr, 1924, second ed., pp. 107). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Edouard Cuq, L’E-xrploitation du 
Domaine Royal au Temps de Hammurapi ( Journal des Savants, March) ; 
Fritz Schachermeyr, Zu Geschichte und Staatsrecht der Frithen Dia- 
lochenzeit (Klio, XIX. 4); Hans Volkmann, Demetrios I. und Alex- 
ander I. von Syrien (ibid.); Walther Judeich, Konig Pyrrhos’ Roémische 
Politik (ibid... XX. 1); David B. Smith, Roman Law and Political Theory 
(Scottish Historical Review, July); Ettore Pais, La Prima Guerra 
Punica, | Rassegna Italiana, April); Reinhold Rau, Zur Geschichte 
des Pannonisch-Dalmatischen Krieges der Jahre 6-0 A.D. (Klio, XIX 
3); Hans Drexler, Untersuchungen su Josephus und sur Geschichte des 
Jiidischen Aufstandes, 66-70 (1bid.). 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


Protessor K. Muller of Tubingen has completely revised his Aurchen 
geschichte, which first appeared in 1892 in the Grundriss der Theolo- 
gischen Wissenschaften; the first fascicle of the first volume is published 


at Tubingen by Mohr (1924, pp. xii, 316). 


A volume edited by H. I. Bell, entitled, Jews and Christians in Egypt 
the Jewish Troubles in Alexandria, and the Athanasian Controversy, 
illustrated by Texts from Greek Papyri in the British Museum (London, 
British Museum), has for the most notable item in its contents the text 
of a rescript of the emperor Claudius, addressed to the people of Alex- 
andria soon after his accession, and casting light on the position of the 
Jews in that city. 

A study ot The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy, by Rev 


W. O. E. Oesterley, is published by the Oxford University Press. 


Vol. lL. of The Sacramentary ( Liber Sacramentorum): Historical and 
Liturgical Notes on the Roman Missal ( London, Burns and Oates), trans- 
lated trom the Italian of the Abate Ildefonso Schuster, presents a gen- 


eral history of the greater part of the Roman liturgy, prepared with 


ereat learning and care. 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Chr. A. Bugge, Das Problem der 
N tl l lical CI A.B Das Probl 1 
Aeltesten Kirchenverfassung ( Skrifter git av Videnskapselskapet i 
t f y ( Skrift utgit Videnskapselskapet 
Kristiania, 1924, II., Hist.-Fil. Kl.); A. Mingana, The Early Spread of 


Christianity in Central Asta and the Far East: a New Document ( Bul- 


letin of the John Rylands Library, July) ; Rev. Hippolyte Delehaye, S. J., 
Les Recueils Antiques [IV.-VII. cent.] de Miracles des Saints, 1. (Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, XLITI. 1-2) 
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Though written with the enthusiasm of a semi-popular lecture course 
La Mecque la Veille de 'Hégire by VP. H. Lammens, S. J. ( Beirut 
Impr. Catholique, 1924, pp. 343), is based on an extensive knowledge of 
Arabian manuscript literature and throws new light on the commercial 


position of the city. 


rhe first volume of the review Bysantion is a handsome large octave 
(pp. Vili, 755), of irreproachable typography, abundantly illustrated and 
notable alike for the number and importance of its articles, the value ot 
its reviews, and the interest of its bulletins. All branches of Byzantine 
studies find place in this journal, which fully realizes the hopes expressed 
at the Brussels Congress of 1923 rhe directing committee is composed 
of MM. Diehl, Jorga, Millet, and Sir W. Ramsay; the secretariat for 
two vears will be served by MM. P. Graindor and H. Greégoir« 


An attractive introduction to missionary life in the early Middle Ages 


can be had from Mr. Edward Kylie’s The English Correspondence of 
Saint Boniface ( London, Chatto and Windus, 1924, pp. Xiv, 212), no. 19 
in The Medieval Library. 

Mr. Henry Bett has written, and the Cambridge University Press is 
publishing, John Scotus Erigena, a thoroughgoing study of the life and 
writings of that philosopher and of his position in the history of medieval 
philosophy. 


A recent sympathetic study of scholasticism is provided | Alois 
Dempf’s Die Hauptform Mittelalterlicher Weltanschauung: cine Geiste 
wissenschaftliche Studie iiber die Summa (Munich, Oldenbourg, 102: 
pp. 180). 

A book on The Medieval Village, by Dr. G. G. Coulton nneunced 
by the Cambridge University Press 

The first part of tom. IV. of the Biblioteca Bio-bibliograt della 
Terra Santa e dell’ Ortente Francescano of Father G. Golubovich, O.F.M 


(Quaracchi, 1923, pp. 503), is concerned with documents cn the preset 


rights or claims of the Franciscans in Jerusalem. The main portion 
gives documents for the period 1333-1345 in Franciscan, but al 


Armenian, Cypriote, and much other Oriental history 


Dr. Johannes Nohl’s Der Schwarze Tod; eime Cl ‘ 
( Potsdam, G. Kiepenheuer ) treats of the whole history of that pestilence 
in all its aspects and consequences, and has interesting illustrations. espe 


cially reproductions of dance-of-Death woodcuts 


] 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: George Gordon, Med leoum 
and the Middle Age (Society for Pure English, tract XIN FE. Schramn 
Neun Briefe des Bysantinischen Gesandten Leo von seiner Reis: Ort 
TTT aus den Jahren 107-008 (Bvzantinische Zeitschrift X 
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Hamilton Thompson, Cathedral Builders of the Middle Ages ( History 
July); Dr. Walter Seton, The Stigmatisation of St. Francis of Assts 


Hibbert Journal, July) 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Messrs. Harrap of London have published a volume ot essays or lec- 
tures, by excellent hands, The Soctal and Political Ideas of some Great 
Thinkers of the Renaissance and the Reformation, edited by Professor 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw; it embraces Nicolas of Cusa, Sir John Fortescue, 


Machiavelli, More, Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin 


What bids fair to be an important contribution to diplomatic history 
is the Vicomte de Guichen’s Les Grandes Questions Européennes et la 
Diplomatic des Puissances sous la Seconde République Francaise, vol. | 
of which covers the period from October, 1847, to May. 1850 ( Paris, 
Attinger, 1925, pp. 550) 

\ technically skillful defense of the German military occupation aftet 
the Franco-Prussian War is offered by Karl Linnebach, a former official 
in Deutschland als Sieger im Besetsten Frankreich, 1871-1873; auf Grund 
der Deutschen Akten dargestellt (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt 
i924, pp. 200). Hans Herzteld’s Deutschland und das Geschlagene 
Frankreich, 1871-1873 (Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschait fur Politik 
und Geschichte, 1924, pp. 300), is a similar study on a somewhat broader 


political basis 


Phe British Institute of International Affairs follows Mr. ‘Temperley’s 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris with a Survey of International 
Affairs, 19020-1924, by Arnold J. Toynbee, and with a volume on The 
World after the Peace Conference, both published recently, and intends 
thereafter to publish an annual series of which the first volume, Surze) 
of International Affairs for 1924, is expected to appear this autumn 

Aristarco Fasulo’s // Primato Papale nella Storia ¢ nel Pensicro 
Italiano ‘ Rome, Bilychnis, 1924, pp. 240) is said to be a work of merit, 
especially in its synthesis of the problem of conciliation between Church 
and State in the last decades of the nineteenth and the first of the 


twentieth centuries 


E-xtraterritoriality: its Rise and Decline, by Shih Shun Liu, is a 
recent number of the Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 


aud Public Law ( Longmans ). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Karl Brandi, Renaissance und 
Reformation ( Preussische Jahrbticher, May) ; Henri Sée, Grand Com- 
merce Maritime et le Systeme Colonial, dans leurs Relations avec U'Evolu- 
tion du Capitalisme, du XVI° au XIX* Siécle (Revue de Synthése His- 
torique. NNXIX.); Ch. Bastide, Secrétaire d’Ambassade Anglais 


Lhe Il-ar IQs 


Paris sous Louis XII". (Revue des Sciences Politiques, April-June); P 
Matter. Les Conventions Franco-Sardes des 20-28 Janvier 184 hid 
Luigi Rava, L’/mperatrice Eugenia, Felice Orsini, tl Dottore Conneau 

L. C. Farini (Rivista d'Italia, April 15); Kurt Rheindort, Die Engliscl 
Deutschen Verhandlungen iiber eine Abriistung tm Frithjahr 
(Archiv tur Politik und Geschichte, Mav); G. Salvemini, dlla 
lel Congresso di Berlino; tl Colloquio Crispi-Andrdassy 21 Ottobre 187; 
la Genuinita det “ Diari” Crispini, con Documenti [nedit Nuova 
Rivista Storica, January); J. B. Manger, Russia and the Balkan Allian 

[I]. ( Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsche Comite tot Onderzoek van de 


Oorzaken van den Wereldoorlog, April-May | Vandervelde 


ears of Socialism in Europe (Foreign Affairs, July 
THE WORLD WAR 
Che latest additions to the Carnegie Endowment’s / } nd S 
Ww History of the World War in the French series are lagi fu 
pendant la Guerre, by Michel Augé-Laribe, secretary general of the Cor 
tederation Nationale des Associations Agricoles ( Paris, Presse { 
versitaires, 1925, pp. Xl, 332): Lyon pendant la Guerre, by Edouard Het 


riot, recently prime minister of France (ibid., pp. xvi, 100); and Le ( 


2) 


fy ¢ du Razvitailement de la Population Cri by Pierre Pinot, maitre 


les requetes au Conseil d’Etat (ibid., pp. xii, 320) 


La Bataille de la Somme, 1 Juillet’: 1010-1 anvier 101 Pari 
berger, 1925, pp. 410), constitutes vol. XL. of General Palat’ (erand 
Guerre sur li / nt Occidental 

An important body of captured German military documents, including 


the war diary and archives of an army, is presented in French transla 
tion, with intelligent introduction and comments by two officers of the 
Historical Section of the French General Staff, in an important volume 
entitled La Bataille des Flandres d’aprés le Journal de Marcel t les 
Archives de la Armée Allemande, 0-20 Avril, 1018 ced. Col. Rene 


Tournes and Capt. Henry Berthemet ) 


The rapidly growing literature on Russia’s share in the resp yility 
ior the World War receives two additions in Der Beginn d Arieg 
1014: Tagesaufsetchnungen des Ehemaligen Russischen Aussenmu 


riums, with introduction by A. von Wegerer ( Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsge 
sellschatt fur Politik und Geschichte, 1924, pp. vill, 66 nd u 
Eintritt in den Weltkrieg, by Gunther Frantz hid., 1924. DI 306 
An accurate and readable account of the war between Italy and Aust 
is given in small compass by Captain Amedeo Tosti in La Gu 1 lta 
Austriaca, 1015-1018 ( Milan, Edizioni /pes; 8 maps ) 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: T. G. Masaryk, Reflect on t 


Onestion of War Guilt (Foreign Affairs, July) |. Hashage 
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ische Schwiterigkeiten bei Behandlung der Vorgeschichte des Weltkriegs 
( Europaische Gesprache, June); Graf Max Montgelas, Das Neue Buch 
Pierre Renouvins (Die Kriegsschuldirage, July); Dr. Boghitschewitsch, 
Weitere Einselhciten itiber das Attentat von Sarajewo (ibid.): Karl 
Schwendemann, Die Dokumente Iswolskis und die Kricgsschuldfrage 
(Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, June); R. P. Oszwald, Die Verlets- 
ung der Belgischen Neutralitat (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, July): Hans 
Hallmann, Oberst House und Grossadmiral von Tirpits (ibid.); Wolf- 
gang Windelband, Der Amerikanische Vermittlungsversuch vom Mai 
1014 (Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, Mav). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


General review: F. Cabrol, Courrier Anglais; Angleterre et Amérique 
(Revue des Questions Historiques, July). 


Cambridge Legal Essays (W. Hetfer and Sons), presented honoris 
causa to three distinguished teachers of law in that university, contains 
several good contributions to legal history: an essay by Professor H. D. 
Hazeltine on the Law School of Pavia and its Influence upon Roman 
Law, one by Professor H. C. Gutteridge on the Early History of the 
Notarial Profession in England, and one by Professor A. P. Higgins on 
Grotius. An edition of John Selden’s dd Fletam Dissertatio, reprinted 
from the edition of 1647 with parallel translation, introduction, and notes 
by Mr. David Ogg, is soon to be added to the series of Cambridge Studies 
in English Legal History. Ata later date 4 Manual of Ycar-Book Study, 
by Dr. W. C. Bolland, will also appear in the series. 


Two additional volumes (VI. and VII.) of the British Academy's 
series of Records of the Social and Economic History of England and 
Wales are in course of preparation, namely, The Accounts of a Kentish 
Estate in the Seventeenth Century, edited by Miss E. Lodge, principal of 
Westfield College, and Records of the English Templars, edited by Miss 
B. Lees. 

Che publisher G. Van Oest, of Paris ana Brussels, announces a quarto 
volume of 100-150 pages of text and 100 heliotype plates on La Miniature 
Anglaise du X¢ au XIII¢ Siécle, by Mr. Eric G. Millar of the British 
Museum, reproducing 164 miniatures of the period indicated (280 fr.). 

The student of borough customs will be grateful to the History of 
Exeter Research Group for the issue of The Anglo-Norman Custumal of 
Exeter (Oxford University Press, pp. 60), edited for the first time by 
J. W. Schopp, and presenting text, translation, and four plates of fac- 


similes. 


The Pipe Roll Society, which began in 1884 by publishing the Pipe 
Roll (Great Roll of the Exchequer) for 5 Henry II., and from that time 
to 1915 brought out one or two rolls annually, issuing in that last vear, 
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as vol. XXXVII., that for 33 Henry II., has resumed publicat 


present year, publishing, as vol. XNXVIII. (pp. xiii, 270), the roll tor 


his thirty-fourth year. In this same year it begins, with vol. XXNXIX 


a new series, that volume being entitled 7he Great Roll of the Pipe for 


the Second Vear of the Reign of King Richard the First, Michaelmas 
1190 (pp. xxv, 239). That for 1 Richard |. was published by the Master 
of the Rolls in 1844. The present volume is edited by Mrs. Doris M 


Stenton, of University College, Reading. Mr. Charles Johnsor 
tributes an explanatory pretace. Both books have full indexes. ‘The 


ciety desires more subscribers for 


‘ } 
Its WOTK OT rinting these impor 


historical sources 


Lady Margaret (Oxtord University Press, 1924, pp. 1 
J + 


ot Lady Margaret Beaufort, countess of Richmond and Derby, mother ot 


Henry VII., was prepared by Miss E. M. G. Routh to be issued in aid of 


an appeal for funds for Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford 


It rests on th: 


preceding accounts by Bishop Fisher, C. H. Cooper, and others, rathe: 


than on any research in manuscripts, but shows careful study, is well 


written, and exhibits with skill and sympathy a character and life well 
deservit 


g commemoration 


Messrs. Lane are about to publish a further collection of materi 


trom the ancient house of Fugger of Augsburg under the title The Fugger 
Vews-Letters: Second his presents correspondence dealing ex 


itt 


clusively with English affairs 


An important book, resting on thorough research, is Rev. Dr. A. ] 
Scott Pearson’s Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanisi 525 
1603 (Cambridge University Press), in two volumes, including an ay 


pendix of documents 


Canon A. W. Goodman of Winchester, and the dean. Dr. W. H 


Hutton, have co-operated in editing The Statutes governing the Cathedrai 


Church of Winchester, given by Charles I. in 1638 at the instance of 
Archbishop Laud, and they have been printed, in Latin and in En 


translation, with some illustrative matter, in a handsome quarto volume 


(Clarendon Press, pp. xv, 131) 


The Godfather of Downiig Su 


George Downing Ny 
by John Beresford, is published in London by Cobden-Sand 
A Life of the Reverend Richard Baxter (1615-1691), the non-con 
formist divine, by Frederick ]. Powicke, is published by Hought Viffl 
Company 
A second volume of ( ullod: hi Papi rs, edited by Dun in Warrat 


containing, among other papers illustrative of the history of the High 
lands in the eighteenth century, the letters of Simon, Lord | 


just been published by the Scottish History Socie 


| 
| 
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The University of Manchester has brought out a new and cheaper 
edition of the late Lieut. Mark Hovell’s The Chartist Movement, ot which 
the original edition was reviewed in this journal in 1918 (XXIV. go>. 
Phis excellent history of Chartism has been widely popularized by the 
Workers’ Educational Association. In editing the revised edition Pro- 
fessor Tout has been enabled “to define, if possible, more precisely the 
homes and status of some of the minor actors of Hovell’s drama ” 

Beiheft 3 of the Historische Zeitschrift consists in a study by Hans 
Precht of Jinglands Stellung sur Deutschen Ejinheit, 1848-1850 ( Munich, 
Oldenbourg, 1925, pp. 192) 

Messrs. Longmans will publish during the autumn 7/e Later Co 
respondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1878, edited by Dr. G. P. Gooch, 
in two volumes, continuing the earlier correspondence edited by the lat 


Hon. Rollo Russell and published in 1913. 


The Jewish Publishing Society of America has brought out a life of 


Voses Montefiore, by Paul Goodman 


Viscount Grey of Fallodon, foreign secretary from 1g05 to 1916, is 
to publish a volume of recollections and observations of public lite en 


titled Twenty-five Years, 1802-1016. 


The Life of Sir William Osler, in two volumes, by Harvey Cushing, 
is brought out by the Oxford University Press. 

John Alfred Spender has produced two volumes of sketches of British 
statesmen, with a review of the development of English politics and its 


ethics, which bear the title The Public Life. 


The Lincoln Record Society (which would be glad to have more mem 
bership subscriptions from America—a guinea a year) has in the press 
the Register of Richard Gravesend, bishop of Lincoln, 1258-1279, ed. Rev. 
F. M. Davis: a volume of documents illustrating the state of the Church 
in that extensive diocese temp. Elizabeth and James I|., ed. Canon C. W. 
Foster; The Earliest Lincolnshire Assise Rolls, temp. John, ed. Mrs 
Stenton; and a volume of lisitations of Religions Houses, continuing 
previous volumes from 1450, ed. A. H. Thompson. The society also in- 


in four volumes, the large collection of original charters 


tends to publish 
belonging to the dean and chapter of Lincoln Cathedral. 

Mr. L. R. W. Lovyd’s Lundy: its History and Natural History ( Long- 
mans) presents, along with much descriptive matter, what is known of 
the history of the island. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. H. Prior, Notes on the 
Heights and Measures of Medieval England ( Bulletin Ducange. 1924, 2. 
3): W. C. Bolland, The Book of Assises [1327-1377] (Cambridge Law 
Journal, IL., no. 11); E. Hughes, The English Monopoly of Salt in thi 


Years 1562-1571 (English Historical Review, July); Miss G. Scott 


l-rance 


Phomson, / Bishops of Durham and fils O ra 
the Seventeenth Century (tbid.); H. Dodwell, Harren Hastin nd tl 


Assiqnment of the Carnatic (tbid.) 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 


r ( da. sce } r Ind se 

Mr. St. John Ervine’s Parnell (London, Benn) makes a remarkable 
addition to Professor Basil Williams's series of .Vakers of the Nineteent! 
Century 

FRANCE 

General review: N. Kareiev, Les Derniers Travaux di H 
Russes sur la Révolution Francais 12-1024 Annales Historiques «lk 
la Révolution Francaise, May ) 

An admirable reconstruction of the history of the kingdom « Arle 


with reference particularly to the influence upon it of general Europe 


politics in the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, forms t! ontent 
of Das Arelat in der Europaischen Politik von der Mitte di . OM 
lufgange des 14. Jahrhunderts, a Jena doctoral dissertati by Rud 


Grieser ( Jena, Fromman, 1925, pp. vili, 71 


The Societe de l’Histoire de France has published vol. I]. of the 
Wemoires du Maréchal de Floranqe. dit le Jeune Aventureux. edited hb 
Robert Goubaux and André Lemoisne ( Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. XXXii 
336); the volume, which concludes the memoirs, covers the vears 1521 t 
1525, together with tables, notices of the author and of the ewxistins 


manusctr Ipts 


An Histotre de la Peinture Francaise, in five volumes, by Drs. | 
Dimier and Louis Réau, is announced by G. Van Oest of Par nd 
Brussels. One volume will be devoted to the Middle Ages, two to the 
seventeenth century, and two to the eighteenth Mhe volumes will be 
handsome quartos, each of 100-120 pages of text and 64 heliogravure 
plates, reproducing more than 400 chefs-d'au of French painting fron 


1 300 wo 1790 

M. Wladimir d’'Ormesson’s Portraits d’'Hier et d’Au 
( hampion, pp. 207) contains essays on Olivier d’Ormesson and the 
of Fouquet, on Vergennes and Deleassé, on St. Francis de Pau 
court of France, on the Vicomte E.-M. de Voge. and on the lette 


Marshal Lyautey 


No popular edition of the works of the Comte de Saint-Sir 
po} 


nor 1s there a satisfactory critical edition lo mark the centenary of the 
great Utopian’s death, Professor C. Bougle has killfull 
selected series of extracts, which give a sufficient idea of prineip 


theories: the title is d’Henrnt de Saint-Si 


| 
Paris, Alcan, 1925, pp. Xxxil, 264) 
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In a series of little books intended for the intelligent general reader 
(Paris, Armand Colin) Professor Gaetan Pirou of Bordeaux presents a 
clear and readable account of Les Doctrines Economiques en France 
depuis 1870 (pp. 204), socialistic, individualistic, and intermediate. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Otto Cartellieri, Die Ritterliche 
Gesellschaft am Burgundischen Hofe ( Historische Zeitschrift, CRXXTI. 
1): J. Carabin, La France et la Corse dans l’'Histoire (Nouvelle Revue, 
May 13); Paul Viard, De Quelques Incidences de l'Histoire Politique 
sur le Droit Privé de 1780 @ 1830 ( Annales Historiques de la Révolution 
Francaise, July-August); Albert Mathiez, La Révolution et les Subsist- 
ances; la Répression de Accaparement en IT. (ibid., May); P. 
Sainte-Claire Deville and Théodore Reinach, Un Faux Historique; la 
Séance Secréte du Directoire du 9 Floréal An IV. et le “ Mémoire 
Justificatif ” de Barras (Revue Historique, July); Ph. Sagnac, L’Avéne- 
ment de Bonaparte Empire: le Consulat Vie, concl. (Napoleon, 
May); Mario Belgrano, Napoléon et l’Argentine: la Mission de Sas- 
senay, 1808 (ibid.); J. Dontenville, La Catastrophe du Duc d’Enghien 
(thid., July); L. de Contenson, Lamartine, Secrétaire de Légation: son 
Mémoire de Concours en 1826 ( Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XX XIX 
3); A. Marechal, Souvenirs et Impressions du Blocus de Metz, 1870, 1. 
(Nouvelle Revue, July 1); J. M. Carré, Michelet et la Guerre de 1870, 
d’aprés des Documents Inédits (Mercure de France, May 15); Duc de 
Broglie, Wémoires, VIL, VIII. (Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15, June 
1) 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


General reviews: Cizam, Courrier Jtalien (Revue des Questions His 
toriques, July) ; Federico Chabod, Di Alcuni Studi Recenti sull’ Eta Com- 
munale e Signorile nell’ Italia Settentrionale ( Rivista Storica Italiana, 


January-April ) 


{1 Contributo dell’ Italia alla Riforma Religiosa in Europa, by Piero 
Chiminelli (Rome, Bilychnis, 1924, pp. xi, 219), no. 16 of the Biblioteca 
dt Studi Religiosi, examines the influence of early Italian heresies, of the 
Renaissance and of Socinianism, and studies the contacts of northern re- 


formers with Italy. 


Aldo Ferrari attempts a synthesis of the period of the French Revolu- 
tion in Italy in his L’Esplosione Rivolusionaria del Risorgimento Italiano, 
1789-1815 (Milan, 1924). It carries forward the survey begun in his 
La Preparasione Intellettuale del Risorgimento Italiano, which covers the 
period 1748-1780. 

The Atti dell’ XI. Congresso della Socteta Nazionale per la Storia 
del Risorgimento Italiano (meeting at Milan, September 17-19, 1923), 
only just published, contains the following papers: Adriano Alberti. 


“TL’Armistizio di Villa Giusti’, which will be part of the author’s forth 
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coming work on L’J/talia e tl Fine della Guerra: Vittorio Veneto, | ila 


x 


Giusti: G. Vittani, “ Il Popolo di Milano dalla Bi 
Resa di Venezia (lettere di un confidente )’ 

The active and efficient Societa Storica Subalpina has published a 
laborative work on an important phase of the Risorgimento 


sione Piemontese del 1821 ( Turin, 1925). 


The centenary anniversary of the death of Santorre di Santa 


patriotic hero of the Piedmontese revolution of 1821, who atterwa d 
gave his life for the liberty ot Greece, has called torth a biography by I 
Ceresole, Santorre De Rossi di Santarosa nel Primo Centenario della 
Vorte, con Documenti Inediti e [llustrazsiont (Athens, 1925) 

The volumes containing the acts of the Neapolitan parliament it 


existed from October, 1820, until March, 1821, edited by Annibale A 
berti, a part of the monumental series of Atti delle Assemblee Costitu 


ionali Italiane dal Medio E:zv0 al 1831, published by the Accademia N 


rionale dei Lincei, are about to appeat 


Che distinguished scholar and archivist A. Luzio has brought to ligl 
still more material for a life of Carlo Alberto in /e Lettere d 
Alberto al Cav. Luigi Bianco dij Barbania ( Turin, 1924) 

Lettere Famigliari, con Ricordi degli Ultimt Anni Suoi i F. D 
Guerrazzi, edited by Gian Francesco Guerrazzi (Rome, 1924), is the 


first publication in which use is made of the family archives of the Tuscan 


author and agitator 


lhe second volume of Paul Matter’s Cavour et (Unité Ltaliens 
been published at Paris by Alcan. It has been favorably received 
Italy as representing a closer study of the available information than the 
first volume, and also as bringing to the subject a valuable positive cor 
tribution from the French archives, especially for the period from 1&4% 


to the outbreak of the Crimean War 


After the diaries and personal narratives come the technical studies ot 


military operations. To this class belong F. Sardagna’s // Disegno ad 
Guerra Italiano (Turin, Gobetti, 1924) and General A. Alberti’s /) 
fondati Giudizi Strantert sulla Nostra Guerra ( Rome, Stabilimento P 
grafico, 1924) 

In the fourth series of A. Morel-Fatio’s learned £tudes ui i:spagdi 


(Paris, Champion, pp. 491). the essays of most historical importance art 
on the grant of the dukedom of Molina to Bertrand du Guesclin, on Ger 
mans in Spain and Spaniards tn ¢ 


Bernardino de Mendoza. 
The Centro de Estudios Americanistas de S¢« villa has publi hed the 
second volume of the second series of Don Pedro Torres Lanzas’s calet 


dar. Independencia de América ntes para Sinudi isting and de 


| 
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scribing some goo documents of 1816-1820; and a succinct account of 


Los Archivos de la Republica Argentina, by Senor José Revello de Torre 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. Chabod, Del “ Principe” di 
Niccold Macchiavelli, 1., 11. ( Nuova Rivista Storica, January, March); 
Gioacchino Volpe, /talia e Savoia ( Nuova Antologia, June 1); Annibale 
Alberti, /1 Programma dell’ Unificasione Italiana nella Rivolusione Na- 
poletana del 1820 (ibid., July 1); Alcide Ebray, // Preteso “ Tradimento ” 


dell’ Jtalia (Rivista d'Italia, March 15); A. Luzio, 4 Proposito di sn 
Libro Straniecro sulla Storia del Risorgimento (Rivista Storica Italiana, 
January-April); Pio Calza, Gli Jnsegnamenti della Guerra del 1866 
( Rassegna Italiana, May); G. Salvemini, La Politica E-stera della Destra 
1871-1876, conel. (Rivista d'Italia, January 15, February 15); Gennaro 
Mondaini, Un Profilo dell’ Ultimo Trentennio di Vita Politica Italiana 
(Nuova Rivista Storica, March-June): Ludwig Stein, Geschichte und 
der Italienischen Presse, conel. ( Preussische Jahrbiicher, May, 
June); Fr. Rousseau, Le Merveilleux en Espagne au XVTI¢ et au XVII 


Siecles (Revue des Questions Historiques, July). 


GERMANY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 

General review: Joseph Susta, Histoire de Tchécoslovaquie | publica- 
tions, 1904-1924] ( Revue Historique, July ). 

The exhaustive Etude sur l'Influence Musicale de ’ Abbaye de Sait- 
Gall, V1I1¢ au XI* Siécle, which Dom Rambaut van Doren has presented 
as his doctoral dissertation at the University of Louvain ( Louvain, Li- 
brairie Universitaire, 1925, pp. 157), concludes that the traditional early 


importance of this monastery in musical matters is unfounded. 


An admirable monograph by Dietrich Rohmer, Il erdegana 
Friedrichs des Grossen; die Politische Entwicklung des Kronprinsen 
(Greifswald, Bamberg, 1924, pp. 132), is a product of Glagau’s seminar 

Rich material for the history of the German National Assembly ot 
1848-1849 will be found in Aktenstiicke und Aufseichnungen sur Ge- 
schichte der Frankfurter Nationalversammlung, edited by Rudolf Hub 
ner from the papers of Johann Gustav Droysen, the great Hellenist 
(Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1924, pp. 848); the publication is 
vol. XIV. of Deutsche Geschichtsquellen des 10. Jahrhunderts, issued by 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. In the same series, the historian ot 
German socialism will find a rich harvest in the six volumes of Ferdinand 


Lassalle’s Vachgelassene Briefe und Schriften, edited by Gustav Maver 


Bismarcks Sturs und die Partcien, by Wilhelm Mommsen ( Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1924, pp. 206), is an able study of the intricacies 
ot German party politics. 

lheodor Plaut’s Deutsche Handelspolitik: thre Geschichte, Zicle, und 


VWittel (Leipzig, Teubner, 1924, pp. 246) 1s a group of interesting lec- 


tures, especially useful for the post-war period 


—— 
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Various contributors, under the editorial care oft [’rotessor Al 
Schulte, have combined to prepare an interesting volume entitle: cud 
Jahre Deutscher Geschichte und Deutscher Aultur am Rhew Dussel 
dorf, L. Schwann), in which the history of the Rhine and it alle 
great variety of aspects is recounted 

lhe second and concluding volume of J. Gebauer’s ] lsome u ‘ 


Geschichte der Stadt Hildesheim, told for the general public, bu 
scholarly thoroughness, brings the story of that ancient city 1 15531 
the present ( Hildesheim, Lax, 1924, pp. 529) 
Vol. Il. of Victor Bibl’s ambitious effort, Der Zerfall ¢ rere 
presents ihe years Von Revolution su Revolution, 1848 . «Vienna 
Ricola, 1924, pp. 577). 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Carl Brinkmann, / Ri a 
Verkehrsader ( Zeitschrift fir die Gesamte Staatswissenschatt, LNN 
2): Karl Beer, Zur Ueberlieferung der Sogenannten Reformation A 
Siegmunds ( Mitteilungen des Oesterreichischen Instituts tur Greschi 


forschung, XL. 3); Paul Kalkoff, Friedrich der Weise und Luther (Wi 
torische Zeitschrift, CNANXII. 1); Joachim Muller, Die Politth Ka 

Karls I’. am Trienter Konzil im Jahre 1545 (Zeitschritt tur Kirchenge 
chichte, XLIV. 2); Johannes Muller, Die /:ntstehung d 
tionsordnung vom Jahre 1555 ( Mitteilungen des Oesterreichische 
tuts fur Geschichtsforschung, XL. 3); H. Ulmann, Briefe aus Prew 

Franzsosenseit, 1806-1815 (Historische Zeitschrift, CNNNI He 
B Schwert fer. 


mann Aubin, Scharnhorst ( Deutsche Rundschau, June ) 


Die Vierte Rethe der Diplomatischen Akten des Auswirtigen Amt 


(Archiv tur Politik und Geschichte, June) \\ Andre: Aid 


Wachter, Randglossen zu seinem Nachlass (Historische Zeitschriit 
CXNXXII. 2); Otto Korfes and Wilhelm Dieckmann, /) Ht cltt 

liche Abhingigkeit Deutschlands vor dem Kriege (Archiv tur Politik u 
Geschichte, July); Otto Hammann, Aufsecichnungen ‘ibid., June Vize 
admiral-a.-D. Hopman, Zur Deutschen Flottenpolitik; Ha Del 


kerwiderung (Die Kriegsschuldtrage, August) 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
In 1871 the Historisch Genootschap of Utrecht publish 
papers oft Cornelis Pietersz Hooft, burgomaster of Amsterdar 
father of the poet Pieter ( Hooft, but the selection wa 
cal pieces and somewhat arbitrary The society has 1 broug 


what is called a second volume of the WMemorién en 1d 


nelis Picterss. Hooft (pp. XXXV, 479). embracing some fiitec ait 
addresses or groups ot documents or notes, illustrating arae 
the mental life or course of public opinion of Holland € ve 
1584 to 1619. The editor, Dr. H. A. Enno van Gelder, supplies « 


introductions and comments 


— 
— 
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In Deel XLVI. of the Bijdragen en Mededeelingen of the same so- 
ciety Dr. van Gelder presents some more C. P. Hooft material, notes on 
the budgets of 1601 and 1602; and there are interesting documents con- 
cerning the Lord of Lumey’s (William de la Marck’s) expedition against 
Amsterdam in 1572, and curious inventories of burghers and peasants ot 
Franeker about 1550. But that which will most interest American read- 
ers is the diary of Hendrik Haecxs, member of the supreme council of 
Dutch Brazil, 1645-1654, from which, and from the introduction by Mr. 
S. P. L’Honoré Naber, much help toward understanding of West India 
Company history may be had. 

lhe misfortune of Holland, forced into war against its will, is com- 
petently studied by Professor Francis P. Renaut in Les Provinces-Unies 
et la Guerre d’ Amérique, 1775-1785, vol. 1., De la Neutralité a la Bel- 


ligérance, 1775-1780 (Paris, Graouli, 1925, pp. 430). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 

General review: Marcel Handelsman, Les Etudes d'Histoire Polonaise 
et les Tendances Actuelles de la Pensée Historique en Pologne (Revue de 
Svnthése Historique, XXXIX.). 

Professor M. G. Schybergson’s Politische Geschichte Finnlands, 1809- 
rg19, in the series of Allgemetne Staatengeschichte (Stuttgart, Perthes, 
1925, pp. 500) is by a scholar of the highest authority. It is especially 
full for the vears since 1905. 

La Pologne au Ie Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, 
Bruxelles, 1923 (Warsaw, Institut Mianowski, 1924, pp. viii, 269), con- 
tains the text or an analysis of the papers and communications read by 
Polish scholars at that congress. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Karl Stahlin, Russland und 


uropa Historische Zeitschrift, CN XXIT. 2). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


Messrs. Fisher Unwin of London announce 4 History of the Rou- 
manian People, by the veteran Rumanian historian Professor N. Jorga ot 
the University of Bucharest. 

Bulgarien unter der Tiirkenherrschaft is a newly published study by 
Dr. Alois Hajek, privatdozent for East European history in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1925, pp. 335) 

Les Presses Universitaires have published the third volume of Michel 
Lhéritier’s Histoire Diplomatique de la Grece de 1820 @ Nos Jours; this 


volume deals with Le Régne de Georges I*” ( Paris, 1925, pp. xxvi, 516). 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
[he firm of Longmans has brought out 4 Sketch of ’ 
India from 1858 to 1918, by Henry Dodwell 
An impressive series of 250-odd biographical records 01 men who had 
their part in the building of an empire is contained in Records of Clan 
Campbell in the Military Service of the Honourable East India Compa 


(Longmans, pp. Ixxxv, 311), compiled by Major Sir Duncan Campbell 
of Barcaldine, Bart. A preface by Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Temple, Bart 
relates in a more connected narrative form the history of the ¢ pat 
army and of the honorable part played in it by the Campbell 
rhe German ethnologist Dr. Georg Friederici’s translation ot A 
de Mendafia’s account of his discovery of the Solomon Islands, 4lzvare « 
Mendana, Die Entdeckung der Inseln des Salomo (Stuttgart, Strecket 
and Schroder, 1925, pp. xi, 209), adds to what is already familiar to Eng 
lish readers through the Hakluyt Society volumes of Lord Amherst « 
Hackney and Mr. Basil Thomson by the supplying of many ethnolog 
foot-notes and of photographs taken in the islands bv the edito 
Studies in Chinese Diplomatic History, by Ching-Lin Hsia 
lished in New York by G. E. Stechert 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Adm. G. A. Ballard, J he 
time Expeditions of Albuquerque after the Capture of Goa ‘ Mariner 
Mirror, July); J. J. Matignon, La Grande Figure de la Ii 
Li-Houng-tchang, 1., Il. (Nouvelle Revue, June 15, July 1 
AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
Under the auspices of the Faculté des Lettres of Algiers. | Cocke 
pot has made a solid study of Le Traité Desmichels, concluded by the ge 
eral of that name with Abd-el-Kader in the reign of Lor Philippe 
(Paris, Leroux, 1924, pp. 227). 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Claude Faure ne Exped 
Francaise en Gambie au Secours des Anglais 2) Revue H ut 


July) 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 
lhe Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institut 
ot Washington has finished the reading of galley-proot « l. I. of 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. ‘The manuscript of vol. Il. of P 
fessor C. W. Hackett’s Historical Documents 


relating 
Nueva Vizcaya, etc., has been received; that of vol. Il. of Dr. Burnett's 
Letters of Members of the Continental ¢ 


a ess has been torwarded 


print. 
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Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts of the Li- 
brary of Congress are: the papers, not numerous but important, of Presi- 
dent Arthur: diaries of William Heth, as a prisoner at Quebec in 1776, 
and on a journey from Virginia to New York in 1789, and his letter- 
book as collector of customs in Virginia, 1tSor: letters of Alexander H 
Stephens during and after the Civil War; photostats of the letter-book 
of John Jay, 1779-1782, and of letters of General Grant to William 
Wrenshall Smith, 1858-1883. The library has issued a pamphlet list of 
accessions of manuscripts, broadsides, and British transcripts, for 1924 

Protessor A. F. Pollard, of the University of London, delivered this 
vear the lectures in American history provided tor on the Sir George 
Watson Foundation; they are published by the Cambridge University 


Press, under the title Factors in American History. 


Protessor Ralph V. Harlow has brought out through Messrs. Holt 


The Growth of the United States, designed as a text-book for colleges. 


In commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the beginning 
ot Norwegian immigration into the United States the 4merican-Scandi- 
navian Review prints a valuable article by Professor L. M. Larson, en- 
titled * A Century of Achievement, 1825-1925", and one by Professor 


Rasmus B. Anderson on Restaurationen, the Norse Mayflowe) 


The Augsburg Publishing House of Minneapolis has brought out a 


History of the Norwegian People in America, by Olat M. Norlie 


rhe late Louis C. Elson’s History of American Music has been brought 
down to 1925 by the addition of four chapters written by Mr. Arthur 


Elson, son ot the author ( Macmillan). 


Early Baptist Missionaries and Pioneers, by W. S. Stewart, is the 
tirst volume of a projected series having the general title Baptist Mis- 


stonartes and Pioneers ( Philadelphia, the Judson Press ). 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 
Lhe Jesuit Martyrs of North America, by Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J., 
is an account of the lives of the eight Jesuit martyrs who were beatified 


June 21 (New York, Universal Knowledge Foundation ). 


It will perhaps be remembered that in a debate in the Senate, on Janu- 
ary 22 last, Senator Borah, debating with Senator Bruce the loans made 
to the United States by France during the Revolution, and the gifts which 
the latter stated also to have been made, said: “If there were any gifts 
ot which there has been no settlement, after the most industrious effort 
| have been unable to find a record of it, and the Treasury Department 
has been unable to find any record of it, and in my opinion history does 


not record it.” In an address delivered before the Association of His- 


torv Teachers in the Middle States and Maryland, May 1, now printed 
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under the tithe Our Revolutionary Debt ra Protes ohn H 
Latane relates authoritatively the history of the loans, and of the we 
known gitts 
Dr. James Hart’s extremely elaborated treatise on The Ordu 

Vaking Powers of the President of the United States (Johns Hop 
tudies, NLIII. 3, pp. xv, 339) discusses these powers trom the pr 

view successively of analytical jurisprudence, the historical method, « 
stitutional law, political science, and administrative technique, and i I 


necessity in part historical 
A Histor\ of the abine of thr nited States, from President Il 
igton to President Coolidge, by William Henry Smith, 1s from the 


of the Industrial Printing Company, Baltimore 


Professor Gilbert Chinard of the Johns Hopkins University cor 


his researches in early Franco-American intellectual contacts ’ ul 
on Jeffers m et les Idéoloques d'apre s sa Correspondan Inedit 
Destutt de Tracy, Cabanis, J. B. Say, ect Aug. Comte (Johns Hopk 
University, 1925, pp. 296) 

Col. Henry A. Du Pont is the author of a volume entitled J/ie Caw 
paign of 1864 in the Valley of Virginia and the E-xpeditioi nchburg 
(New York, National American Society ) 

The American Indian under Reconstruction: an Omitted Chapter t 


the Diplomatic History of the Southern Confederacy, by Mrs. Anne H 
Abel-Henderson, is from the press of the Arthur H. Clark Compan 
Chis is vol. Ill. of The Slaveholding Indians 

Lieut.-Col. O. L. Hein, Civil War veteran and sometime commandar 


at West Point, has brought out through the firm of Putnam his remini 


cences with the title Wemories of Long Ago by an Old Army Offices 
The Arthur H. Clark Company has published Forty Years on ti 
Frontier, as secn in the Journals and Reminiscences of Granville Stuar 


in two volumes, edited by Professor Paul ¢ *hillips of Montana 


The lectures of Professor George H. Blakeslee on the Bennett Founda 
tion of Wesleyan University have been brought out by the Abingdor 


Press with the title The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States 
LOCAL ITTEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDEI 


NEW ENGLAND 


the Maine Historical Society has acquired the diat i Genera 
i 
Samuel Leighton, 1822-1848, and a_ collectior i letter paper na 
diaries of Rev. Elijah Kellogg 
Che April serial of the Proceedings ot the Massachusett Historica 


Society has an article by Allan Forbes on the Marches and Camp Site 
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of the French Army in New England during the Revolutionary War, and 
several letters from and to Horatio Woodman, written during the Civil 
War; but the main contribution (53 pp.) is a memoir of the late presi- 
dent, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, by Charles G. Washburn, a memoir 
laudatory and defensive, but to be valued by reason of the author's post- 
tion of close friendship with that statesman. The Society has in prepara- 
tion, beside the current volume of Proceedings and the seventh volume of 
its reprint of the Journals of the House of Representatives, the first vol- 
ume of its extended edition of the Hinthrop Papers (this volume running 
to 1627) and a volume of the Correspondence of William Hickling Pres- 
cott, edited by Roger Wolcott. 

A History of Lawrence, Massachusetts, with War Records, by Maurice 
B. Dorgan, is offered at Lawrence by the author. 

The History of Nantucket County, Island, and Town, including Gene- 
alogies of First Settlers, by Alexander Starbuck, has been brought out in 


Boston by C. E. Goodspeed and Company. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


In the July number of the New York Historical Society Ouarterly 
Bulletin is an article by Sarah H. J. Simpson entitled the Federal Pro- 
cession in the City of New York, being an account of the procession in 


1788 in celebration of the adoption of the Constitution. 


The July Bulletin of the New York Public Library publishes, with 
elaborate apparatus, four letters written in 1857-1859 by Lord Macaulay 
to Henry S. Randall, in which the writer gives his views as to the char- 
acter and future of American democracy. 

The Minutes of the Court of Sessions (1657-1606), Westchester 
County, New York, edited by Professor Dixon R. Fox, with an essay by 
G. B. Harrington, is vol. II. of the Publications of the Westchester 
County Historical Society. The minutes, so far as extant, are possessed 
by that society and the New York Historical Society. Mr. Harrington’s 
essay, explaining the judicial organization and technical procedure, forms 
a useful introduction to the minutes. 

The principal articles in the July number of the Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society are: Some Early New Jersey Place 
Names, by Cornelius C. Vermeule; the Early Palatine Immigrations, by 
A. Van Doren Honeyman; the First Railroad in New Jersey, by Miss 
Anna M. Brakeley; and the Final Century of Wampum Industry in Ber- 
gen County, by Mrs. Frances A. Westervelt. 

The principal contents of the July number of the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography are: a paper by Professor Asa E. Martin 
on the Temperance Movement in Pennsylvania prior to the Civil War; 
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an account, by Mr. Charles F. Jenkins, ot the Completed S« ot the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence ; the address of Mr. Frank 
S. Edmonds at the Penn Charter Presentat Harrisburg, \ 25 
the per | Edwit | nes the 

and a continuation of the papet awit elle 
Parentage of Major John Fenwick 

Pennsvivania State College has brought out s serie Studies 1 
History and Political Science, a voiume on / s } 
by Professor Abraham H | spenshade 

The Life of William Savery of Philadelphia, 1750-1804 lac ‘ 
by Francis R. laylor, records the career ot a Wu aker who was “ minister 
business man, traveller, observer, and missionary 

The principal contents of the July number of the Hestern Pen 


Historical Vagazcine are: General Lafavette’s Vi 
in 1825, by Charles W. Dahlinger; Simon Girty 


by T. L. Rodgers: Origin of the Names give 


| ties in Pennsylvania, by James McKirdy; and a paper concerning 


Bruce, Federalist Poet of Western Pennsvl\ 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 

The June number of the Waryland Historical Magazine contains Some 
Papers of Robert Smith, Secretary of the Navy, 1801-1809, and of State 
18og—1811, edited by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, and a nu ber ot hithert 


(1835, 1816) from Madame Bonaparte 


unpublished letters, including twe I 
( Elizabeth Patterson three fr limothy | ckerit Wo 
(1823) from Andrew Jackson, one (1829) from James Monroe 1 one 
August 13, 1863) trom Gen. R. B. Avres 

The Virginia State Library, having completed the publicat oO é 
Journals of the Hous of Burd sses, of the / gislatiz rnais or t 
council o! colonial Virginia, and ot the Wi ifces of ti ( i and Ge 
eral Court of the same period, is now engaged in printing the /.xrecu 
Journals of the council rhe first volume, less sumptuous in torm tl 
those of the preceding series, but prepared with equal care, is now going 
through the press The Library is also beginning the publication 
series of letter-books of the governors of Virginia, beginning with P 
Henry and coming down probably to the Civil Wat 

The July number of the J irginia Magazine of Histor est 

Jarlv ace 7 ot the 


second installment of Mr. Fairfax Harrison's scl 


Culpeper Proprietors of the Northern Neck, with interesting ilu 

some council journals of 1725, and other continuatiot 
Che July number of the I illiam and Mary College Quarterly H 
torical Magazine brings to a conclusion the series of letters from the Re 
1? nie] ry ( llege le 


James Madison, president of William a 
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sit to Pittsburgh 

David 

ania, by Harry R. Wartel 
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ferson, and includes a paper by Isaac S. Harrell on Some Neglected 
Phases of the Revolution in Virginia. There is also some material per- 
taining to the Baptists in Middlesex in 1771, contributed by Dr. Garnett 
Ryland, secretary of the Virginia Baptist Historical Society. 

lhe main item in the July number of 7 yler’s Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine is a long letter of Timothy Pickering, written in 
1824, giving his opinion of Washington’s military talents, conduct, and 
character—the jay’s view of the eagle. 

The Story of Winchester in Virginia: the Oldest Town in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, by Frederic Morton, comes from the press of the Shenan- 


doah Publishing House, Strasburg, Va. 


The Rappahannock Indians of Virginia, by Frank G. Speck, appears 
among the Jndian Notes and Monographs of the Museum of the Ameri- 


can Indian. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission issued in August the 
Papers of John Steele, in two volumes, edited by H. M. Wagstaff. It 
will issue in the fall the first volume of Calendars of Collections, and the 
second volume of Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. 


The July number of the North Carolina Historical Review contains 
an article by P. M. Hamer on Anglo-French Rivalry in the Cherokee 
Country; one by R. H. Taylor on Humanizing the Slave Code of North 
Carolina; the second installment of the Prison Experiences of Randolph 
Shotwell (those at Fort Delaware), contributed by J. G. deR. Hamilton; 
and (in the series of North Carolina Tracts of the Eighteenth Century) 
John Rutherfurd’s The Importance of the Colonies to Great Britain 


(London, 1761). 


The History of Christ Church Parish, Macon, Georgia, 1825-1925, 
compiled by Oliver J. Hart, is published in Macon by Lyon, Harris, and 


Brooks. 


The July number of the Florida Historical Society Quarterly includes 
a paper by Dr. W. E. Dunn on the Occupation of Pensacola Bay, 1689- 
1698; one by Dr. A. H. Phinney on Florida’s Spanish Missions; an ac- 
count, by Carl Bohnenberger, of the Settlement of Charlotia (Rolles 
Town), 1765; a continuation of the materials concerning Jacksonville 
and the Seminole War; and a first installment of reports, letters, etc., of 
George I. F. Clarke, engineer for the British government during its pos- 
session of Florida, who continued the work of land surveying through 
the Spanish period and for many years after the acquisition of Florida 
by the United States. These materials are contributed, with an intro- 


duction, by C. Seton Fleming. 


The April, 1924, number of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (pub- 
lished in May, 1925) is mainly occupied with a valuable doctoral disserta- 
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tion by Professor V. Alton Moody of Albion College, Michigan, upor 
Slavery on Louisiana Plantations. There is also a brief history of the 
Tchoupitoulas plantation by Mrs. M. C. Soniat of the family who have 
possessed that plantation since 1808, and a history cf the parish of St 
Jean Baptiste by L. F. Laurent. A section of records of the Superior 
Council of Louisiana, for 1739, is also presented. To the July number 
(published in June, 1925) the editor, Mr. Henry P. Dart, contributes an 


account of the smuggler St. Michel, contiscated by the Superior Council 


of Louisiana in 1729, with the original French documents in the case and 
an English translation. Another documentary contributior s Pages 


from a (fragmentary) Journal of a Voyage down the Mississippi 


New Orleans in 1817, edited by Felix Flugel. The author of the journal 
was J. G. Flugel, who came from Germany to the United States in 1803 
and was for several years engaged in the Mississippi trade. Among the 
other contents of this number of the Quarterly are an article by W. O 
Hart on Flag Legislation in Louisiana, and Mayor Charles M. Water 
man’s defense of his conduct in the municipal election of 1858, with an 


introduction by F. P. Burns. 


WESTERN STATES 


Articles in the June number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view are: the Railroad Background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, by Pro 
fessor Frank H. Hodder; Projects for Colonization in the South, 1684- 
1732, by Verner W. Crane; Western Aims in the War of 1812, by Julius 
W. Pratt; and State Rights and the Union Army, by Fred A. Shannon 
The Document in this number of the Review is an installment of the 
Journal of the Expedition of U. S. Dragoons from Fort Leavenworth 
to the Mexican Boundary on the Road to Santa Fé (May 27-July 21 
1843), under the command of Capt. Philip St. George Cooke. The 
Journal is edited by William E. Connelley 

The January number of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly contains a biographical sketch of the late Governor James E 
Campbell, by C. B. Galbreath, together with some recent addresses ot 
Governor Campbell; a reprint of a pamphlet of 1825 entitled Commenc: 
ment of the Ohio Canal at Licking Summit, which includes an oration by 
Senator Thomas Ewing; and an address by W. D. McKinney on Si 


Kenton and Thomas W. Cridland, Pioneers. The April number contains 


three articles by Mr. Galbreath, namely, Tecumseh and his Descendants 
Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Slavery, and Ohio’s Fugitive Slave | 
and one by V. C. Stump on Early Newspapers of Cincinnat 

The Indiana Magazine of History devotes a double numbe June and 


September) to a monograph on the Big Four Railroad in Indiana, 


Ared M. Murphy. 


| 
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In the January number of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society Professor Laurence M. Larson has an interesting study on the 
Changing West, Mr. Edward L. Burchard writes of Early Indian Trails 
and Tides of Travel in the Lead Mine and Black Hawk Country, A. T. 
Strange has a biographical sketch of John Tillson, a prominent Illinois 
pioneer, and W. R. Sandham one of Capt. David Dewolf, a California 
goldseeker in 1849 and an officer from Illinois in the Civil War. 

The Jilinois Catholic Historical Review has articles on Illinois’ First 
Citizen, Pierre Gibault, by Joseph J. Thompson; a reprint of Mr. Young 
E. Allison’s The Curious Legend of Louis Philippe in Kentucky, previ- 
ously mentioned in these pages, with a postscript dealing with subsequent 
discussions of that paper; and a paper by Father Eugene Hagedorn, 
O.F.M., on the Expulsion of the Franciscans from Prussia and _ their 


Coming to the United States in the summer of 1875. 


The Tennessee Historical Magazine for July, 1924, contains an ad- 
dress, by Hon. Park Marshall, on Judge Thomas Stuart (1762-1838) ; 
an article by Dr. Charles Lining on the Cruise of the Confederate Steam- 
ship Shenandoah; one by Kate White on John Adair, the Entry Taker; 
one by Dr. Samuel C. Williams entitled the First Volunteer from the 
‘Volunteer State”; and a reprint, from the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, of Professor John S. Bassett’s Notes on Jack- 
son’s Visit to New England, June, 1833. 


The Michigan Historical Commission has begun an important and 
useful work by the issue of volume I. of a series of volumes of the Mes- 
sages of the Governors of Michigan, edited by the secretary of the com- 
mission, Dr. George N. Fuller. This first volume (pp. 527) embraces 
the messages of Governors Lewis Cass, George B. Porter, Stevens T. 
Mason, William Woodbridge, and John S. Barry (1824-1841). 


The July number of the Michigan History Magazine includes an article 
by Arnold Muller, the Romance of Western Michigan; one by Thomas 
Conlin on the Original Cloverland Trail; the second of Mr. H. M. Cor- 
dell’s articles (illustrated) concerning the Ford Historical Collection at 
Dearborn; some Reminiscences of Copper Harbor, by Anne B. Gray; 


and Reminiscences of Isle Royale, by W. P. Scott. 


The June number of the IVisconsin Magazine of History contains an 
article by Dr. Joseph Schafer entitled a Yankee Land Speculator in Wis- 
consin (Henry Hubbard), and an account, by Ferdinand F. Doubrava, 
of the Experiences of a Bohemian Emigrant Family. The documents 
are a Trip through Wisconsin in 1838, by Bishop Jackson Kemper, and 
the autobiography of Charles M. Baker, a pioneer. There is also some 
account by the editor, Dr. Schafer, of a collection of newspapers (58 
volumes) published in Kenosha (and its predecessor, Southport) between 
1840 and 1877, a recent acquisition of the State Historical Society. 
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[he Minnesota Historical Society has received a great acces 
obtaining, after the closing of the federal land offices at Duluth and 
Crookston on April 1, the records of the United States Land Office 1 
Minnesota, 514 bound volumes and nearly 300 boxes of loose papers; al 
typed copies of 25 letters written to the American Board ot Commis 
sioners for Foreign Missions by missionaries in Minnesota, 1834-1837 
more than a hundred Civil War letters written by Charles E. Goddard ot 
the First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and various papers ot business 
firms. 


1 


Minnesota History has in the June issue an article by Theodore ¢ 


Blegen on the Norwegian Government and the Early Norwegian En 


gration; a translation, with an introduction by Mr. Ble; 
lestman’s account of his experiences in North America (Aort Beskri 
else over de vigtigste Erfaringer under et Ophold 1 Nord-Amerika, etc 
Stavanger, 1839); an article by C. B. Kuhlman on the Influence of the 
Minneapolis Flour Mills upon the Economic Development of Minnesota 
and the Northwest; and Captain Marryat’s account of his visit to Minne- 


sota in 1838 (taken from his Diary in America). 


Che July number of the Jowa Journal of History and Politics cor 
tains an article by Charles R. Keyes on the Progress of the Archaeolog 
cal Survey of Iowa, and two by Carl H. Erbe, the one on the Executive 
Department of Government as provided by the Constitution of Iowa, the 


other a similar study of the judicial department. 


Che principal content of the January number of the Annals of lowa 


is a reprint of Plumbe’s Sketches of Iowa and Wisconsin (St. Louis 


1839), which extends into the April number. The latter issue includes 
also an account of the proceedings of the Pioneer Lawmaker’s Associa 
tion of Iowa at Des Moines in February, incorporating a number of ad 
dresses of an historical or biographical character. The July number con 


tains the uncompleted autobiography of William H. Fleming (1833 
1923), who held a number of offices in the state during his life and in 
particular was private secretary to successive governors of lowa from 
1869 to 1882, and again from 1896 to 1902. The July number contains 
also some correspondence concerning the Palmetto Flag, taken trom the 


state house in Columbia, South Carolina, in 1865 


Che June number of the Palimpsest contains an account, by Bruce | 


Mahan, of the services of the 51st Iowa Regiment in the Spanish-Ameri 
can War. The July number includes an account of a journey made by 
Edward L. Peckham from Providence, Rhode Island, across lowa in 
June, 1857. That of August is devoted to contributions upon the lite 
and public services of the late Senator William B. Allison. They are by 


Vernon Cooper, Erik M. Eriksson, and George F. Robeson 
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Protessor U. B. Phillips, of Michigan, is editing a large group of 
Florida plantation records for the Missouri Historical Society. The 
Plumer papers, edited for the society by Professor Everett S. Brown, 
and the Frederick Bates papers, edited by Professor Thomas M. Marshall, 
are ready for the press. From the Hugh Washington estate the society 
obtains a permanent endowment of $27,000, the income of which is to be 


expended for books in American history. 


The July number of the Missouri Historical Review contains an illus- 
trated article by Sarah Guitar on Monuments and Memorials in Missouri; 
a brief account, by Walter B. Stevens, of the Home Coming of Shelby’s 
Men; a biographical sketch of Charles V. Riley, Benefactor of Agricul- 
ture, by Floyd G. Summers; some Recollections of the Civil War, by 
John H. Frick; and the tenth of Mr. Stevens’s studies of the New Jour- 
nalism in Missouri. 

The contents of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July number, 
include Some Details of the Southern Overland Mail, by R. N. Richard- 
son; the Diary of C. C. Cox, recording the events of an overland trip 
from Texas to California in 1849, edited by Mabelle E. Martin; an ac- 
count of the City of Kent, by Dorothy W. Renick; and the continuations 


hitherto mentioned. 


The June number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma includes an article 
by Grant Foreman on Early Trails through Oklahoma; one by J. J. Dunn 
on Pioneers and Pioneering in Woods County; the journal of the ad- 
journed session of the first general council of the Indian Territory, Dec 
6-20, 1870; and selections from the Diary of the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, 


contributed, with an introduction, by W. B. Morrison. 


The trustees ot Colorado College have been enabled, by generous gifts 
from Philip B. and Frances C. Stewart of Colorado Springs, to establish 
the Stewart Commission on Western History, to promote intensive study 
in thai field and to supply funds for publication of results. Professor 
Archer B. Hulbert has been appointed director of the commission. It is 
likely that the first publication will be a suitable edition of Fremont’s 
journals. The commission greatly desires to hear of any Fremont ma- 
terial relating to Western exploration. 

The April number of the Colorado Magazine is devoted to a report on 
an archaeological reconnoissance in Southwestern Colorado in the summer 


of 1923, by Frank H. H. Roberts, jr. 


Beginning with July the Quarterly Bulletin of the Wyoming State De- 
partment of History becomes the Annals of Wyoming. In this number 
are found an article by A. W. Haggard on the Freighting Business and 
one by T. S. Garrett entitled Some Recollections of an Old Freighter. 
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Pacific History Stories, arranged and retold tor use in public schools 
by Harr Wagner and Alice R. Power, has been published in San Fran 


cisco by the former. 

In the July number of the Washington Historical Quarterly are tound 
an article by Turner F. Levens entitled When Sheridan was in Oregon 
a narrative of Benjamin MacDonald, chiefly relating to the activities oi 
his father, Archibald MacDonald, in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, recorded and edited by William S. Lewis; and an account ot 
Life at Old Fort Colville, transcribed from the papers of Angus Mac 


Donald and edited by William S. Lewis and Jacob A. Meyers 


Several articles in the June number of the Oregon Historical Quar- 
terly pertain to the Verendrye Overland Quest of the Pacific. They are: 
Review of the Verendrye Expeditions, by Grace Flandreau; Introduc 
tion to the Verendrye Journals, by Ralph Budd; translations, by Douglas 
Brymner and Anne H. Blegen, respectively, of the journal of the Veren 
drye exploration to the Mandan villages on the Missouri, 1738-173 
that to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 1742-1743. Other contents 
are: an account of John Lyle and the Lyle Farm, by Julia V. Glen; an 
article by T. C. Elliott on David Thompson, Pathfinder, and the Columbia 
River (a revision of that which appeared in vol. XII. of the Quarterly 
and some chapters (translated by Nellie B. Pipes) from Duflot de 
Mofras’s Expédition du Territoire de l’'Orégon (QParis, 1844) 

The Bureau of American Ethnology has issued as Bulletin 78, in a 
stout volume (pp. xviii, 995), a Handbook of the Indians of California, 
by Professor A. L. Kroeber, of the University of California. Mainly 
occupied with the geography, social institutions, culture, and religions ot 


the tribes, it includes also their history in so far as it is recoverable 


CANADA 


The Canadian Historical Association held its third annual meeting in 
Montreal during three days of May. The Association is reported to be 
growing at the rate of one hundred or more new members a vear. Ad 
dresses and papers were read by Dr. Lawrence Burpee, president of the 
Association, by Professors George M. Wrong of Toronto, Stephen Lea 
cock of McGill, W. N. Sage of the University of British Col 


G. Trotter of Queen’s, A. S. Walker of Dalhousie, Principal Oliver of 


umbia, R 


the Theological College of Saskatoon, Mr. Gustave Lanctot of the De 

minion Archives, Abbé Victor Tremblay, and others. The occasion was 
taken for the unveiling of a memorial marking the sites of the ancient 
Indian town of Hochelaga, of Old Fort Chambly on the Richelieu, and ot 
the seigniorial mill of Boucherville at Mount Bruno. The Hon. Thomas 
Chapais, of Quebec, was elected president for the coming year, Professor 
Wrong vice-president, Mr. Marius Barbeau, of Ottawa, secretary 


treasurer. 
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The Canadian Historical Review for June has an article by H. J. 
Pearce, jr., on Problems occasioned by Ministerial Government within 
the Federal State of Canada; one by Dr. Lennox Mills on the Real Sig- 
nificance of the Nootka Sound Incident; one by A. R. M. Lower of the 
Board of Historical Publications of Ottawa, on Credit and the Constitu- 
tional Act, showing the influence of an objectionable method of payment 
of exchange upon the formation of that act of 1791; and one by R. G. 
Trotter on an Early Proposal (by R. J. Uniacke) for the Federation of 
British North America. 

The volume of medical military history by Sir Andrew Macphail en- 
titled Official History of the Canadian Forces in the Great War, 1914- 
1919: the Medical Services (Ottawa, King’s Printer) is an interesting 
and competent but highly critical account of the medical services and the 
dealings of civilian and military authorities with them. 

Mr. P.-G. Roy’s Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec 
pour 1923-1024 (pp. xiv, 426) prints a full-length series of mémoires 
presented to the government at Versailles by M. de Bougainville in 1757 
and 1758, and his long “ Journal de l’Expédition d’Amérique ”, March, 
1756—-November, 1758. 

The Papers and Records, vol. X11. (1924), of the Ontario Historical 
Society contains an extended study, by Willis Chipman, of the Life and 
Times of Major Samuel Holland, Surveyor General, 1764-1801; four 
contributions by Brig.-Gen. E. A. Cruikshank, namely, a Journey from 
Montreal to Kingston in 1791 (Patrick Campbell’s), the Contest for the 
Command of Lake Ontario in 1814, the First Session of the Executive 
Council of Upper Canada held in Kingston, July 8-21, 1792, and an ad- 
dress, delivered July 5, 1923, on the unveiling of a tablet to commemo- 
rate this first meeting of the Executive Council; four papers by Justice W. 
R. Riddell, namely, the First British Courts in Canada, the Criminal Law 
in Reference to Marriage in Upper Canada, the Bidwell Elections, and a 
Forgotten Canadian Poet (Bishop Mountain); a sketch of Gilbert Tice, 
U. E., by Ernest Green; the Work of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion among the Negro Refugees in Canada West, 1848-1864, by Fred 
Landon; and Pioneer Sketches and Family Reminiscences, by Alexander 
C. Osborne. 


Phenomena presenting interesting analogies to some that are familiar 
in the United States are treated historically in Mr. W. C. Mackintosh’s 
Agricultural Co-operation in Canada (Queen’s University Studies, vol. 
II., pp. 173), and in L. A. Wood’s A History of Farmers’ Movements in 


Canada (Toronto, Ryerson Press, pp. 372). 
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AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 

On September 26, 1859, Juan N. Almonte, being at that time ministet 

in Paris of the Conservative government of Mexico, signed with Don 

Alejandro Mon, plenipotentiary of the queen of Spain, a treaty re | 

by historians with warm disapproval. In no. 13 of the Archivo Histori 

Diplomatico Mexicano, published by the Mexican ministry of fore 

relations, Senor Antonio de la Pea y Reyes, of that ministry, presents 
with suitable introduction, a considerable body of documents illustr 

ing the history of those negotiations, El Tratado Mon-Almont 


157). 


y 
The last vear’s Cuban Boletin del Archivo Nacional (ato XXIII.) 
has for the largest item in its contents a series of documents on the ca 


ture and destruction, in 1876, by Cuban revolutionaries led by a Peruvian, 


of the Spanish steamer Moctezuma. ‘There is also a continuation of the 
‘Aguila Negra” papers, and of the “ Epistolario de la Revolucion de 
1895”, and a calendar of royal decrees of 1789 and 1790 

Professor Charles E. Chapman of the University of California has 
preparation a volume which will probably be entitled History of the Cuban 


Republic: a Study in Hispanic-American Politics. 


Apuntaciones sobre las Primeras Misiones Diplomaticas de Colomb 
1809-1830 (Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1924, pp. 637), by Senor Pedro 
A. Zubieta, is especially to be valued as containing large amounts of 


original material, quoting at length much diplomatic correspondence and 


many other political documents. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals : Ch. de la Ronciere, Une Carte d 
Christophe Colomb (Revue des Questions Historiques, July); A. Aulard 
La Dette Américaine envers la France, 1., concl. (Revue de Paris, May 
15, June 1); George D. Harmon, The Proposed Amendments to th 
Articles of Confederation, I. (South Atlantic Quarterly, July) ; Hannah 
G. Roach, Sectionalism tn Congress, 1870-1890 (American Political Sci 
ence Review, August); John D. Barnhart, Rainfall and the Popul 
Party in Nebraska (ibid.); Emile Lauvriere, Les Jésuites en A 
(Revue de l’Histoire des Colonies Francaises, XXX. 2); Alfred Vagt 
Kanada in seinen Auswirtigen Angelegenheiten (Europaische Gesprache 
May); Emilio Ravignani, La Constitucton [Argentina] de 1879, ] 
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